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EDITORS' PEEPACB 

Pbihaby Methods was prepared to meet the demands of 
the students of the Interstate School of Correspondence. 
It has been the aim of the authors and editors to place before 
the home student in pedagogy a course of instruction in 
primary methods similiar to courses found in the best state 
normal schools. In general, the lessons cover the work of 
the first three years in a well graded school, but in order 
to make the work helpful to teachers of rural schools, 
some matters have been included that do not belong strictly 
to the first three years' wotk. This is particularly true of 
Part One, which deals with school organization and school 
management. This, the second edition, contains consider- 
able new matter and a number of additional illustrations. 

The presentation of subjects and the illustrative lessons 
are in accordance with the fundamental laws of child 
psychology, yet the authors have kept in mind the difficulties 
confronting the home student and have omitted psychologi- 
cal and other technical terms, so that one who has never 
read a work on psychology will have no difficulty in com- 
prehending these lessons. 

The subject matter has been selected with a view of aiding 
the teacher in the solution of the school problems with 
which she is liable to be confronted. To this end there are 
included many little things, rarely seen in text-books, but 
often perplexing to the inexperienced teacher who does not 
like to ask about them. In this feature Prikaby Methods 
IB different from other works on the subject. 
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ii BDITOBS' PBEPACE 

The work abonnds in illustrative material each as model 
lessons, selections from literature and valuable bibliog- 
raphies. The student is not left alone with abstract 
principles, but is given practical, concrete illustrations of 
each principle discussed. 

The Teal Questions form an important feature of the 
course and are designed to assist the student by calling 
attention to the vital points in each lesson, drawing upon 
his reasoning powers, stimulating his thought and leading 
to self-examination and the criticism of his own work. 

While the illustrations serve to beautify the work, they 
have other purposes far more significant. Eleven of them 
are from famous paintings and are excellent subjects for 
lessons in language and reading; two are from beautiful 
photographs suitable for nature study; four show phases 
of child life in different countries; two exhibit the results 
of childish industries ; three are useful subjects for geography 
lessons; the remaining ones teach their own lesson concerning 
the health and comfort of pupils and the value of convienent 
and beautiful school homes. 

Miss Sarah E. Sprague, Ph. D., has devoted her life to 
the primary schools. She is a graduate of Saint Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., and of the Oswego Normal 
School. For more than nine years she served as principal of 
prominent city training schools in New England. She then 
went to Minnesota, where for several years she was state 
conductor of teachers' institutes and state inspector of- 
graded schools. Through the Sprague Classic ReaderSy of 
which she is the author, and frequent contributions to 
educational periodicals, she has acquired a wide reputa- 
tion among educators. Her broad experience, intimate 
acquaintance with child psychology and thorough knowledge 
of the teacher's needs especially fit her for the preparation 
of such a work as Pbimart Methods. 
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The lesBons in Number were prepared by Mrs. Jessica 
Eades Marshall, a graduate of Cornell University and of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School. Later she was train- 
ing teacher in the State Normal School at Duluth, Minn. The 
lessons on Drawing and Music were each prepared by 
specialists in their chosen field of labor, the Drawing by 
Miss Edith L. Virden, a teacher of experience in public 
schools and a graduate of the Art Institute, Chicago, and 
the Music by Miss Mary Reid Pierce, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music, American Book Company, a supervisor of 
music who has had eleven years of experience in public 
schools. 

The Table of Contents contains an analytical outline of 
each lesson, and in the Index may be found the cross 
references necessary to enable the student to correlate the 
subjects or quickly find the discussion of any topic. ' 

The editors planned the work, selected the subject 
matter, saw that the lessons on the different subjects 
balanced, and that the different branches were properly 
correlated. From their long experience in public and 
normal schools and as conductors of teachers* institutes, 
they are thoroughly conversant with the needs of teachers, 
and they have worked with the authors in the production of 
what they believe to be to the primary teachers of the 
country an especially helpful and stimulating series of 
lessons. 

C. H. S, 
Chicago, IIL 
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INTRODUCTION 

No period of the child's life is more important than the 
first few years in school. During this time the impress he 
receives affects his entire future, and what this impress shall 
be depends more upon the teacher than upon all other 
influences in his school life. The responsibility thrust upon 
the primary teacher is such as to demand the best she can 
give, and in order to meet this responsibility a thorough 
preparation for her work is necessary. 

In the physical world whenever growth ceases, dissolution 
and death follow, and this is equally true in the realm of 
mind. Having the attitude and spirit of a learner brings 
every teacher into closer sympathy with her pupils, and for 
this reason, if for no other, the sympathetic pursuit of some 
subject is always desirable. Moreover, the teacher needs to 
grow continually, that she may be able to meet the obligations 
constantly imposed upon her. School relations are daily 
becoming more complex; new subjects are being added to 
the course of study; methods and devices are being multi- 
plied, and the number of different text-books on the various 
branches is confusing. With all new subjects, new devices 
and new text-books, the teacher must have more than a 
passing acquaintance or she will soon fall behind her more 
progressive rivals. 

Through complex conditions and increasing diflSculties the 
teacher must see clearly her way. She must be able in the 
shortest time to secure the best possible results. In order 
to do this she needs to know the educational value of each 
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branch to be tAught, and she must nnderatand that all anb- 
jectB are taught in accordance with well defined fundamental 
laws. They are therefore taught alike, the apparent 
differences being due to the devices necessary to secure the 
application of these laws to the various subjects. The 
inductive method of teaching geometry and the observa- 
tional method employed in nature study in a primary grade 
follow the same laws; the apparent difference in method is 
in the subjects to which these laws are applied. When the 
teacher comprehends this truth, she ceases to be an imitator 
and throws her personality into her work. 

The lessons which follow emphasize this great principle of 
teaching. They assume that the student possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the branches to which the lessons 
apply, and discuss the application of the laws of child 
psychology to the teaching of these branches. 

The best plan is to begin each lesson by reading it through 
to the end. This will give an idea of what the lesson con- 
tains. It should then be carefully studied for the purpose of 
comprehending and applying the principles. The student is 
not advised to memorize the text, but every statement should 
be weighed and, if possible, applied directly to the school in 
new and original ways. Every teacher should address to 
herself such questions as, How does such a statement bear 
upon my work? How can I use this suggestion for the bene- 
fit of my school? What can be done to put this suggestion 
into effect? 

After a thorough study, review the lesson by using the 
questions at the end. These call attention to the vital points 
and also assist in making specific applications of the general 
principles. All can not be answered directly from the text, 
and the answers to some can be determined only by a course 
of reasoning. Such questions stimulate thought and often 
lead to the discovery of valuable truths. Others can be 
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answered only from the teacher's experience and often lead 
to a close examination and criticism of her own method. 
These questions are not designed to destroy favorite systems 
or methods, but through careful examination to lead to the 
discovery and consequent remedy of any defects they may 
contain. This sort of self-criticism is the most valuable help . 
that a teacher can receive. 

The greatest benefit can be derived only by the student's 
putting himself into the work, trying to see all sides of each 
subject presented, then forming opinions of his own and 
expressing them in his own language. 

Correspondence students should read carefully the 
Student^s Chiide before beginning work upon the lessons. 



MATTERS PRELIMINARY TO THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE SCHOOL 

When the teacher is regularly elected to a certain school, 
the situation resolves itself into a problem somewhat like 
one in mathematics, inasmuch as the correct solution 
depends upon the answering of these three fundamental 
questions: 1. What is given? 2. What is required? 
3. What is the best method to use in order to secure 
the required results ? 

I. WHAT 18 GIVEN? 

The given factors are, the schoolhouse, the school 
furniture, the school grounds, the neighborhood, the school 
officials, the superintendent, the pupils and the teacher. 

1. The Schoolhousa. — With the location, plan and con- 
struction of the schoolhouse the teacher seldom has anything 
to do, but its proper care and management devolve upon her 
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during the term of school and are essential to the snocess of 
her work. The care and management of the schoolhouse are 
best considered under the following heads: (a) Seats, (b) 
heating apparatus, {c) ventilation, (d) lighting and (e) 
general condition. 

(a) Seats. The proper seating of a schoolroom includes 
the selection of seats which are in size adapted to the size of 
the pupils. In rooms having more than one grade, there 
should be at least three, sizes of seats, and in others two sizes. 
If the teacher finds a room so seated, the pupils can usually 
be properly located without much difficulty. But satisfactory 
conditions are not always found in country schoolhouses or 
in the school buildings of small towns. 

In assigning a seat to a pupil, two things should be con- 
sidered — the height of the seat and the height of the desk. 
The seat should be of such height as to allow the feet to rest 
naturally upon the floor, and the desk should be of a height 
that allows the book to be at least eleven or twelve inches 
from the eye. For larger children fourteen inches is a 
better height. The height of the desk is as important as 
the height of the seat, for if the book comes too near the 
eye its continuous use in this position is liable to cause the 
pupil to become near-sighted. 

The best arrangement of seats is to have those of the same 
size one behind another in the same rows. A more common 
arrangement, however, is to place the larger seats in the back 
of the room, with the smaller ones in front. This arrange- 
ment is defective, because, when the small seat is placed in 
front of the large one, it either brings the seat too high or 
the desk too low for the pupil occupying it. If the defects 
are serious, the teacher should try to secure a resetting of 
the seats so as to place those of the same size in the same 
row. This can usually be secured when the school officials 
are thoroughly convinced of its necessity. 
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It is not always possible so to seat the pupils as to have 
all located in seats of the proper size. When the seats are 
so high that the children's feet do not touch the floor, the 
difficulty can bo remedied by ilte use of foot-rests, which 
may be made of small boxes covered with carpeting or some 
other material to prevent noise if they are moved upon the 
floor; where several seats in a row are too high for the 
pupils, a board nailed upon joists to make it of the proper 
height may be extended under them all. Oftentimes a piece 
of two-by-four will answer all purposes. The ingenious 
teacher will discover inexpensive and effective devices for 
making her pupils comfortable. 

Cautions, 1. In addition to adjusting the seats to the 
children, two other conditions should be borne in mind in 
seating the school. Children who are defective in sight or 
hearing should be seated near the front of the room, where 
it is easy for them to hear the teacher and see the black- 
board. 

2. Children thinly clad, or whose physical condition is 
such as to demand a higher temperature than the average, 
should be placed in the warmer parts of the room. 

(b) Heating Apparatus. The large school buildings 
found in cities and large towns are usually heated by steam, 
but those in smaller towns are heated by furnaces or stoves, 
and with few exceptions the stove is the only heating device 
found in the country schoolhonse. A comfortable and even 
temperature is essential to the successful working of the 
school and the teacher should give this careful attention. 
Fires should be made in the morning early enough to warm 
the room thoroughly before the pupils arrive. If this is 
done, very little fire will then keep the room at the desired 
temperature, which should be about 70''. It is well to have 
it a little above this when pupils enter. If the stove is not 
enclosed in a '^jacket,'' there should be f^ screen so pl^^^ 
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as to protect the pupils sitting near the stove from excessive 
heat. 

Caution. In cold weather children's wraps should be 
brought into the schoolroom at the time of dismissal and 
put on there instead of in the cloak rooms. This need not 
cause confusion nor create a spirit of disorder. 

(c) Ventilation. Warming and ventilation are so 
intimately associated that the teacher needs to study them 
together. The ventilation of most schoolrooms is a difficult 
matter, because proper ventilating appliances are not pro- 
vided. It is essential that the schoolroom be supplied with 
an abundance of fresh air heated to the proper temperature. 
Failure to secure this result leads to restlessness and inatten- 
tion on the part of the pupils and prevents satisfactory work 
by the teacher. 

If the room is warmed by an ordinary stove, the most 
successful and at the same time inexpensive device for 
ventilating is a board about eight inches wide, so set at the 
bottom of the window casing that it will fit tightly and be 
about one inch from the sash. When a board is so placed, 
the window is raised and the air entering from outside strikes 
against the board and is given an upward direction so that it 
does not fall upon the heads of the pupils. By fitting two 
or three windows on each side of the room with this appli- 
ance, the air can be kept in a very satisfactory condition. It 
sliould be borne in mind that it is as necessary to secure the 
escape of foul air as it is to secure the entrance of fresh air. 
The open stove door, when the room is sufficiently warm 
to admit of it, enables a large quantity of impure air to 
escape, the draft from the chimney causing a strong current 
to pass through the opening. 

The best means of ventilating a country schoolhouse is 
by the use of the jacketed stove. This device consists of an 
ordinary stove surrounded with a sheet-iron, tin or zino 
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jacket, which comes within a few inches of the stove, is open 
at the top, extends to the floor and fits closely up to the 
stove near the door so that it is left free for putting in 
fuel. Immediately under the stove is a hole leading to a 
fresh-air duct which leads beneath the floor to the open air. 
As the air within the jacket becomes heated, it is driven out 
at the top and is replaced by fresh air coming in through 
the duct under tlie floor. When the heated air reaches the 
top of the room it flows in all directions, gradually settling 
to the floor as it comes in contact with the walls. An escape 
for foul air placed near the floor in the chimney, which 
should extend to the ground in this case, provides for a 
complete circulation, and with this device an equal temper- 
ature can be maintained in all parts of the room and an 
abundance of fresh air is always supplied. This device is 
not expensive and is wholly successful. Its installment 
more than pays its cost in the prevention of drafts and saving 
of time which otherwise must be taken for airing the room 
at frequent intervals. 

Cautions. 1. A basin filled with water should be kept 
upon the stove whenever there is a fire in it. 

2. If the system of ventilation is by placing boards in 
the windows, care should be taken not to open the windows 
on the windward side of the building; that is, if a north 
wind is blowing, the windows on the north side of the build- 
ing should not be opened; if a west wind is blowing, the 
windows on the west side should not be opened. 

3. Whatever system of ventilation is employed, the 
windows should be opened and the room thoroughly aired at 
recess, at noon and at night after school is dismissed. 

{d) Lighting. When possible, the light should come 
from windows behind and at the loft side of the pupils. In 
case opposite windows cannot bo avoided, the light should 
be regulated by shades of a light olive green color. 
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adjusted so as to preyent either strong snnshine or heavy 
shadows from falling upon the work or into the eyes of the 
pupils. The best material for the shades is the specially 
prepared cloth used for offices, which may be cleaned as 
needed. The best adjustment, too, is that employed in 
business offices, allowing the shade to be raised from the 
bottom or lowered from the top as desired. Shades of good 
quality and of the right color should be procured, made to 
fit the windows exactly and then cared for as zealously as 
those in a fine parlor. 

Caution. Shades made of narrow, parallel slats are 
not desirable, but in case they have been placed in the 
schoolroom, their injurious eifect can be greatly remedied by 
the use of plain white curtains between the shade and the 
window, or even by the use of papers placed over them in 
such position as to prevent rays of sunlight from falling 
directly upon the desks. Yellow shades are not as injurious 
as those made of slats, yet the light admitted through them 
strains the eye. 

{e) The Condition op the Building. Before the 
date of opening the school, a careful examination should be 
made of each room', everything put in perfect repair and 
then thoroughly cleaned before the impressionable little 
people are allowed to cross the threshold of their new home. 

In the cities and larger towns public sentiment requires 
everything of this nature at the hands of the school authori- 
ties. In rural districts, and small villages there is still gross 
neglect of many of the things that are necessary to the 
physical and moral health of the pupils at school. However, 
better ideals are beginning to take form even in the districts 
most remote from the great centers of civilization, and in 
many rural districts to-day the condition of the schoolhouse 
and out-buildings is all that could be asked. 

In small, sparsely settled districts there is little money 
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to spend even for sanitary purposes, and it often requires 
tact and patience on the part of the teacher to secure 
attention to these matters ; but when the right public senti- 
ment is aroused, willing hearts unite to deyise ways and 
means and willing hands unite to perform the necessary 
labor. ** Where there's a will, there's a way.*' 

2. The School Furniture.— The school .furniture should 
include proper seats for the pupils ; a desk and chairs for 
the teacher; settees or other provision for recitation uses; a 
long table for construction work and number work; charts, 
maps,. dictionary; a closet for books, apparatus and speci- 
mens; receptacles for waste papers; water pail, dippers, 
hand basin, brooms, dust-pan, dusters, boxes of crayon, 
erasers and pointers. All these ought to be considered indis- 
pensable to the comfort and well-being of thd school; and 
when they are not provided at the outset by local school 
authorities, their cost is more than doubled to the patrons 
by the waste of time occasioned by the make-shifts employed 
when trying to work without the help of these conveniences. 

The work table ought to be about eight or ten feet long 
by three feet wide, finished with an inch guard around the 
edge to prevent small pieces of apparatus from rolling to the 
floor. A zinc-lined box, or one of seasoned painted wood, to 
hold clean white sand should also be considered a necessity 
for primary and intermediate grades. A box four feet long 
by two feet wide and about eight inches deep is of a desirable 
size. It should be placed upon strong supports of a height 
most convenient for the pupils who are to use it. This box 
is a wonderful help in the early study of elementary 
geography. 

Blackboards should be much greater in extent than is 
often thought necessary; in fact, should fill all the space 
between windows and doors around the room, reaching high 
enough to be convenient for the teacher, and low enough 
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for the youngest pupil to use without inconvenience. These 
boards should be of excellent quality (green in color rather 
than black) and always finished at the bottom with a 
receiver for the crayon dust. This receiver should be about 
four inches wide, with an inch guard at the edge. 

To promote ordinary cleanliness, there should be scrapers 
attached to the ends of the steps leading to both front and 
rear entrances, and rubber or wire mats at the doors. Chil- 
dren should be taught to use these properly during wet, 
muddy or snowy weather. 

Cautions. 1. Boards should never be finished with a 
polished, shining surface, and it should be remembered that 
the board surface between windows is in a position very 
trying to the eyes. 

2. Janitors and children should be taught to clean boards 
so as not to fill the room with dust. Erasers must be kept 
ckan, and when used should be drawn from the top downward. 

3. The chalk receiver should be wiped out every night 
and all the erasers thoroughly cleaned at least once each day. 

4. A proper bench should be supplied for the water pail, 
pail for slops and hand basin, to stand upon, with a row of 
hooks above it for the dippers to hang upon. All these 
should be in some inconspicuous place. Plenty of good «oap 
should always be ready for use, and clean towels should be 
brought from home by the pupils for their individual use in 
case of special need. 

3. The School Oroonds. — The best school grounds are 
spacious, allowing for a generous undivided yard in front, 
and for playgrounds in the rear of the schoolhouse. When 
necessary they should be surrounded by a well-kept fence 
with a turnstile or some other convenient arrangement that 
permits entrance and exit by pupils but excludes wandering 
animals. A row of shade trees along the fence, a few 
ornamental shrubs and some flowers planted around the 
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trees, will go far towards making the school attractiye and 
a source of pride to the pupils, their parents and friends. 
The best flowers to use for school yards are such as bloom 
freely and do not require much care beyond the daily water- 
ing. Among the best are sweet peas, nasturtiums, asters and 
phlox. These will give color and beauty to the school yard 
and furnish daily bouquets from early Jane until heavy 
frosts come. 

The shrubs used should be hardy ones that blossom 
early and freely, of which the lilac and snowball are good 
examples. Not many shrubs will be needed. Better give 
up most of the space to grass and keep it in good condition 
by having it cut often and watered frequently. 

Cautions. 1. Do not water the trees, grass and flowers 
while the sun is shining hot upon them. 

2. Do not disgrace the lawn by having any forbidding 
signs erected thereon, but create a pride in the children as 
to its appearance by training them with your own guidance 
and assistance to care for it personally. What the children 
really care for, the citizens will respect and trespassing will 
soon cease. 

If out-of-door closets are a necessity, two should be 
entirely separate, as far apart as possible and opening away 
from each other at the rear of the school lot, with a separate 
walk to each. These out-buildings should be made as well 
as if for the best private families, and, by the unceasing vig- 
ilance of the teacher and her helpers, kept absolutely 
clean and free from markings or cuttings. If the buildings 
are whitewashed often and marks removed as soon as discov- 
ered, public sentiment among the scholars will soon demand 
neatness. 

Caution. Daily inspection, to see that paths are kept 
clear and that everything is neat, is a necessity even when a 
regular janitor is employed. 
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These rear yards should be real playgrounds and the 
children encouraged to play heartily there except in very 
inclement weather. The grounds should be under the 
constant superrision of the teacher, who should be there to 
join in the play, inventing and teaching new games, directing 
old ones, entering heartily into all the exercise and fun, and 
yet preventing quarrels and accidents by a kindly watch- 
fulness over all. A spirit of hearty good-fellowship should 
be instilled into the play time, and dangerous games ruled 
off the list. 

Cautions. 1. Children must be taught to respect and 
care for the school premises and school property as positively 
as they would be in the most refined homes. 

2. The pride of the pupils is easily roused to prevent 
littering the yards with papers, bits of food or other unde- 
sirable things. Thoughtlessness will be the rule and will be 
hard to overcome; but there will be little if any malicious 
harm done by primary children. Unfailing patience, tact 
and a good-natured firmness will accomplish everything if 
the teacher remembers that time is needed for the growth 
of good habits as well as for the growth of trees. 

3. In this effort to make good citizens, eliminate the 
prohibitory **Don't 1" Substitute a smiling **Please do" 
and note the good effect it will have. 

4. The Neighborhood. — Before the time for opening the 
term, it would be wise and helpful to make a somewhat 
prolonged visit to the district in which your new school is 
located, to see that the school grounds and school rooms 
are clean and ready for use, to inspect the apparatus and 
general furnishings, to learn if aught is needed of the 
essentials and to become acquainted in a general way with 
the characteristics of the neighborhood. From the school 
officials learn what families you can rely upon from the 
outset to assist your efforts, privately making up your mind 
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to win all the patrons to your assistance as speedily as 
possible. Ascertain facts about boarding places and engage 
one that will be comfortable and of convenient distance from 
school. For your own improvement and social status, let 
this temporary hopie be, if possible, in one of the most 
cultured families of the section, even though the expense 
may be more. 

Cautions. 1. While it is desirable that you should obtain 
all the information about the school and the neighborhood 
that is essential to your success, in questioning school 
officials great discretion must be observed, since any 
appearance of prying into the affairs of others may be 
resented, and also because school officials themselves are 
sometimes not above prejudice and they may give informa- 
tion which is somewhat misleading. 

2. Be especially careful not to engage board or to become 
too intimate with any family that have the reputation of being 
mischief-makers or gossips, but be guarded in your manner 
of inquiry. Whatever you say will probably be repeated 
and it may reach the very ears that should not hear it. 

3. When you are settled in your work try to be brave 
and cheerful; avoid discouragements and homesickness by 
keeping busy, taking brisk exorcise in the open air and by 
the daily morning ** sponge off" in cold water, followed by 
most vigorous rubbing. 

4. Never permit yourself to take sides in any neighbor- 
hood quarrels nor to repeat anything unpleasant that may 
be told to you. 

5. Be kindly and courteous to every person you moot, 
and especially so to the poorest patrons of your school, 
who are liable to be supersensitive over their position in 
life. 

6. Endear yourself to the entire community by a genuine 
sympathy in their pursuits, by the gentle graces of your own 
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life and character, and, last but not least, by doing the work 
for which you are hired with earnestness, interest, thorough- 
ness and skill. 

7. Disarm gossip and adverse criticism by uniform kind- 
ness and a gracious demeanor, and win the respect of the 
people you live among by treating them with unvarying con- 
sideration and by showing that you respect yourself. Give 
lessons in courtesy and self-control by example rather than 
by precept. 

8. Lead a white life and hold fast to your ideals, your 
trust in God and your faith in your fellow creatures. In 
this way you are sure to get the best help from your 
neighborhood and leave it better than you found it. 

5. The School Officials. — A wise traveler seeking infor- 
mation concerning a journey goes to the railroad officials 
whose business it is to give such information, knowing that 
no other course is safe to follow. Arriving in a great, 
crowded, strange city, he inquires his way from the city 
police or from uniformed attendants who are at the stations, 
employed by the railroads for the express purpose of furnish- 
ing travelers local information of any kind. So a teacher, in 
order to be quite safe, should go directly to the school 
officers who are to be in authority, respectfully seeking the 
information needed before school opens and from time to 
time thereafter. Others in the district may be as competent 
as they, but these are the ones to whom the public has 
assigned the task of watching officially over the school. 
They have been chosen as public counselors for the teacher, 
to help her by advice when difficulties arise, to warn her 
when hidden shoals and quicksands threaten to wreck the 
frail boat she is trying to steer safely through unaccustomed 
waters ; they are the ones to whom she may frankly confess 
her aims and her limitations; they are the ones to weigh 
and consider the facts of any troublesome school case and 
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adjudicate without prejudice. Hence to them should the 
teacher turn for help in local matters. 

Cautions. 1. Be alert in every sense and adjust your 
own difficulties as far as you possibly can, lest the com- 
munity lose faith in you. 

2. Be careful about trespassing upon the time of your 
school officials too often. Make a note of things needed 
day by day and, when it seems worth while, go to the officials, 
settle all these points at one yisit, being careful not to publish 
abroad the results of such interviews. 

3. Give to school officials the deference and courtesy due 
to their offices. As long as you remain under their super- 
vision, work in harmony. Should this ever become impos- 
sible without sacrificing your ^elf-respect, resign at once. 

6. The Superintendent. — The teachers for whom this 
course is intended are all in one way or another related to 
some superintendent. If in district schools, they will be 
under the supervision of the county superintendent. If in 
town, village or city schools, a local superintendent may be 
in charge. The natural relation of teacher to superin- 
tendent is one of unfailing loyalty. Under ordinary con- 
ditions no one is in a better position to give encouragement 
and assistance than the superintendent, and usually he is 
competent to render it. If not, there is still a reason for 
loyaljiy while he holds the office. 

The function of the board is to look after the material 
welfare of the school. The educational interests are largely 
in the hands of the superintendent. He is the logical 
adviser in all questions relating to the course of study or 
methods of teaching, as well as in management and dis- 
cipline. Not infrequently in towns and cities the board 
delegates most of their authority to him, and he then 
•becomes their agent for engaging teachers and for the 
administration of all school affairs. This is not usually true 
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of the county superintendent, whose powers are limited by 
law but are sometimes even more comprehensive than those 
of a city superintendent. 

As a matter of self-protection, one of the first things to 
be done by a teacher is to ascertain clearly her relation to 
the superintendent and to learn definitely his powers. She 
is then on firm ground and can easily adjust herself to 
conditions. 

In a small town the superintendent is accessible at almost 
all times and even may be daily in communication with the 
teacher. In such instances they can work together to 
mutual advantage, and the willing and intelligent support 
of the teacher will receive its reward in cheerful assistance. 
Frequently it is true in country districts that the teacher 
will not see the county superintendent more than once in a 
term, and so may have little opportunity to make his ac- 
quaintance. But when he does appear his experience is such 
that he is doubtless able to give a great deal of assistance 
and is willing to advise in the troublesome questions that 
have arisen. In most cases where he cannot be seen, a letter 
of inquiry receives prompt and cheerful attention. 

Usually there are sundry reports required of the teacher, 
and these should always be made out promptly and accurately 
and mailed or delivered on the date specified. These reports 
are probably based upon the school registers and records, 
which, it is unnecessary to say, are always to be kept 
accurately and fully. 

Cheerful compliance with the requests of superintendents, 
regular attendance upon teachers' meetings when they are 
accessible, and activity in the educational interests of the 
county or city always speak well for the teacher and interest 
the authorities in her success. Much of the reputation 
which leads to advancement in the teacher's profession is 
created in ways of which the beginner is almost unconsciouB. 
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So whatever care is expended in guarding the larger relations 
of school life will almost certainly be rewarded. 

In country districts it not infrequently happens that the 
county superintendent is able to render a great deal of 
assistance in relieving the unpleasant or detrimental con- 
ditions in the school buildings {Cnd grounds. In some states 
the superintendent has power to order the closing of a school 
building and the construction of a new one. Though this 
is a power he may not like to exercise, yet his advice and 
warning often result in improving conditions decidedly. 

Caution. It is hardly necessary to say that it is not wise 
to appeal to the county superintendent to settle minor 
questions of disagreement or to interfere in the government 
of the district unless there are very strong reasons for it. 

7. The Pupils. — If you were to teach in one of the primary 
rooms in certain districts of Chicago or Xew York, you 
might expect to meet a great variety of nationalities — almost 
as many in some instances as there are pupils. Children 
with all shades of complexion and of hair and eyes, children 
wearing all sorts of clothing and in all stages of enlighten- 
ment—or of ignorance — and representing every sort of 
temperament known, would be there the first morning of 
the term, awaiting your advent, ready to pronounce judg- 
ment upon you even before you have had time to remove 
your wraps and call the school to order. 

The manifold perils of a great city demand a constant 
alertness, a rapidity of judgment and a knowledge of ways 
and means so unchildlike as to seem positively uncanny. 
On the way to school the city child has railroad and street 
car tracks to cross, automobiles, bicycles, carriages, drays, 
equestrians, pedestrians and numberless other dangers 
incident to a crowded thoroughfare to avoid. All these are 
unknown to the country child who takes his way leisurely 
along the road, slowly absorbing the cheery song of the 
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birds, the beauty of the wayside flowers, the radiance of the 
sky, the purity of the air, with no one to molest or make 
afraid. If, then, you are so fortunate as to teach in a rural 
school, be sure you will be met by boys and girls with bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks, by happy hearts and happy faces — in 
short, by natural children, normally developed, and not by 
the half-starved, weazened-faced, prematurely old, wholly 
pathetic little beings that come up in the congested sections 
of great cities. Be thankful accordingly, for the freer life 
and the happier lot awaiting you. 

Childhood is a most perplexing problem, a bundle of 
wondrous possibilities and contradictions, even when 
untoward circumstances do not interfere to add unnatural 
complications. As in the city, so in the c(Juntry district or 
small town, there will be a great variety of temperament, 
unequal advancement, and differing home life for you to 
grapple with. But for the most part, there will be a spirit 
of friendly welcome to greet you and eyes will look frankly 
into your own. In some cases the little ones will be full of 
timidity and shyness, but there will be no ac^tual fear and 
no covert slyness. 

In this little human garden there will be very few rank 
weeds to eradicate. You will find the soil clean and adapted 
to the good seed you are to sow therein and nurture into the 
beautiful blossoms of a fine courtesy, into the full fruitage 
of a beautiful character. 

8. The Teacher. — Where do you find yourself on this first 
morning of the term ? Is your Child Garden located among 
prosperous, native-born Americans or is it in some little, 
struggling community of foreigners, most of whom speak 
French, Italian, German or some other tongue so unfamiliar 
to your ear that it gives you a homesick thrill to hear it ? 
Are the little ones well clothed, cleanly and tidy, or do they 
bear the unmistakable evidences of poverty and gross neglect ? 
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Ib the "temple of learning," of which you are the newly- 
chosen priestess, a modem, well-proportioned and well-kept 
building in a thriving little village, or is it merely a tiny sod 
schoolhouse out on the lonely prairie with human habitations 
few and scattered ? Be the locality and environment what 
they may, the Child Garden is ready and the group of eager, 
wondering little people is waiting to welcome the new 
gardener! 

What is the new teacher like ? Is she smiling or does she 
frown ? Is she prettily dressed or carelessly clothed, without 
regard to whether the color and cut of her garments are 
suitable and becoming ? Is there a flower in her hand or a 
ferule? Is her hair becomingly dressed or untidy and 
neglected ? Are her teeth and finger nails clean and well 
cared for? Is her collar clean and white? Is her voice 
pleasant and well modulated, or strident and irritating? 
Can she laugh, and will she let the children laugh some- 
times? Will she be a lovable friend or a hard task-mistress ? 

All these questions, and many more, are vaguely flitting 
through the little brains as the teacher appears. Human 
nature is tjie same the world over. Children instinctively 
love beauty, cleanliness, tidiness, becoming clothing, friendly 
smiles, pleasant voices and cordial, cultured manners, as 
they instinctively turn from the opposites. Their intuitions 
are so keen and their sensibilities so acute that they are 
seldom deceived by any outward pretense. While they are 
quickly attracted by grace of form and beauty of feature, 
they speedily detect shams, and unless the outward charms 
are sustained by inward loveliness, they will turn away to 
cling to the teacher through whose rugged features shines 
that beauty of soul that constitutes lovableness. 

No one is to infer that perfection of form and feature are 
to be held lightly. Far from it. Beauty is a gift to be 
thankful for and not to bo depreciated. But there is a 
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beauty of spirit greater than physical beauty alone, a beauty 
causing one to forget irregularity of outlines, a beauty that 
by its irradiation seems to replace ugliness with loveliness. 

All may not possess or command the beauty that comes 
from physical perfection and fine raiment. But it is the 
right, the privilege and the duty of every teacher to make 
the best of the gifts she does possess, to keep her physical, 
mental and moral self at that high tide of health — which 
alone gives permanent beauty. 

And it is the right of the poorest district to expect to 
see a teacher who is normally developed, healthy, vigorous 
in mind and body, energetic, courageous, cheerful, sym- 
pathetic, absolutely cleanly and tidy, and becomingly dressed. 

The schoolroom is a place for business and the attire 
should be suited to the work to be done. Materials need 
not be expensive and tlie clothing will always be suitable 
and becoming if neatly made and chosen carefully with 
reference to color and pattern. Little touches of color are 
almost a necessity in primary rooms, where the children 
hunger and thirst for beauty as flowers for the sunshine and 
dew. But the color may best be supplied by a natural flower 
or by a dainty ribbon or necktie. 

Caution. Glaring or discordant colors rasp the nerves 
of children. Dresses with trailing skirts or of material that 
is easily harmed by dust are out of place where blackboard 
and crayon are used. 

Moreover, it is the right of every school to have a teacher 
who is prepared to do the work for which she is employed, 
who has studied conditions, is able and willing to make the 
best of what she finds, understands what tools are best and 
brings the skill to use these to the best advantage. A 
teacher can make no greater mistake than to try to teach 
^'according to her salary." Are you in a school this year 
that pays but a meager salary and fUruishQs little or nothing 
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to work with besides the walls and seats ? Teach this school 
so well that next year a more desirable district will clamor 
for your services and be glad to pay well for them. Always 
do tiie best you can in salary without crowding out or under- 
bidding another teacher. Then, whether your pay be much 
or little, teach as if you had a royal income and meant to 
earn every dollar of it. 

The teacher stands legally in the parents' place during 
school hours; hence she is responsible for the spiritual, 
mental and physical welfare of the pupils as long as they 
remain at the schoolhouse. The spiritual care is never to 
include any direct or indirect sectarian teaching. Anything 
and everything that savors of sectarianism is strictly for- 
bidden by law . in most states. On the other hand, the 
teacher is expected, by example and by precept, to inculcate 
the doctrine of good citizenship— a citizenship having the 
Christian virtues and graces for its foundation. In the main, 
this work is done the most efficiently, without confusion or 
bluster, by the silent influence of daily example. By making 
and enforcing the right sort of rules, by choosing the right 
kind of stories to read to pupils, the right kind of songs for 
them to sing, the right kind of maxims for them to learn, 
the right kind of pictures for them to see and the right sort 
of games for them to play,'good citizenship will certainly 
be taught. 

The mental welfare of the children is best conserved 
when the teaching is such as to inspire original thought and 
willing effort on the part of the pupils. These character- 
istics are the natusal outgrowth of the school when the 
teacher possesses the right teaching spirit, a good general 
education, training for her work and the skill and tact 
needed to preserve the harmonious relations necessary to a 
happy school atmosphere. 

^e physical welfare of the children is a matter for con- 
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stant thought and attention. Speaking in general terms, 
the Bnbject is covered in the discnssionB upon cleanliness, 
pare air, proper lighting, heating and seating, provisions for 
proper recesses and alternations of work and play. 



n. WHAT 18 REQUIRED? 

In studying cur supposed problem to learn what is given 
that would aid us in its solution, we found eight important 
items, viz., the schoolhouse, the school furniture, the school 
grounds, the neighborhood, the school officials, the super- 
intendent, the pupils and the teacher. In our detailed 
consideration of these items, to learn the bearing each has 
upon the problem itself and the relation each item has to the 
other items given therein, we have already indicated witlr 
sufficient clearness what is required as to each item taken 
by itself; and to a certain extent we have discussed the 
situation as a whole, particularly from the view-point of a 
reasonable, dispassionate outsider interested somewhat in 
the philosophy of education. 

What we now have to deal with is of a less tangible 
character and must be from the view-point of the teacher 
herself. In fact, the question resolves itself into something 
like this : What is required of the teacher in order that she 
may be considered a success, measured not only by the 
standards of those set temporarily in authority over her, but 
by the broader intellectual life and the subtler judgment of 
high educational leaders whose unified thought dominates 
scholastic opinion the civilized world over ? 

Her temporary school officials demand of her proper care 
of the buildings and grounds, fair treatment of the pupils 
and patrons, respect to themselves as the recognized arbiters 
of the school's destinies, education, a good moral character, 
good health, cleanliness, neatness, some degree of executive 
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ability and skill, and the power to impart knowledge to the 
pupils placed in her charge. 

It is also required of her that she shall teach so many 
pages of arithmetic, geography, grammar, or of whatever 
branches she is hired to teach, with such a degree of 
thoroughness as will enable the pupils to pass the required 
examinations and receive the expected promotions in grade 
at the time prescribed by the course of study for this 
particular county and district. 

All of these demands are clearly stated and are easy to 
comprehend, and the time is not so very far in the past when 
these were the sum total of what was required of the rural 
teacher, and she who met these requirements in a creditable 
way was called by her public successful. Then was teaching 
a comparatively easy occupation to follow. Then might the 
teacher assign and hear the lessons from day to day accord- 
ing to precedents established by generations of teachers who 
had preceded her, and go home with a clear conscience, 
feeling sure that no fault would be found by her patrons. 

But that time has passed. The higher tribunal of 
educational thought and opinion now requires that along 
with the arithmetic and other branches taught, pupils — 
even little children— must be taught to think for themselves, 
to know and to choose what is right, to regard the rights of 
others, to learn to love order and beauty and symmetry, to 
recognize the responsibility resting upon even the youngest 
child as a factor in his world, to understand that truthful- 
ness, kindness, courage and love of home and country are 
indispensable to the real happiness of the individual and to 
the welfare of the community. In short, there must be 
genuine growth in character and a distinct training for the 
best citizenship and the.highest patriotism among the school 
children of to-day in order to satisfy the best educational 
seutiment and to meet the actual needs of this republic. 
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For hundreds of years past this direct character building 
has been attempted and more or less successfully accom- 
plished in the higher institutions of learning, notably in the 
best colleges and preparatory schools. But it was not until 
these later days that thoughtful men and women turned 
their most earnest attention to the primary schools and to 
the ungraded rural schools. Now so rapidly has public 
opinion adranced in this direction, that even the remote 
rural districts cry out for teachers able to develop a higher 
culture in the boys and girls from the farms or the mines. 

We think it safe to assert that with the almost unlimited 
advantages for home study now offered, where attendance 
on colleges and normal schools is quite impossible, every 
earnest, ambitious teacher having a high ideal of life and i'-s 
duties may so improve herself as to become to the boys and 
girls of the rural districts the faithful friend, the safe coun- 
selor, the enthusiastic leader, and the embodied ideal of 
citizenship that Dr. Arnold was at Bugby, that Horace 
Mann was at Oberlin, that David Page was at Albany, that 
Dr. Mark Hopkins was at Williams, that Mary Lyon was at 
Mt. Holyoke, that Dr. Sheldon was at Oswego, that Colonel 
Parker was at Quincy and at the Chicago Normal School. 

After all is said and done, it is what the teacher is that 
counts most in the education of the child; and the 
inherent nobility of the teacher is what develops nobility in 
the child. Therefore, before closing this question as to 
what is required, shall we not say of the teacher and with 
all the emphasis possible: Education is required; skill is 
required; energy, tact, patience and courage are required; 
high ideals and lofty moral purpose are required ; all that 
makes up the highest type of noble character is required. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said: *' We must be as 
courteous to a child as to a picture; give it the advantage 
of the best light." Thus only can the merits of the picture 
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be seen and appreciated. Thus only can the child be given 
all that he is entitled to at the hands of the schools. Thus 
only can each little **bundle of possibilities" be developed 
into the highest manhood or womanhood, into such a citizen 
as will be safe to trust with the ruling of home and country. 
And this, too, is among the things required by our edu- 
cational problem. 

m. WHAT 18 THE BEST METHOD? 

It is with the answer to this question that Part Two of 
our course is concerned. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the proper seating of a school, considering the 
relation (a) of the seat and the desk to the pupil ; (b) of 
seats to the source of light; (c) of seats to the stove or 
source of heat ; {d) of seats to the teacher's desk. 

2. What efifects does a badly ventilated schoolroom have 
upon pupils and consequently upon their work ? 

3. What are the particular merits of each of the two 
systems of ventilation described in your lesson ? 

4. Why does character play so important a part in a 
teacher's success? May a teacher with character above 
reproach still fail in her work? Give reasons for your 
answers. 

5. Which of the various precautionary measures 
mentioned in this lesson are taken exclusively for hygienic 
reasons? Be specific and give reasons for taking the 
precaution. 

6. What has a teacher a right to expect of the authorities 
employing her ? What have the authorities a right to expect 
from the teacher ? 
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7. What seems to yoa the most difficult problem with 
which the inexperienced country school teacher has to deal? 
Suggest plans to overcome this difficulty. 

8. Describe the personal appearance and manners of 
your ideal teacher. 

9. Give at length two ways in which you would secure 
the cooperation of your pupils in keeping the school grounds 
and schoolhouse in good condition. 

10. In what position does the teacher stand with respect 
(a) to the school board ; {b) the superintendent and (c) the 
people of the district ? 




A FEATHER IN HER CAP 



LESSON TWO 

FURTHER PRELIMINARY MATTERS 

The teacher has need to consider and decide upon a 
namber of matters which are so closely connected with the 
administration of school affairs that their proper adjustment 
means smoothness and harmony, as their neglect or unskill- 
ful handling means friction and loss of time. These matters 
require careful thought and good judgment before the term 
really opens. 

1. Janitors. —When making a contract for a school, the 
teacher should never forget to have the question of janitor's 
service fully decided, since, in many instances, its omission 
from the written contract means that the teacher must pay 
for such service or assume all its duties and burdens herself. 

Duties of Jakitors. In cities, janitors are hired by 
the year at a fixed salary and their duties are specifically 
enumerated. Such janitors are of great assistance as long as 
their duties are discharged efiiciently and promptly, and for 
neglect of duty, impertinence or other misbehavior they are 
liable to be dropped at any time. 

In small towns it has been too often the custom to employ 
janitors simply because they need work of some kind, rather 
than because they are fitted for the place. In rural districts 
almost no attention has been given to this matter, the school 
authorities seeming to think that the janitor service will 
take care of itself through some device of the teacher. 

In each of the two latter cases manifest injustice is in- 
flicted on the entire school. Sweeping and dusting are not 
properly done, fires are not well regulated, paths are not made 
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at the proper time, if at all, water is not Bnpplied — ^in &ct, 
the numerouB Beryices affecting the sanitation and comfort 
of the school are grossly neglected, and thns disease readily 
creeps into the school, finding all conditions made ready 
for it. Hence, teachers haye a right to ask that janitors be 
appointed at a regular price, and chosen for eflSciency. The 
agreement as to janitor service in country schools should be 
made a part of the contract at the time the teacher is hired, 
or such services may be demanded of the teacher. 

Caution. It is the teacher's duty to supervise the work 
of the janitor and to report willful neglect thereof. It is 
also her duty to see that the janitor is always treated with a 
courteous kindness by the pupils and by herself. 

2. Luncheonfl. — In primary schools it is a wise precaution 
to permit the little ones to bring a light luncheon to be eaten 
at the long recess. This, in many cases, is really a necessity 
to the comfort and proper nutrition of young children, as 
the excitement incident to getting off to school in season 
often causes breakfast to be neglected, if not entirely 
omitted. 

Bipe fruits in their season are the best for such luncheons, 
and when fruit cannot be had, light, well-baked bread with 
good butter is wholesome and suitable. Heavy sweets and 
pickles should be ruled out, but light cookies may be used. 

When pupils reside a long distance from the school and 
the weather is very inclement, they should be encouraged to 
bring their dinners to school. In all other cases it is far 
better for children to have the warm food and the exercise 
incident to going home for their noon meal. 

Whenever an opportunity occurs, the teacher should offer 
kindly suggestions as to the best food to bring for dinner. 
Good bread and butter, fruit, cold meat or eggs, cookies or 
cakes, jelly and cheese in moderate quantities are 
among the best and most available articles. Discourage 
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rich pastries, rich cake, sour pickles, candies and all other 
forms of food hard to digest or likely to prove unwhole- 
some. Children will be more easily influenced if the 
teacher's luncheon is always of the sensible kind. 

Whenever meals are eaten at school, insist upon an 
orderly and mannerly method of eating, like that at a well 
conducted home table. 

Much cruelty to children of poor families might be pre- 
vented by a kindly cooperation between the teacher and the 
mothers in well-to-do circles. The contrast between the 
contents of lunch boxes and dinner baskets often causes 
unmerited humiliation to such pupils as cannot afford the 
dainties their eyes daily look longingly upon. Moreover, 
such children are often subjected to thoughtless taunts and 
ridicule because of their meager or uninviting luncheons. 
For all reasons, it would be far better if only plain food and 
good fruit were bronght to school and more fortunate pupils 
encouraged to divide their fruit or other dainties generously 
and tactfully with their poorer companions. 

3. Mothers' Meetings. — It has become the custom in 
many districts to set apart a day, now and then, for the 
mothers to meet with the teacher in order to discuss in a 
friendly, informal way, subjects of importance to the 
children. 

This is producing good results, but will do still more 
when these meetings lose all semblance of club work and 
become merely a neighborhood counseling together for the 
good of the children. We would suggest that the mothers 
be urged to come to the school every Friday afternoon, when 
the program is changed, lightened and perhaps shortened. 
They may bring their sewing or fancy work with them, that 
they may not feel the loss of time. After the children are 
gone, such questions as the character of luncheons, suitable 
dress for school children to wear, rules and regulations 
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relating to recesses and other important topics may be 
informally talked over, the teacher setting forth the needs 
she has observed and holding herself ready to answer ques- 
tions bearing upon the matters under consideration, asking 
for suggestions as to ways and means and keeping always 
before the mothers present the fact that she wishes their 
judgment and cooperation. 

4. Helpers. — Books, pencils, etc., may be very quickly 
and quietly distributed by helpers appointed for the purpose. 
These helpers may serve for a week, be then publicly thanked 
for their services and relieved by other children, who are 
appointed in their turn to serve for a week. They assist 
the teacher in various ways in the details of the school 
housekeeping outside of the janitor's regular duties. 

General good feeling may be secured by choosing helpers 
on Friday afternoon each week from those who have proved 
themselves faithful and trustworthy. The teacher may make 
her appointment in such words as, ^^ John, Helen, Sarah and 
Henry are among those who have been particularly faithful 
(or courteous) this week, and I appoint these four as helpers 
for next week." This right spirit may also be induced by 
such maxims as Lucy Laroom's ^'Hands that bless are 
blest," and Edward Everett Hale's **Lend a hand." 

Caution. Children should never be forced to serve in 
any such capacity, nor allowed to look upon such an appoint- 
ment save as a mark of distinction. 

6. Emergencies. — (a) Accidents. To the unusual con- 
ditions, the emergencies that are liable to arise any day, some 
portion of this lesson must be devoted. Despite the care 
and watchfulness of the best and most experienced teacher, 
accidents sometimes occur in the schoolhouse or upon the 
school premises. When the accident is of a serious nature, 
like the breaking of a bone, for instance, the teacher should 
send word to the parents at once and call a doctor with all 
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speed, getting the one usually employed by the family if 
possible. Meantime the little patient should be made as 
comfortable as possible until the doctor arrives and takes 
charge. 

Fortunately, such serious accidents are of rare occur- 
rence, but a child with a headache, a toothache, a cut, a 
bruise or a bad scratch may appear on any day and at any 
hour. Such accidents rarely need cause alarm and usually 
may be effectively treated by the teacher herself. For these 
emergencies the teacher should have a supply of clean old 
linen handkerchiefs, a stick of court plaster and a spool of 
strong white thread (No. 8 or 10). A small, clean sponge 
or soft cloth is useful to cleanse the affected places before 
any other remedies are used. 

Stings from bees or wasps are frequent in the country, 
and for these a little ammonia will afford quick relief. For 
headache, use a bandage wet in cold water and placed 
around the head above the eyes. A clean handkerchief wet 
with some stimulating, refreshing odor, like lilac extract, bay 
rum, cologne, or even spirits of camphor will often soothe 
and quiet the nerves and banish the pain. Gloves will often 
quiet the toothache. 

The location of the school building may carry with it its 
peculiar perils and possibilities of peril, and it is impossible 
to give here any special suggestions for action. If the 
teacher determines to retain her self-possession, to act 
promptly and skillfully as far as she knows, and to send for 
help when a serious difficulty of any kind arises, there is 
nothing in the possibility of accidents to cause worry or 
anxiety. 

(b) Ikolemskt Weather. When children reach the 
school with wet feet or wet garments, the first business 
should be to dry them thoroughly at a good fire. On very 
wet or snowy days, many children are habitually kept at 
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home. Those who do reach school should at once be made 
as comfortable as possible. Let them gather close around 
the stote, while you conduct the momiug exercises as they 
are getting warm and dry. Order can easily be maintained 
although most of the ordinary formalities are for the time 
dispensed with. 

In the winter, children often start for school insufficiently 
protected from the cold. Sometimes they have not enough 
clothing, but more often they start out with carelessly tied 
hoods or with half-buttoned coats. 

We remember one dreadful winter on the outskirts of a 
northern city when the children often reached the school- 
house door with chilled hands or feet, and in numerous cases 
with frost-bitten cheeks or ears, due to the necessity of pass- 
ing a long bleak space near the St. Lawrence River. Over 
the wide expanse of ice came a fierce wind from the Canadian 
shore, deadly in its coldness. It became a necessity for the 
teacher to reach the schoolhouse in time to meet the first 
child and to remain by the door to inspect each pupil as he 
entered. Those who had been property protected could pass 
at once into the heated schoolrooin to remove their wraps. 
But when there were frost-bitten cheeks or ears, the teacher 
held snow over tlie frosted spots until they became red instead 
of white. Then was it safe for the child to approach the 
fire. Any other conrse would have entailed severe pain, 
and, in some cases, permanent disfigurement. When hands 
were badly chilled, they were first plunged into cold water 
and then chafed for some time before the child could ap- 
proach the stove without suffering acute pain. Such care 
may become necessary in any northern winter. 

Before children are sent out into cold or stormy weather, 
their wraps should be brought into the room, thoroughly 
warmed and then adjusted and fastened so that there is no 
danger of their coming off. In the summer time severe 
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thnnderstorms may come up near the close of school, and 
then it is the part of wisdom to send the children home 
early if it is certain that they can be safely housed before 
the storm breaks. But if the storm has come too near 
before discovery, it is wiser to detain the children until after 
the storm or until their parents come for them. In the 
winter time children should not be sent out to face the 
pitiless wind and snow without particular care, and it some- 
times happens, especially in the prairie sections, that violent 
storms of wind and snow make it dangerous even for an 
adult to venture out. Those who are familiar with these 
st6rms, or blizzards as they are called locally, are able to 
detect signs of their approach that would not be noted by a 
new-comer. After the storm has burst in its fury, the small 
children should not be allowed to go out alone, and if special 
assistance is not at hand the teacher should keep the pupils 
warm and comfortable indoors until help arrives. 

(c) Precautions Against Fire. During the winter 
time, fire is an ever-present possible danger, but in small 
rural schools, where the houses are only one story in height, 
there is no great danger even though the building has but 
one door. If fire starts and gains headway, obstructing the 
passage to the door, pupils may escape through the windows 
or the smaller ones may be carefully handed to the larger 
pupils without. If the schools are crowded and consist of 
two or more rooms using the same exit, a simple plan for 
passing from the building should be practiced until it can be 
done quickly and without confusion, even under excitement. 
This may be called a fire drill, and occasionally the signals 
may be given for it at unexpected moments. 

(d) Contagious Diskases. Tliere are certain conta- 
gious diseases which the teacher is liable to meet, and with 
the symptoms of which she ought to bo familiar if possible. 
Measles, mumps, whooping cough, scarlet fever and diphtheria 
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are the principal children's diseases that are liable to appear 
in school, and of these the last two are the ones most to be 
dreaded, the ones which demand prompt and intelligent care 
for the patient's sake, and complete isolation for the safety 
of others. In any case in which the teacher is suspicions of 
a child's condition, the part of wisdom is to send the little 
one home promptly with a polite note explaining the cause, 
and if the parents are known to be ignorant or careless, 
recommending the immediate employment of a physician. 
Nothing should be done to cause unnecessary alarm either to 
the sick child or among the well pupils. In fact, nothing 
should be said about the case that will attract the attention 
of other children unless it becomes necessary for sanitary 
reasons. While promptness of action is necessary, undue 
haste and excitement should be avoided. 

In the mothers' meetings previously referred to, a help- 
ful subject for friendly discussion would be that of conta- 
gious diseases. The early symptoms, the progress of the 
disease and the period of convalescence, proper care and 
isolation during each stage, and the time when a safe return 
to school is possible, are all topics that might well come up 
for consideration. If a skillful physician (or an experienced 
trained nurse) could be present at one of these meetings to 
give a brief, plain talk upon the symptoms, care and preven- 
tion of contagious diseases, it would be a great help. If the 
doctor can come frequently, only one disease should be dis- 
cussed at a meeting and the mothers should be urged to par- 
ticipate freely in the discussion following the doctor's brief 
lecture. It goes without saying that their questions and 
remarks should be given sympathetic, respectful .attention. 

The schools are often the means of spreading contagious 
diseases in an alarming manner, and anything that can be 
done to teach the people the importance of prevention should 
not be lightly ignored. If the teacher herself is ignorant. 
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she should not hesitate to consult a physician promptly in 
any case of uncertainty. 

Besides the ones already mentioned, there are other 
minor infectious diseases which are the outgrowth of gross 
neglect of the most common rules of health, and these dis- 
eases the teacher is very apt to meet and should not hesitate 
to eradicate even at the risk of some personal InconVenieuce. 
Sometimes whole families are affected with vermin or skin 
diseases which might easily be communicated to other chil- 
dren in the school. These are always cases that need to be 
treated with great skill and tact and in a private manner. 
The mere fact that the children are affected shows that the 
parents are ignorant or careless, or both, and it is quite pos- 
sible that they will not care to be reminded of their neglect; 
still the teacher's duty is clear and the remedy lies with the 
parents and not with the children. The latter should not 
suffer mortification for what is not their own fault. A real 
sympalhy with the sufferings of the children will suggest to 
the teacher delicate ways in which the subject may be 
handled with the parents, who, however, must be made to 
understand the imperative necessity for a different condition. 
These cases of neglect are less frequent than formerly, and, 
in most cases, there are sanitary rules made by school offi- 
cials and covering such emergencies. These rules the 
teacher may cite if she finds it necessary. 

Caution, However disagreeable these cases may be, the 
teacher should manage them with skill and tact, in order to 
secure immediate reforms and still not arouse antagonism 
and ill-feeling by the discharge of an unwelcome duty. 

6. Apparatni. — It sometimes happens that teachers enter 
a school building and find little or nothing to work with. 
Sometimes this is due to lack of school funds, sometimes to 
lack of appreciation of the need of proper apparatus, some- 
times, alas I because the school authorities have become dis- 
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couraged and rendered indifferent by the neglect of previous 
teachers to take proper care of apparatus. 

It must be admitted that when costly maps are used as 
window shades, when a ten-dollar dictionary is worn to 
tatters by being used as a seat, or when valuable globes are 
stored in the wood-box and never used, it is little wonder if 
school oflScers refuse to expend further money for apparatus. 
Such incidents have actually happened and still may be 
paralleled in too many cases, but we are fain to believe that 
in these days of institutes, normal schools and extended 
home study, teachers — even the youngest — will seldom allow 
such gross abuse of property. With better training, teachers 
make better use of and take better care of the apparatus 
they have, and sacrifice much time and energy to get more. 

However, it still remains a fact that money for school 
purposes is seldom equal to the needs, and hence teachers 
should be able to suggest inexpensive ways of providing the 
tools for the school workshop. 

Some suggestions to this end have been made under the 
topic The School Furniture in Lesson One, In addition, some 
very homely hints may not come amiss here and now. 

(a) Scrapers. For instance, much labor may be saved 
and the best interests of the school conserved by arranging 
some plan for keeping mud and snow and water from being 
carried into the schoolroom. Seldom are there enough 
scrapers at the door, and frequently nothing of this kind is 
provided. In such cases ask the neighbors for garden hoes 
that are not longer usable, and nail the blades securely along 
both outside edges of the walk leading to the door; or use 
broken iron bars in the same way. 

A broom or strong duster hung near the outer door will 
be of great use to rid the boots of dust or snow. 

(S) Door Mats. When these are not supplied, then 
solicit contributions of pieces of old carpet and place them 
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in the hall by the outer door and by the doors leading 
directly into the schoolrooms. These are to be used after 
the scrapers and must be shaken and cleaned as in good 
private homes. 

(c) Blackboard Curtain. In primary rooms, a curtain 
that may be used to coyer work that is prepared for certain 
classes to use at certain hours only is a great convenience. 
It may be made of any washable cotton goods; brass rings 
may be sewed to the top hem ; a cord run through these, 
and the ends of the cord fastened to hooks in the woodwork 
at the upper ends of the blackboard. In this way the board 
is not at all injured or disfigured and the curtain may be 
pushed to one side when not needed. The teacher can make 
such a curtain at a very slight cost and its convenience will 
repay the trouble fourfold. 

{(l) Pointers. These, are simple things and not expen- 
sive, but are often lacking because they have been broken 
up through carelessness or, in some instances, from having 
been used as rods of correction. Any teacher would prefer 
a pointer properly made, finished with a rubber tip at one 
end and a hook at the other. But such is not a genuine 
necessity, and its place can bo filled, if necessary, by a hard- 
wood twig with smooth bark and of a suitable size and 
length. 

(e) Erasers. These are often poor and insufficient in 
number, but, fortunately, their place may be supplied by 
soft old cloths which can be easily dusted and washed. Upon 
request such cloths will be donated freely by the mothers of 
your pupils. 

(/) Charts. All primary teachers of experience know 
the value and convenience of charts for drill work in reading, 
spelling, number, phonics, color, nature work and other 
subjeots. Many teachers have also learned that charts of 
theif 9wp majcing i^re in many cases of grater Vf^luQ than 
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the expensiye ones famished by pablishing houses and school 
supply companies, because they can be made exactly to fit 
the needs of their own particular schools. 

The materials needed are a good supply of heavy manila 
paper, a yard of strong, coarse, unbleached linen or cotton, 
some brass rings and a ball of heavy cord. Cut the manila 
paper into sheets three feet by two feet, or two and a half 
feet by two feet, as preferred. Take one of these for the 
outside coyer in each case, marking on it in large, heavy, 
brush letters the name of the chart, as Spelling^ Phonics or 
Number. 

Bule the charts faintly with lead pencil and print rows 
of words or figures, or whatever is desired. It is best to use 
a brush and India ink ; but if these are not easily obtainable, 
use a very heavy marking pen, or a soft pine stick in cases 
of emergency, and very black ink. The main thing is to 
have the printing accurate, in large, distinct letters to pre- 
vent eye strain, and to have the chart neat as well as durable. 

Stencils and rubber stamps for marking may be obtained, 
if desired, from school book publishers and from school 
supply houses. 

The top edge of each chart leaf should be strongly bound 
with the heavy unbleached linen or cotton mentioned — about 
one inch wide on each side — to which two brass rings are 
strongly sewed. Through the rings pass t^pe or a strong 
string, so that these single sheets may be hung at a con- 
venient height for the children to use. 

While more specific directions for making and using 
charts will be given in future lessons, it is well to mention a 
few here. 

The reading charts should contain all the new words 
given to the little beginners, some original, simple, short 
Btorios made from groups of these words, and a few simple 
poems and stories, coming within the vocabulary of the class, 
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copied from the best primers, first readers or from other 
books prepared for young children. 

The number charts should be prepared in a similar way, 
having pages of additions, subtractions, multiplications, 
divisions and fractions, all confined within the limit set for 
children of the first three grades. These various arith- 
metical processes should be indicated by pictures of simple 
flowers, fruits, dominoes or other objects, by words, by 
figures and signs. The order indicated should be followed — 
the objective first and the abstract last. 

The pictures may be cut from worn-out books or from 
illustrated nursery and fioral catalogues, but the chart is 
even better if the teacher can make simple outline drawings* 
of familiar objects that the children easily recognize. 

For the S2)eUing charts a list o< all the new words given 
in the reading lessons should be preserved. Head the differ- 
ent columns "A," "B," "C," etc., to familiarize the little 
ones with that mode of numbering. Children may be told 
to learn the first five or ten words in Column A, the last five 
or ten in Column C, etc., according to grade of class and 
diflBculty of lesson. 

These spelling charts will be of great service also as word 
drills. Children may be called upon as follows: *' Henry 
may name the words in Column A, beginning at the foot of 
the column." When Henry makes a mistake, the teacher 
calls another child, who takes the pointer and names the 
words until top of column is reach-ed or until an error is 
detected. Then Henry may be culled upon again, to test his 
attention and to see that he knows the word previously 
missed. Have others name the words in order, beginning at 
head of column, others name words across the page, etc. 

« These outlines, wheu corret-tly iiuuU', may bo copied by the children to UIl 
a " busy work" period In which drawl n^f and .sp<»lUnff are associated. At other 
times children may use the outline drawings as models and cut or tear the 
forms from paper giyen by the teacher for this purpoae. 
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The order shonld be varied in as many ways as possible, both 
for preserving interest and as a more thorough test. 

Charts for phonics may be prepared and used in much 
the same way as for spelling. Oall upon children to show 
and name words ** having the short sound of a," *'the long 
sound of e," etc., having the class sound the word shown. 
Sometimes the teacher (or a designated pupil) "sounds" a 
letter or a word and another child shows that letter or word 
on the chart. Sometimes a letter or word is named and the 
class or one child sounds it, another one writing the same 
letter or word upon the board and placing the necessary 
diacritical marks upon it. 

Natural history {or science) charts should be classified as 
Plants^ Birds, Insects, Reptiles, Quadrupeds, Fishes, etc. 
Whenever a new picture belonging to any of these classes is 
brought, it should be pasted upon the proper page by the 
pupil who brings it to school. These natural history charts 
are of great interest to all children and are of the utmost 
value to use in connection with both oral and written language. 

Cautions. 1. Remember that these charts are almost 
invaluable to the primary teacher and can be made at a 
small cost. Both sides of the paper can be used without 
trouble, if the leaves are properly arranged so tnat the chart 
need be turned but once. The charts are far more interest- 
ing to the pupils when made as described than are the ones 
bought for the school, for the latter never change. By the 
use of tliese charts the teacher always has at hand plenty of 
suitable material for drill purposes at the recitation period 
or for quiet seat work. 

2. The charts, like everything else prepared ior young 
children, will lose thoir interest if kept constantly before the 
pupils. Use one sheet or set to-day, another to-morrow, 
and hang the remainder out of sight where they will be free 
from dust. 
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(g) Number Apparatus. In addition to the charts 
already referred to, simple objects to handle are necessary. 
Blocks three by one-half by one-half inches, of hard wood, 
planed and oiled, are among the best and most durable 
objects that can be found. These can be made by any 
mechanic at a small expense and should be retained for 
youngest children as part of the permanent furnishing of the 
primary room. 

However, it sometimes happens that these blocks cannot 
be had because there is not even a small amount of money 
to use. In such cases substitute straight, smooth-bark twigs 
four inches long, cut evenly, and kept in place by rubber 
bands when not in use. Toothpicks may be •used, also 
bright-colored, smooth pebbles of even size, or large, dry, 
colored beans or buttons, etc. Paper forms of domestic and 
familiar animals may be cut out and colored or left uncolored 
and used as the basis of original number problems. 

Your patrons will cheerfully loan scales and weights, gill, 
pint, quart and gallon measures, half-peck and bushel meas- 
ures and the like when they are needed to develop in the 
class ideas of weights and measures. 

Cautions, 1. These borrowed articles must always be 
treated with scrupulous care and returned promptly with 
courteous thanks. 

2. The children must learn their actual and relative 
values by actual use. Water may be used, ^'making 
believe** that it is milk, molasses, kerosene or vinegar. 
Sawdust or sand may be used instead of salt or sugar. 

3. An ingenious and willing teacher will not spend time 
in lamenting over the lack of apparatus, but will cast about 
to discover ways and means for securing what is needed. If 
there is money, she will buy what cannot be easily made. 
If not, she will substitute as indicated and see how much 
she and her pupils can manage to make that will answer 
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every purpose in class work and at the same time render-^he 
double service of gratifying the creative instinct inherent in 
every child. 

7. Libraries and Reading Eooms.— (a) Entertainments. 
In districts where public money is not provided for libraries, 
it is {)ossible to raise sums by entertainments, to which a 
small admission fee is charged. To make these entertain- 
ments successful financially, the program should be carefully 
worked out, the more serious parts offset by good singing, or 
by instrumental music, pretty marches, novel drills, calis- 
thenic exercises, concert recitations and other entertaining 
features. 

To secure "a full house," see that every family in the 
district is represented on the program. Even though the 
parts assigned are slight ones, the parents and friends will 
gladly attend because of their interest in their own kindred. 

All such entertainments are legitimate only when they 
can be carried out without detracting from the value of the 
daily work. Properly, they should, in the main, be the out- 
growth of the actual routine of the school and can be made 
so by selecting and carefully combining the best things 
presented on the various Friday afternoons. Explanation of 
the purpose and a tactful request will usually secure the 
hearty endorsement and cooperation of the citizens. 

For specific aid in planning and preparing such enter- 
tainments, we again refer you to the educational journals 
and to the books published for this express purpose. The 
room may be prettily decorated in harmony with the season, 
(.'edar green crepe paper, pressed autumn leaves, or the 
beautiful paper flowers that children are easily taught to 
make may be used with excellent (effect when natural greens 
and flowers are not obtainable. On these occasions use many 
United States flags. Xothing else so well lightens and 
brightens the room, to say nothing of the more lasting effect 
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secured by making the flag prominent and giving it the 
chief place of honor. 

Caution. Not more than one entertainment in any term 
of school should be attempted. This should come during 
the last week of the term, as an agreeable and perfectly suit- 
able ending to the close application of the previous weeks. 

{h) Traveling Libraries. In a few states, boxes of 
carefully chosen books are sent out by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to such school districts as apply for them. 
These books remain a certain time for the use of the pupils 
and are then passed on to other districts. There are also, 
in many states, excellent lists of books made up and approved 
by the Department of Public Instruction which are furnished 
to teachers to guide them in ordering books. These lists are 
prepared by experts, represent all the best publishing houses, 
and save a vast amount of time to teachers who are perplexed 
over the endless number of books from which to choose. 

The proper thing for any teacher to do is to become 
familiar at once with the library laws and provisions in force 
in the state wherein her school is located, and to govern her- 
self in accordance therewith. 

In choosing books for a school of mixed grades, be sure 
that provision is made for the little ones as well as for the 
more advanced pupils, not allowing reference books in history 
and other subjects to absorb all the fund. Save a little for 
sets of primary readers to supplement the series regularly 
used by the first three or four grades. These are better 
than other reading matter for such children, because the 
vocabulary is graded and the children can read the books for 
themselves. Thus, in this sense, the primary children are 
placed on a par with the older grades, a thing of no small 
importance, since it makes them responsible for the proper 
care of books, establishes for them the reading habit and 
develops in them a sense of dignity and self-respect that is. 
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in all ways, helpful. Moreover, such distribntion of funds 
satisfies the sense of justice in the parents of the little ones 
who have helped to raise the funds. ^ 

(c) School Beading Rooms. In small towns and in 
rural schools one of the best things for the pupils is the 
establishment of a reading room. Since it is not often that 
a separate room can be spared for this purpose, a long table 
may be placed in the schoolroom and supplied vrith news- 
papers and periodicals suited to the different grades. If 
there is not room for a table, the teacher^s desk may be used. 
When pupils reach the school before nine o^clock they may 
profitably fill in the waiting time by reading. They may do 
this at noon, also, and whenever a lesson is thoroughly pre- 
pared in advance of the hour for recitation. 

When there are older pupils there ought to be copies of 
such publications as The Week^s ProgresSy the Wide World 
Magazine^ Literary Digest and Little Chronicle^ from which 
a summary of events may be obtained. By taking advantage 
of the clubbing rates offered by many educational journals, 
nearly all the leading magazines and newspapers may be 
secured at greatly reduced rates. 

If possible, add some of the best magazines for children 
as well as for the older pupils to this list, and let the read- 
ing table afford valuable supplementary work in history, 
geography, science and civil government. We have seen 
almost phenomenal interest developed in such subjects, and 
such interest created in school life as a whole, that we feel 
sure any teacher of a rural school or of one in a small town 
will be rewarded fourfold for the effort it may cost to get a 
few of the best newspapers and magazines. 

Teachers should not allow themselves to be discouraged 
over the ideals and suggestions presented herein. It may 

* Money for pictures and other extra furnishings for the schoolroom may 
be eecured by methods similar to those suggested above for obtaining libraries. 
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not be quite possible to reach the ideal in library, reading 
room, decorations and other matters. No one expects all in 
one term or in one year. You can, at least, make in some 
needed direction a beginning that will be an incentive and 
encouragement for the next teacher, should you go else- 
where. 

Start with the belief that the changes suggested will 
greatly augment the value of your teaching. Decide what 
is needed most and begin upon that first. Oo bravely 
forward. Interest your pupils in the project and they will 
help to interest their parents and friends. Enthusiasm is 
contagious and spreads rapidly in a community where the 
school is really the focal point of interest. 

Cautions. 1. Work out one need before starting upon 
another. 

2. Be always very cautious about calling upon pupils or 
parents for money. To secure a working cooperation is far 
better, as it begets a permanent interest in school affairs, 
while asking often for contributions of money causes irrita- 
tion and is apt to frustrate your plans. 

3. The teacher should secure the aid of her pupils in 
raising funds for reading matter and not attempt to carry 
the burden alone. The boys and girls always take far more 
interest in whatever costs some personal sacrifice in the way 
of money, time or effort. 

4. The use of the reading table mnst be made a privilege 
to be earned, and not allowed to encroach upon reguhir work. 

5. Pupils must be trained to handle books, magazines 
and newspapers carefully and to leave tliem in orderly 
arrangement for others to use. 

6. The reading table needs to be carefully covered during 
the sweeping of the room and to be kept clean and free from 
dust. It is best to delegate this care to the older pupils, 
each to serve for a week. 
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8. Decorations. — The objects of schoolroom decoration 
are to minister to the child's innate craving for the beauti- 
ful, to encourage his efforts by placing on exhibition speci- 
mens of his best work, to reduce truancy and absences to 
the minimum, to eliminate all that is base and repulsive, to 
make the school seem more attractive and homelike and to 
create an atmosphere of refinement and good taste. 

The underlying principles of such decoration must be 
harmony, simplicity, appropriateness, with taste and skill in 
arrangement. 

The decorations should be adapted to the season of the 
year and to the grade of pupils for whom they are arranged. 

As a rule, when decoration is attempted at all, the tend- 
ency is to decorate overmuch and to introduce too many 
bright colors. In such c.ises the result is a crowded, bizarre 
appearance which gives a general sense of fussiness and 
unrest. Therefore, one of the first things to remember is to 
leave plenty of restful spaces for the eye to dwell upon when 
the mind and nerves have become weary from long-continued 
effort. 

(a) Color-scheme. The most restful tone color for a 
schoolroom is a dull green. If possible, instead of black- 
boards there should be boards of a dark green, which makes 
a less glaring contrast with tlie white crayon. The side 
walls should be of light olive and the ceiling white, faintly 
tinted with green. Window shades of a light olive color 
would complete the foundation color scheme and make a 
neutral that would pleasantly harmonize with almost any 
brighter color. 

(b) Borders. For September, a narrow border across 
the top of the blackboard representing a union of goldenrod 
and asters may be made in colored crayon. For Octobtr, 
the border may be autumn leaves. November may have oak 
leaves and acorns, stalks and ears of com, and so on. For 
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these borders, inexpensive stencils may be procured if the 
teacher has not the time or skill to draw. Often real leaves 
and other objects may be used in appropriate designs. 

When there is but a limited amount of board, it must be 
kept for work alone. In that case, the coveted bit of sea- 
sonable color may be supplied by making a calendar in 
colors, from large sheets of heavy manila paper, the same as 
that used for charts, using a whole page for each month. 
At the left side place an appropriate design and caVry the 
same idea across the top and partly down the right side in a 
narrow border. The letters and figures should be large and 
distinct, so as to be easily read in any part of the room. 

(c) Pictures. No schoolroom seems complete without 
pictures, and yet no pictures are far better than bad ones ; 
hence the choice of pictures should be governed by good 
taste, suitability of subject and adaptation to the needs of 
the pupils. 

In primary rooms, particularly, the pictures should be of 
a restful character or such as from their action element give 
a pleasantly exhilarating effect — never those that arouse 
sorrow, anger, combativeness or general unrest. The pic- 
tures hang before the children, meeting their eyes a hundred 
times each day, teaching their silent lessons, impressing 
themselves indelibly upon the character. 

The subjects of the pictures should be such as can be 
comprehended without much, if any, explanation. Moreover, 
the pictures should be simple in design, since many compli- 
cated details serve to confuse the children and leave behind 
a feeling of perplexity and doubt. Pictures of babies, little 
children, dogs, cats, rabbits, squirrels, lambs, hens and 
chicks, birds and flowers always appeal to children, as, also, 
those of cows, calves, deer and horses. All these lend them- 
selves naturally to action and arouse pleasant feelings because 
of their kindly associations. When tlie picture combines 
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^ny of these well-known animals with children or adults in 
friendly groups, the effect is better still, and a lesson of 
kindness to the dumb creatures of the world is also effect- 
ively impressed. 

Among the many beautiful pictures admirably adapted 
to use in primary schools are the following:^ 

Can't You Talk?— Holmes, 

Baby Stuart. — Vandyke. 

Family of Charles I. — Vandvke. 

Friends Now^ Pussy. ^ — Kauffman.' 

At the Farm. — Muiiier. 

The Little Nurse. — Von Bremen. 

Friends or Foes f — C. Burton Barber. 

Four Kittens. — T. Adam. 

Playmates. — H. Merle. 

The Afadonna of the Chair. — Raphael. 

The Madonna. — Von BoJenhausen. 

The Madonna. — Carlo Dolce. 

Christ Blessing Little Children. — Vogel. 

Child's Head. — Vop;el. 

The Little Shepherdess. — Munier. 

A Feather in Grandmother's Cap. — John Morgan. 

Girl with Lilacs. — Millais. 

Cows in Summer. — E. Van Marcke. 

Cows in June. — Auguste Bonheur. 

Playing Ball. — F. Dvorak. 

Miss Bowles. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Little Samuel. — Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

A Noble Charger. — Rosa Bonheur. 

*The Horse Fair. — Rosa Bonheur. 

^Changing Pasture. — Rosa Bonheur. 

*An Old Monarch. — Rosa Bonheur. 

*r/i€ Lake.—QoTOt. 

Dance of Children. — Corot. 

^Landscape (white birches). — Corot. 

*Eflie Deans. — Millais. 

*The Princes in the Tower. — Millais. 

*Day Dreams. — Sir Frederick Leigh ton. 

*Letty. — Sir Frederick Leigh ton. 

* Aurora. — Guido Reni. 

* Angels' Heads. — Correggio. 

* The Critics . — Lan dscer . 
*Deer. — Landseer. 

*Old Terneraire (Nelson's flag-ship). — Turner. 

I Pictures marked with the star are better appreciated by pupils above the 
primary grades. They may be used in schools containiiig all grades of children. 
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All of the foregoing list are paintings which may be had 
in black and white reproductions. Lists and prices may be 
obtained from The Perry Pictures Co., Maiden, Mass.; 
C. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass.; Soule Art Co., Boston, 
Mass., and others. It is surprising how many fine pictures 
may be obtained at a trifling expense. 

A good portrait of Longfellow adds to the dignity and 
refinement of the primary schoolroom; and the gentle, 
benignant face of this favorite poet never fails to win the 
love of the children and always lends new interest and 
charm to his poems. Portraits of other favorite authors 
may be used also. 

After the pictures are chosen, care should be taken to 
have them hung in a favorable light and where the children 
of the room can enjoy them most. 

Cautions. 1. The use of pictures on biblical subjects 
should be guarded so as not to antagonize religious senti- 
ment; especially is this caution necessary in schools com- 
posed very largely of Jewish children. 

2. No picture should be chosen for the schoolroom 
merely because it is among those called ''classic.'' Be sure 
that it possesses the needed characteristics and, if so, give it 
to the children whether it was done by "an old master" or 
by a more modern artist. 

3. Avoid battle scenes and such pictures as 77ie Par- 
the7ion in Ruinsy Tlie Death of Abel and TJie Laocobn^ for 
they produce saddening thoughts, unrest and even dissen- 
sion. 

(rf) Other Decorations. From time to time new speci- 
mens of the work done by the school should be put in evi- 
dence, changing often enough to avoid accumulations of dust 
and rubbish, than which nothing can be drearier in its effect. 

Specimens of written work, drawing and penmanship 
should be preserved as an encouragement tp painstaking 
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effort on tLe part of the little ones. So, also, with handi- 
work. Sash-curtains may easily be constructed from the 
chains made from colored papers. Another style may be 
made by stringing, alternately, large kindergarten colored 
beads and straws cut into lengths of one or two inches. 
Snch curtains placed across the lower sash of the windows 
give a pretty oriental effect if given artistic color blendings. 
Specimens of weaving, sewing, paper folding, cutting or 
tearing may be grouped to advantage and used in room 
decoration. 

Flowers in their season and a few growing plants are 
always in good taste, but these must be properly cared for 
and never allowed to die of neglect, else the underlying pur- 
pose will be wholly defeated. 

Cautions. 1. Eemember that the first requisite in pro- 
ducing an attractive schoolroom is cleanliness, with an 
orderly, systematic arrangement of books and apparatus. 

2. The second demand is for freedom, space ; overcrowd- 
ing produces a sort of mental breathlessness and irritates the 
nerves. 

3. Harmonious results are produced by proper color- 
schemes, simplicity, pleasing arrangement and entire appro- 
priateness of decorations. 

4. At least one United States flag should always be in 
the schoolroom, occupying a place of honor. 

5. Remember to change often from one exhibit to another 
in these specimens of handicraft and be careful to avoid 
**fussy" effects. 

When the above conditions are complied with, every one 
will be pleasingly impressed. The schoolroom remains a 
workroom, but there is the same subtle sense of refinement, 
good taste and cheeriness that one feels when entering a 
well-ordered house that is the home of cultured, refined 
people with high ideals of life. In such a schoolroom work 
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becomes a pleasnre, trials are few, and the spirit of willing 
helpfulness perrades the whole atmosphere. This same 
spirit may be induced even when it is not possible to have 
all the accessories mentioned above. We are well aware 
that the teacher cannot often control the outlay of money 
for such things. She must take the schoolroom as she finds 
it, but it can be kept clean and tidy, and these two essen- 
tials, united with unlimited good nature, perseverance and 
tact on her part, will do wonders. 



TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss luncheons under the head of (a) articles of 
food, (b) times and manner of eating, and (c) means for 
securing hygienic luncheons for the children. 

2. In what does the value of Mothers' Meetings consist ? 
Mention some difficulties which might arise in conducting the 
meetings, and methods for overcoming the difficulties. 
Name three good subjects for discussion at such meetings 
and point out any probable differences of opinion. Would 
differences of opinion be apt to breed dissensions in free 
discussions ? Justify your answer. 

3. Submit plans for three chart-pages, one a title-page 
and the others from the body of the chart.' 

4. Name five books that you would like to have on the 
table in a primary schoolroom. What principles governed 
you in the selection of these books ? What objections can 
yon see to allowing to primary children the free use of the 
books on the reading table ? Do these objections of yours 
hold in an ungraded school ? 



' The beKt plan will be for you to rule on your recitation paper oblong spaces 
reduced In proi)er proportion to repri'sent the chart. Then in these spaces print 
and draw the words, figures, or pictures you wish. If you do not draw, tiU'' 
suitable pictures and paste them on the page. 
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5. Describe in some detail an agreeable scheme for deco- 
rating a country schoolroom during the month of October. 
Contrast these decorations with those appropriate to the 
month of May. 

6. By what means may a teacher inculcate the princi- 
ples of good citizenship in any grade of school ? 

7. What right has a community to expect that a teacher 
will go early to school on bitter cold mornings and, at some 
personal discomfort, look after the chilled hands and faces 
of the children ? What are some of the other things not 
mentioned in a teacher's contract for which she is held 
responsible by public sentiment ? 

8. Do you see any objections to the plan of appointing 
helpers, as suggested in this lesson? What good results to 
the school from the work of these helpers ? What good to 
the children who help ? / 

/9. The lesson has something to say of a janitor's duties 
to a teacher and the school. What are the teacher's duties 
toward the janitor? If nothing is said in a teacher's con- 
tract about janitor services, may the former be held respon- 
sible for such work ? Do you think a teacher will lose 
dignity if in a school with no janitor, or an incompetent one, 
she attends personally to the cleaning and dusting of her 
room ? Why ? 

10. Why is so much said in this lesson about cleaning the 
shoes, the blackboard, the erasers, and about other methods 
of lessening the quantity of dust in the schoolroom ? What 
real dangers are there in the presence of dust in the school- 
room? 
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DISCIPLINE 



TTrain up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it." — Solomon, 

"The end and aim of all education is the development of char- 
acter."— CoZ. Francis W, Parker. 

To pat it in plain terms, discipline is that wise adjust- 
ment of plans, rales and conditions that keeps the pupib 
working towards the desired goal willingly, happily, 
patiently and successfully, without consciousness of friction 
or undue fatigue. 

The school whose pupils are interested and busy, doing 
their assigned work quietly, happily and at the right time, 
with no evidence of unpleasant restraint or unrest, and from 
no other apparent motive than that they love their work and 
their teacher — that school has reached the highest ideal of 
proper discipline. Such a school, you may be sure, has a 
teacher who cherishes high ideals of character-building, and 
by love, sympathy, tact and patience has brought her pupils 
into happy fellowship. 

In such cases teacher and pupils are working cheerfully 
and happily together, loving the work and honoring them- 
selves and one another, the one purpose common to all being 
to dp the best possible thing for the school and for them- 
selyos aa units in the school. The motto, expressed or 
unexpressed, of such a school is, ^^Each for all, and all for 
the Right." 

Perhaps the sorely-tried teacher, working under many 
difladvantages, may say that such a school in any grade is 

53 
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nearly, if not wholly, impoasible. Perhaps most of you may 
say that m a primary school such results are always impos- 
«ible. 

At this moment we distinctly recall arriving at a small 
village whose only school building contained but four rooms. 
Beaching the schoolhouse, we entered the vestibule and from 
that at once stepped to the door of the primary room, which 
stood hospitably open. To our surprise, we saw a room well 
filled with boys and girls from five to eight years of age, but 
no teacher. Looking up brightly as they heard our footsteps, 
they smilingly responded to our "Good Morning" and 
explained that their teacher was "upstairs, giving the music 
lesson." 

"And you are able to take care of yourselves without a 
teacher?" 

"Oh, yes; we do it every day," came the prompt reply. 

"Do you tell her of the bad things you do when she is 
out of the room ?" queried the supervisor, teasingly. 

"We don't do bad things," flashed a dark-eyed little girl 
from the larger group, "we'd be ashamed to. Our teacher 
trusts us." 

A glance sufficed to show that this was the general senti- 
ment of the room, and the visitor hastened to apologize for 
the unwarranted question and to commend the school for 
being so truly trustworthy. 

Those children understood that their teacher would not 
leave them except when compelled by other duties, and con- 
sidered it a matter of loving loyalty and pride to uphold the 
goo.l name of their room during these unavoidable absences. 
This was demonstrated again and again during the several 
days of the inspector's visit. 

A few things worthy of remembrance were noted in this 
ease. 1. There was perfect sympathy and confidence 
between this teacher and her pupils. 2. To guard them 
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ugainst the many temptations that result from idleness, she 
always assigned definite work for each pupil to do during 
the half-hoar of her absence. 3. She never failed to examine 
the work on her return. 4. She always thanked the little 
ones for the good order they maintained during her absence — 
not always in formal expressions of thanks, but more often 
by a quick, smiling glance of appreciation or such cordially 
uttered remarks as **This is what I like to find," **This does 
nie good," "This makes my heart feel warm," *'This makes 
me happy." 6. This teacher was only twenty years old, and 
the visit occurred before she had completed her first year of 
teaching. G. She had been trained for teaching in a city 
training school for teachers ; and, moreover, she possessed 
those great essentials to a primary teacher's success, "honest 
lovingnoss and patient firmness." 

1. Ideals. — We have for many years believed that no 
lasting or helpful building of character could be accom- 
plished by teachers until they have dreamed the dreams out 
of which ideals are slowly formed, and have taught their 
pupils to do the same. Says a writer in the Christian Reg- 
ister^ "The child must be taught, above all, to dream fine 
things." We copy, also, a helpful thought for teachers, 
taken from an excellent article on good citizenship, by 
A. C. Scammell, in Primary Education: "The dream side 
of life is the great side of life. The present and the future 
are full of new possibilities and of unknown quantities; we 
can be more successful discoverers and explorers in the 
child-realm than we have ever been before. Shall we be?" 

On November 20, 11)04, President Roosevelt made the 
loading address at the celebration of the one hundred tenth 
atiniversary of the founding of St. Patrick's Church in 
Washington, I). C. 

The keynote of this address was American citizenship, 
and we quote a part of the speech because of its strong good 
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sense, its pertinency to the underlying purpose of school 
management, and, also, because of its weight in voicing the 
personal ideals of the President: 

"I wish to-day to dwell upon this thought — that while in 
this country we need wise laws, honestly and fearlessly exe- 
cuted, and while we cannot afford to tolerate anything but 
the highest standard in the public service of the government, 
yet in the last analysis the future of our country must 
depend upon the quality of the individual home, of the indi- 
vidual man or woman in that home. The future of this 
country depends upon the way in which the average man 
and the average woman in it does his or her duty, and that 
largely depends upon the way in which the average boy or 
girl is brought up. . . . 

"I wish to see in the average American citizen the devel- 
opment of the two sets of qualities which we can roughly 
indicate as sweetness and strength — the qualities on the one 
hand which make the man able to hold his own, and those 
which on the other hand make him Jealous for the rights of 
others just as much as for his own rights. We must have 
both sets of qualities. 

"In the first place the man must have the power to hold 
his own. I do not much care for the coward or the moral 
weakling. I want each of you boys — and the girls just as 
much — and each of you young men and young women, to 
have the qualities without which people may be amiable and 
pleasant while things go well, but without which they cannot 
succeed in times of stern trial. 

'*I wish to see in the .man manliness, in the woman, 
womanliness. I wish to see courage, perseverance, the 
willingness to face work, to face danger, if it is necessary, 
the determination not to shrink back when temporarily 
beaten in life, but to come up again and wrest triumph from 
defeat. 
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''I want to see you, men, strongmen and brave men; 
and, in addition, I wish to see each man of you feel that his 
strength and his courage but make him the worse unless to 
that strength and courage are joined the qualities of tender- 
ness towards those he loves, who are dependent upon him, 
and of right dealing with all his neighbors." 

No less valuable in its content is a paper written by 
Mr. George W. Stewart, a business man, who, at that time 
(1901), was the President of the Board of Education in the 
city of St. Cloud, Minn. The paper was afterward pub- 
lished in School Education^ and from it we quote a few per- 
tinent sentences : 

"The thing is to teach correctly man's correct relation 
to man and to bring it home so effectually that the child will 
remember the lesson and practice it during life. The great 
trouble with mankind is selfishness. The limitations upon 
personal action should be taught the young. They should 
be taught that one's own personal rights end exactly where 
another's rights begin and be taught to observe that line with 
scrupulous care. ... I would teach the young that the most 
honorable man is the honest and industrious citizen who uses 
all his faculties for his own and society's good, without regard 
to the capacity in which he is employed. 

"I would teach them that the man to honor is the useful 
one, and that the one to shun is the dissolute, lazy one, no 
matter what his apparent condition in the world, no matter 
how much money he has or how engaging his personality. 

"I would impress upon them the beauty and excellence 
of all things which make for honor, integrity and character, 
and the hideousness of all things which detract therefrom." 

Finally, before leaving the subject of ideals, wo would 
commend to all teachers, for inspiration and help, the 
Teacher'* s Creeds by Edwin Osgood Grover, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the following extracts: '*I believe in boys and girls, 
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the men and women of a great to-morrow. ... I believe in 
the curse of ignorance, in the efficiency of schools, in the 
dignity of teaching and in the joy of serving others. ... I 
believe in beauty in the schoolroom^ in the home, in daily 
life, and in out-of-doors. ... I believe in laughter, in love, 
in faith, in all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. ..." 

2. The Ends of School Discipline. — According to Dr. 
Emerson E. White, the ends to be secured by means of 
school discipline are: "1. To train pupils in self-control and 
self-direction — self-conduct; 2. To train the will to act 
habitually from right motives. Among the great occasions 
for will-training are the development of tho school virtues, 
punctuality, regularity, neatness, accuracy, silence, industry 
and obedience; also to strengthen the general virtues, truth- 
fulness, good-will, kindness, courtesy, generosity, cheerful- 
ness, unselfishness, honesty, justice and the like." 

It is easy to see that the second end is specific and 
demands specific results; also that the first is general in its 
nature and when completed the result is, also, general, being 
no less than the poise and balance of a well-rounded charac- 
ter, a character which embodies all the virtues enumerated 
by Dr. White. 

Caution, Note that will-training, not will-breaking, is 
what is needed,- and that the will is to be trained to **act 
habitually from right motives" — two most important consid- 
erations. 

3. Habits. — A habit of thought or of action is caused by 
repeating a thought or act until it becomes automatic. 
Then it is called into evidence always by the recurrence of 
the same condition or others similar to those that first 
caused it. Habits are strengthened by exercise and die out 
gradually from neglect and disuse. Hence, it is all-impor- 
tant that the teacher of young chiUlren should make a prac- 
tice of commending by word or manner all evidences of 
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kindness, generosity, honesty, trutWulneBS or other desir- 
able traits, for the double purpose of inducing the repetition 
of the same act on future occasions, and, by the law of sug- 
gestion, to implant the same idea in the mind of other pupils 
who may be more or less lacking in the trait commended. 

Caution. The teacher must be careful in exercising this 
law of suggestion. Effective commendation requires a per- 
fectly natural manner and tone and must never seem to have 
any motive beyond what appears on the surface. If the 
teacher '^point the moraP' of her commendation of one 
pupil by so much as a significant look at another who is an 
offender, she may antagonize the very one she wishes to 
help. 

Whenever possible, it is most highly important that bad 
habits should be permitted to die out of the consciousness of 
a child by taking no public notice of them and by guarding 
against occasions for their reappearance until time blots 
them from memory. For instance, as Raub wisely says, 
^'Much of the stubbornness in children results from the 
hastiness of the teacher who antagonizes by commanding. 
Courtesy is needed more than the command. The child 
needs encouragement, not censure, to make him do better." 

^'Bad habits," says Fielding, ''are as infectious by 
example as the plague itself by contact." It is important, 
therefore, that very young and very susceptible children be 
kept from associating intimately with those who are known 
to be untruthful, dishonest or possessed of some other evil 
habit. On the other hand, the ones thus afflicted need to 
be kept much with the teacher and treated with the utmost 
kindness, with no betrayal of distrust. Until the fault is 
cured, devise constant ways for calling its opposite virtue 
into activity, commend its appearance and do everything 
possible to strengthen it. Let this child's playmates be 
chosen from the older and morally stronger of the pupils. 
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who will not be tainted by contact. Thus, with time and 
patience, the evil habit will be eradicated because its oppo- 
site good has grown up in its place. May not right doing 
be made so attractive as to become infectious by example ? 

Dryden once rather sententiously remarked, "We first 
make our habits, then our habits make us," which may be 
interpreted to mean that character itself is really but the 
aggregation of our daily habits of thought, speech and action. 

Caution. In order to secure the great patience, self- 
restraint and sympathy needed when trying to lead a pupil 
to oyercome a bad habit, try to break yourself of any fixed 
habit. If difficult for you, a mature person, what must the 
struggle be for weak, immature wills with no fixed principles 
of life to help and guide ? Bear in mind that self-restraint 
and patience become habitual if persistently exercised. 

4. Order and Disorder. — There is probably no one thing 
that so quickly makes or unmakes a teacher's reputation as 
the reports in regard to the order in her schoolroom. Every 
casual visitor, official or non-official, feels fully able to pro- 
nounce upon this point. Even the youngest pupil sits in 
judgment upon the teacher's administration and carries 
home highly colored accounts which have undue weight in 
determining her status in the community. Finally, she is 
tersely pronounced "no good" or "all right" according to 
the evidence that has determined public opinion. 

What good order and good discipline are, we have already 
endeavored to show by examples. 

What, then, is disorder ? One teacher's definition would 
be whispering; another's, restless children; another's, chil- 
dren who talk too much; another's, untidy or uncleanly 
pupils. Leaving seats, asking to leave the room, chronic 
thirst, coughing, scattering papers, dropping pencils, slates, 
books, fretting and crying over lessons, annoying neighbors, 
scuffling of feet, truancy, tardiness, frequent absences — 
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there is no end to the petty trials which singly or in the 
aggregate we classify as disorder, and when these conditions 
become chronic in a school we say of the teacher: ^^She has 
no discipline," or *'She has a very disorderly school." 

A facetious individual of a philosophic turn of mind once 
defined dirt as 7nisplaced ^natter. In the same way we might 
with propriety define disorder as misplaced activity. 

It seems to us that it would be well if all teacners would 
take the attitude of a skillful, philosophic physician. When 
one of these disorderly tendencies appears in concrete form 
in a child or group of children, the first thing is to consider 
it as a symptom of some hidden disorder for which there 
must be either a mental or a physical cause. The next step 
is to study the case until the cause is located. The third 
step is to remove the cause, and the fourth, and last, is to 
change conditions so as to prevent the cause from leading 
the child again into error. 

Caution. The immediate need may and probably will 
require immediate action on the part of the teacher, to 
restore temporary equilibrium pending a full study of the 
case, jast as a skilled physician makes his patient ''comfort- 
able" while seeking for the real cause of trouble and decid- 
ing upon the proper remedy for the same. 

6. Whispering. — Whispering is not wrong of itself, but 
if freely indulged in during school hours it becomes a 
nuisance, because it wastes the time of the offenders and 
disturbs other pupils who wish to study or recite in quiet. 
There are various partial remedies for this trouble. 
1. Quietly get the attention of the children and explain the 
situation clearly to them. Let them know why you object 
to whispering. Their own good sense shows them the truth 
of what you put before them, and, if you have their affection 
and confidence, they will try hard to help you and the 
schooL 2. After your appeal, should there be willful per- 
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sistence, separate the offenders by changing their seats so 
they may not tempt one another. 3. Sometimes give a tohis- 
periyig recess of two, three, four or five minutes as a reward 
for previous self-restraint, because of which you have 
finished the recitation a little ahead of time. 4. Give a 
minute between recitations for pupils to ask necessary ques- 
tions of you or of their neighbors. This will prevent dis- 
turbing recitations by questions, whispered or otherwise, 
when your time and attention belong wholly to the class. 
5. Allow pupils to whisper, very quietly, enough to ask for 
really necessary things, or to say *' Thank you" for a 
courtesy rendered. 

Cautions, 1. If these privileges are persistently abused, 
as they are sometimes, take away the privilege, saying 
quietly, and without show of irritation, *'I am very sorr^ 
that I cannot let Carl have the privilege any longer. He 
does not seem to care to help us by not disturbing the 
school." After a day or two of deprivation, should Carl 
plead for forgiveness, get his promise to ''remember not to 
abuse the privilege," and restore him to favor. If the 
second trial proves futile and he willfully violates faith, take 
away the privilege for a much longer time, until Carl learns 
that good faith and helpfulness win legitimate privileges as 
surely as broken faith deprives him of them; that doing 
right brings him^happiness and sunny conditions. 

2. Do not call upon the pupils to report whispering of 
themselves or others. 

3. Remember that what seems willful disobedience may 
easily be the result of forgetfulness due to a habit. 

4. Deal in a similar manner with those other special 
privileges of the schoolroom, leaving the room, leaving seats, 
talking, etc. It is well to arrange a quiet signal code, like 
the raising of one finger, two fingers, etc., between the pupils 
and yourself, by which the want may be indicated and 
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the privilege granted without the intermption caused by 
spoken words. 

5. Keep track of those to whom the special privilege is 
given, and never allow violations to become chronic. Ilave 
it understood that no child may leave the room when one is 
already out; also, that each child must return to the room 
in the shortest time possible. These precautions are vital, 
because laxity in these directions sometimes oesults in evils 
very diflBcult to eradicate or even to trace. For instance, 
the privilege of leaving the room is based upon a supposed 
necessity, but it is possible to use the opportunity to rifle 
pocketbooks, lunch-baskets or to do other reprehensible 
things to which those of peculiarly weak wills are liable. 

6. Thieving. — Thieving is a grievous but not uncommon 
fault among children. When a case of theft is discovered it 
seems best to keep the matter from the other pupils, to have 
an early conference with the parents for the purpose of 
learning whether this is a newly-developed fault or one of 
long standing, and then privately to talk with the offender 
about the wrong done. 

If the child belongs to a well-to-do family and has con- 
siderate treatment at home, then, about all that can be done 
is to secure the cooperation of the parents in removing 
temptations, in arousing the moral sense into activity, and 
in being determinedly alert to notice and commend efliorts at 
right doing. Best of all is it to lead tlie offender to see for 
himself how much happier he is when the fear of discovery 
is entirely removed and to taste the full sweetness of being 
trusted by teacher and friends. 

On the other hand, when such an offender proves to be 
physically ill-conditioned because of lack of proper quality 
and quantity of food, shelter and clothing, or to have been 
made nervous, fearful and cowardly by reason of harsh, 
unkind treatment and frequent beatings, the case is entirely 
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different in its nature and the treatment must be different. 
Knowing the cause of the trouble, the obvious law is to 
supply the child regularly with proper bodily comforts or 
with the love and sympathy for which his small soul may be 
starving. These will remove his temptations and make him 
worthy of trust and confidence. 

7. Tardiness and Absence. — Children who are thoroughly 
interested in their school and who love and trust their 
teacher will never play truant nor of their own accord be 
either absent or tardy. The inference is obvious. How- 
ever, both absence and tardiness sometimes occur even 
among such pupils. There may be illness at home; the 
clock may be wrong, or the weather too cold or inclement 
for their scanty clothing. Every case of absence or tardi- 
ness should be investigated in order to find out what caused 
it, and then no word of blame should be spoken for that 
which is unavoidable. 

An ambitious teacher desiring to make a record for 
punctuality sometimes creates such a sentiment on the sub- 
ject that children come to school under circumstances that 
no just outsider could commend. Sometimes this enthusi- 
astic desire for local supremacy in promptness and regularity 
spreads itself all over a county, and we have seen this senti- 
ment so strong in one state that the universal motto appeared 
to be, '^Better not to come to school at all than to come 
late." 

Such an instance is a fine example of how popular opinion 
may be so won over to the side of the teachers and superin- 
tendents that what was meant as an unmixed good operates 
as a grave injustice to many little children. 

A writer in Primary Education suggests that a skillful 
teacher will make her pupils /orye^ to he tardy ^ and, as one of 
many means to accomplish this, offers the following device: 
Tell the children before they go home at noon of something 
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interesting which they may do daring the fifteen minutes 
before school begins, and at night tell them of something 
interesting they may do daring fifteen minntes before the 
morning session begins ; or keep the nature of the work a 
secret, so that only those who come early may learn what 
it is. Of coarse it will not be a secret long, and if you can 
keep up the children's interest, those T's will not spoil the 
looks of your register. 

8. BestleBBness. — Restless children, those who drop pen- 
cils, scuffle feet, annoy their neighbors and do other trying 
things — what is to be done with them ? Study every nervous 
child. Nine times out of ten its physical conditions are 
wrong and cause the restlessness. Desk and seat are poorly 
adjusted, the air is heavy or over-heated, the light is bad, 
eyesight or hearing is deficient, a sickness is coming on — any 
one of a hundred different things may be the cause of the 
nervous state that is producing trouble for yourself and 
others. When the restlessness is general, ventilate the room, 
give a brisk drill in light calisthenics, send the children in a 
quiet but brisk scamper up and down the aisles and around 
the room, or let all the children join in a lively motion song. 
Any of these is a legitimate outlet for the pent-up nervous- 
ness, and the change of air and absorbing activity will set the 
blood into normal circulation and change the thought into a 
healthy, joyous channel, effectually banishing the restlessness 
and half-developed mutiny of the moment before. 

Suppose it is only one who is restless. If you decide that 
he is restless because he, alone, needs exercise in the open 
air, call him to you, quietly send him forth with the sugges- 
tion, ''Run around the schoolhouse three times as fast as you 
can go, and then come in.*' None but you and he know on 
what errand he has been sent. None but you and ho know 
what his smile and nod mean on his return. But all can see 
that he now settles happily down to work. Or it may be 
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that he ha43 accomplished all the work assigned and is merely 
restless and annoying because he is idle. In that case, find 
pleasant, legitimate occupation for him. 

For the younger pupils, a little more work like that 
already assigned may be given to fill out the time, or the 
sand table or blackboard may be brought into use. In case 
there is need to supply older pupils with extra work to fill 
the time, the teacher may provide from the library or other 
sources, books and magazines relating to the work of the 
week. If references to these are written on the blackboard 
near the table where the books are kept, the pupil can find 
the articles and interest himself in their contents. 

9. Obedience. — " * There are two kinds of people,' said 
the teacher, after all were seated, Hhose that command, 
those that obey. No man is fit to command until he has 
learned to obey — he will not know how. . . . There are 
laws everywhere — we couldn't live without them — laws of 
nature, God, and man. Until we learn the law and how to 
obey it, we must go carefully and take the advice of older 
heads. We couldn't run a school without laws in it — ^laws 
that I must obey as well as you. I must teach, and you 
must learn. The first two laws of the school are teach and 
learn — you must help me to obey mine; I must help you to 
obey yours. And we'll have as much fun as possible ; but 
we must obey.' " — Irving Bachellevy in Darrel of the Blessed 
Isles. 

Obedience, or rather what passes for obedience, seems to 
be of many kinds, owing to differing standards chiefly, but 
sometimes to differing conditions. There are many teachers 
and even more parents who appear to think that obedience 
has been secured when compliance has been rendered even 
at the cost of a great waste of time and a great clash of wills. 

Obviously such compliance is but makeshift and not 
more than half-hearted obedience at best. The obedience 
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really worth the name is the unhesitating, prompt and willing 
compliance with a request or command. Let us hope that in 
the schoolroom and in the home the day may not he far 
distant when the necessary, command will always bear the 
form of a request, giyen in a pleasant tone that implies 
instant obedience and yet in a manner that leaves nothing of 
true courtesy to be desired. This is the ideal towards which 
all people of refinement and culture are working. 

10. Rules or Laws. — Obedience, from its very nature, 
implies something to obey, and that something we call a law, 
a rule or a regulation. Every school must have definite laws 
as standards of conduct for teacher and pupils. These laws 
may be written or unwritten. In some of the best schools we 
have seen, the pupils if questioned might not have been able 
to quote a single law of the school. There was, however, a 
sense of law pervading these schools and the pupils were 
giving tacit, almost unconscious obedience to teachers who 
knew how to suggest doing or not doing, in a manner to win 
easy compliance. 

Characteristics op School Laws. School laws, to be 
valuable, must be: 

(1) Few in number; (2) clearly understood; (3) perfectly 
just and reasonable; (4) general in character, to protect the 
entire school ; (5) executed promptly, impartially, serenely. 

The best laws always grow out of needs that are general 
and easily apparent to all. Children instinctively prefer 
order to disorder, demand fair play, and give greater respect 
to a teacher who wisely enforces obedience at the proper 
time than to one who weakly yields to caprice, whims, teas- 
ing or tears on the part of the pupils. 

A teacher needs to be careful about saying no, but when 
she decides that she must say it, the 7io should not be 
changed to yes. When privileges are asked, grant them 
if you can consistently do so. Nothing is ever really 
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gained by playing the rdle of the petty tyrant. Snch a 
course inyariably produces antagonism, personal dislike, and 
frequently the result is avowed hostility and open rebel- 
lion. 

When there is any doubt about the desirability of grant- 
ing the request, beware of answering hastily. It is hard to 
retreat gracefully when once committed to any course. 
Better say, ^'Wait a little. I must think that over before I 
can answer." This, said pleasantly, but decidedly, satisfies 
the children and shuts off teasing. Howeyer, the teacher 
should keep in mind that little people cannot long bear sus- 
pense with patience, and therefore her answer ought to be 
given as soon as possible. If obliged to say no, the sharp 
edge of disappointment may be taken off by prefacing the 
refusal with a kindly remark: ^'I am sorry to disappoint 
you, but I have thought it all over and I am obliged to say 
no, when I should really like to say yes if I could." This 
will be all that is necessary when mutual confidence and 
trust are thoroughly established. The children will bear the 
disappointment bravely because of their love and respect for 
the teacher. 

As aoon as convenient afterward, plan some little pleasant 
surprise for the pupils and preface the announcement with: 
"You bore your disappointment so bravely that I am glad 
to toll you, etc., etc." This is one way of proving to the 
school that you are glad to grant favors, when the good of 
the school permits it. It also serves as an encouragement to 
future bravery under trial, and helps materially to establish 
the habit of cheerful obedience. 

After all is said and done, it is the law of prevention that 
is most needed in a primary school. The teacher with skill 
in reading symptoms knows almost sooner than the pupil 
when mischief is about to occur. Sympathy and tact save 
the situation by a helpful look, a little admonitory shake of 
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the head, a single cautious word spoken at the right moment 
and in the right manner. **A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver" — but the word must be 
fitly spoken! 

Cultivate the intuition, to be able to see the beginnings 
of things. Cultivate sympathy, to be able to see from the 
child's point of view. Cultivate tact, to be able to render 
the help or correction needed in the least obtrusive and least 
offensive way possible. Show children the need of running 
.away from temptation, and lead them in the right way. 
Children are seldom malicious in their mischief. Children 
seldom cherish grudges to the point of seeking revenge. 
They resent insult in word, manner, tone or look, but they 
oven bear punishment without resentment when they see its 
justice. Frequently, wheu the case is explained and they are 
made the judge, their sense of justice compels them to 
impose a more severe penalty upon themselves than the 
teacher would. 

11. Need of More Sympathy. — Oppressed by many cares 
which rest heavily upon their unaccustomed shoulders, there 
are many teachers who fail in sympathy, forgetting their 
own childish heartaches and longings to be understood by 
the grown-up people of their acquaintance. And from the 
lack of sympathy such teachers fail to reach the hearts of 
their pupils, and hence gain no real power over them. 
Unconscious of their own failing, they wonder why their 
efforts are futile— but continue their mistaken course. 

Very few teachers are really devoid of sympathy for the 
obvious trials and griefs of a child's life. It is the little 
things, too small to bo mentioned by name, wherein they 
are most apt to fail. Children are often repressed and 
restrained when they need but expression and direction. 
They are corrected when they do wrong, but not commended 
when they do right* 
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In a primary school especially, such comical things are 
said and done every day and with such perfect unconsciousness 
as to be droll in the extreme. The teacher experiences an 
internal convulsion of mirth, but dares not laugh lest the 
child's feelings be hurt. Sympathy she must have. She 
looks up and finds a pair of bright eyes just dancing with 
appreciation of the fun that no others but himself and the 
teacher have noted. A single flash of delighted uuderstandr 
ing passes from his soul to the teacher's soul. The work in 
school goes on. No one else has noticed anything unusual, 
but a bond of friendship has been created. 

Nor is this mental telegraphy for fun alone. It acts as 
spontaneously when some unexpected instance of pathos 
occurs. The case may not admit of words, but a flash of 
pity is exchanged. Again, a beautiful thought, a gracious 
phrase, a bit of exquisite color, or what you will, calls forth 
pleasure that needs to be shared and brings a flash of 
appreciative understanding. 

12. Maxims and Proverbs. — The timely utterance of 
some appropriate bit of prose or verse is more helpful to a 
child than more decided forms of reproof. One is a 
reminder, the other a corrective. Suppose you find two 
pupils quarreling, on the verge of a hand-to-hand fight, even ; 
a hand laid gently on the arm of each combatant and a softly 
uttered "Blessed aie the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God," will, in our opinion, go farther 
towards bringing little children to a feeling of shame and 
contrition than any number of verbal explosives would do. 

Proverbs, maxims and appropriate lines of verse are also 
most eflficient as helpful reminders to children when they 
linger over the doing of some duty not quite to their liking. 
For example, a general request has been given, something 
for the entire class or the school to do, and there is a good 
deal of delay in the response. We have often seen all hesita-* 
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tion banished and cheery, prompt obedience result fpom the 

teacher smilingly quoting from Phoebe Gary: 

"If you're told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it, really, 
Never let it be by halves, 
Do it fully, freely." 

Again, there may be some shrugging of shoulders and even 

some pouting over a task. Try 

" Tis working with the heart and soul, 
That makes our duty pleasure." 

Another time a child becomes discouraged over a piece of 
work that ''goes all wrong" in spite of his best efforts. Per- 
haps the teacher sees that the efforts have become too impa- 
tient and that the child has reached the verge of tears. 
Courage and equilibrium are restored by a whispered 

"All that's great and good is done 
Just by patient trying." 

IS. Happiness as a Factor in Discipline. — Happiness is a 
most potent factor in school discipline, and in a primary 
school it is probably the teacher's most helpful aid. It 
takes but a little to make a child happy for a short time. 
But to keep him habitually happy and contented, so that 
obedience becomes easy and a matter of course, requires a 
deep, far-reaching knowledge of child-nature, a profound 
sympathy, genuine affection, boundless patience, firmness, 
gentleness, great tact, keen intuitions, cheerfulness and a 
large stock of good common sense. 

All the qualities that make the best mother are needed 
to make the best primary teacher — plus training and love of 
teaching. 

To secure tlie best Working atmosphere for the school 
does not need a costly building or expensive equipments. 
But it does need cleanliness, tidiness, a cordial, friendly 
spirit, harmony of action, and the bodily comfort of the 
children. (See pages 4r-9.) Give the children a happy 
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atmosphere to work in, an interesting, sympathetic teacher, 
plenty of suitable work and recreation, and the word disci- 
pline will cease to be a source of anxiety and torment. 

14. Causes of Disorder. — It will be difficult for any 
teacher to believe that in herself may lie some, if not all, of 
the most potent causes of disorder, but to the unprejudiced 
observer this fact has long been evident. One teacher is 
wholly untrained for her work and knows not what to do in 
order to prepare for it — hence there is a very faulty school 
organization and no program at all, or but a poor one made 
without regard to the rules of pedagogy or psychology. 
Another has had training and has a well-prepared program, 
but by nature and habit is unpunctual and careless. Hence 
her program is of little use, and her hair, dress, desks, tables 
and floor are in a state of disorder that has become chronic. 
A third teacher is orderly and punctual, but has a nervous, 
impatient nature that shows itself in a rasping voice, lack of 
poise, serenity and self-control. She strikes the bell sharply 
and every nerve and muscle is tense 

Another teacher presents a sharp contrast to the last — 
perhaps to« all three before named. Her health is superb, 
she knows nothing of "nerves" in herself and never provides 
against them in others. But her voice is loud, her move- 
ments bustling, all her signals noisy. She goes through the 
schoolroom like a human storm. She needs a great deal of 
fresh air and is reckless of drafts. Her failure is lack of 
refinement and lack of sympathy for bodily ills and inherited 
weaknesses. Her pupils will gain little of culture from her 
example. On the other hand, she is more wholesome to 
them than the "nervous" teacher who frets, scolds and con- 
stantly irritates. 

We might go on picturing types of teachers who uncon- 
sciously cause disorder and then wonder why it exists and 
why their children are "so much harder to govern than those 
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in the adjoining room, where the teacher has not had half 
as many years of experience." It is pleasanter and more 
effective to note the sunny face, the sweet voice, the tidy 
person, the quiet, serene manner, the air of motherly sympa- 
thy and the evidences of skill in organizing and teaching so 
clearly manifest in the next room, and the effect of all these 
so plainly stamped upon her pupils. 

We need not draw the moral. Suffice it for our individ- 
ual encouragement that every effort we make for the sake of 
our pupils, every grace of mind or body that we cultivate, 
not only gives us additional power and success in the school- 
room, but each of these becomes a permanent personal pos- 
session, opening up a world of happiness never possessed, 
and scarcely dreamed of before. It is essentially the verifi- 
cation of the old command: ^'But seek ye first the kingdom 
of (lod and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you." 

Dr. M. V. 0\Shoa sums up the results of his experiments 
in opinions which may be helpfully suggestive at this point, 
as indicating other causes of disorder: 

*'Tho power of children to commit or retain lessons and 
the power to repress anger and other nervous outbreaks are 
weakened by fatigue of body. Both are more vigorous in 
the morning than at night. Fatigue, too, often produces a 
melancholy or depressed feeling. A hungry nian is harder 
to control than a well-fed one. Untruthfulness frequently 
proceeds from a want of courage to face consequences, and 
lack of courage is frequently due to ill-nourished nerves. 

"A luck of quality as well as quantity of food produces, 
as observation shows, irritability, ugliness and viciousness. 
Overwork, worry, teasing of children, help form, or rather 
deform, character." 

16. Silent Influenoes. — The children of the primary 
grades are in the absorbent stage, easily and deeply 
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impressed by their surroundings. Curiosity is perpetually 
alert, imagination highly active, imitation excessive. At 
the same time the will-power is weak, reasoning undeveloped, 
self-control unknown or exceedingly unstable. In these 
children, then, all powers and possibilities are in the plastic 
condition. Indeed, they often remind us of sponges, with all 
the pores agape to absorb everything that comes their way. 

Their physical, mental and spiritual growth is greater 
during these years than at any later period, and their whole 
nature is more sensitive to influences than ever again. For 
all these reasons, it is of vital importance that children be 
surrounded by what will awaken and strengthen pleasant 
emotions, noble thoughts, kindly affections, fine ideals. 
They should live in an atmosphere of sympathy, serenity, 
and harmony. Growth is making great drafts upon their 
nervous strength, and their environment should not add to this 
dissipation of force through friction, over-fatigue or the un- 
conscious irritation that comes from uncleanliness, unsightly 
objects, a bad picture, vulgar or profane speech or antag- 
onistic companions. During these years they need a teacher 
who, without over-indulgence or pampering, calms and 
soothes; who stimulates their efforts by judicious praise; who 
sympathizes with their failures, but sets them again at their 
tasks with a word of direction and encouragement ; who is kind 
under all circumstances; who knows by intuition and study 
how to arrange colors, adjust lights, make herself a pleasant 
object to look upon and her voice a pleasant sound to hear. 

In these years, also, there should be for the child many 
lessons of beauty, usefulness, patience and strength drawn 
from the great world of out-of-doors. The time will come 
in his life when he must learn to meet and overcome many 
jarring, disagreeable obstacles. But he should learn this 
lesson gradually and his first years be so strongly impressed 
with the beauty and sweetness of life in its best forms that. 
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later, he will neyer be tempted to choose what is gross, low 
or degrading. 

16. Ponishiiient for Primary Grades. — The word discipline 
should not be made synonymous with punishment, nor pun- 
ishment with whipping. Discipline is a generic term, includ- 
ing many phases of school adjustment. Punishment includes 
whipping, but recognizes it as the lowest member of its 
disciplinary family, one not now in good repute for any school 
and least of all for the primary school. 

It is our belief that if teachers will become thoroughly 
eflScient in the exercise of the laws of prevention and 
suggestion, punishment, even in its most limited sense, 
will be almost unnecessary among primary children. With 
their susceptible temperaments and keen sensibilities, they 
crave affection, trust, approbation, honorable position in 
school. These are perfectly natural, legitimate and forcible 
incentives to right conduct and rewards for well-doing, and 
should be used freely until the child has gained the moral 
iitrength to do right for its own sake. 

When any punishment must be resorted to, it should be 
inflicted solely to prevent the return of the same offense 
and never for the sake of **gotting even" with the of- 
fender. It should be natural and logically related to the 
nature of the offense. For example, if a pupil abuses the 
privileges of the playground he must have his recess alone 
until glad to conform to the established rules. The punish- 
ment must be demonstrated to be absolutely just. Punish- 
ment must he certain and given in private. Fretting, 
scolding, shaking or other personal indignities are worse 
than useless and only stir up anger and cause loss of dignity 
and esteem. The same result occurs when a fault is 
punished to-day and passed over to-morrow. 

17. Bewardi and Prizes. — Rewards for effort are natural 
and should be given freely enough to act as a healthful stim- 
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ulant, but not so freely as to make the children weakly 
dependent upon them. Eewards should seldom take a mate- 
rial form. A smile, a look or word of approval, an affec- 
tionate pat upon the head are more lasting and more truly 
appreciated than actual presents. On very great occasions 
a note of approval, or a report of his record in class, when 
that is the result of real effort, may be sent home by the 
pupil to his parents. Whatever the reward, it should always 
come as the outgrowth of honest effort, not something that 
is offered in advance. 

Prizes, at best, are of doubtful benefit. They usually 
fall to the one who has the greatest natural ability 
and not to the one who makes the greatest effort. They 
arouse, of ten-times, bitter envy and jealousy, and are 
apt to estrange the closest friends. They encourage 
pupils to work hardest for material returns, rather than 
for the higher but less tangible benefits. On the whole, the 
laws of prize-giving in scliool ''are more honored in the 
breach than in the observance." 

18. Summary. — The qualities necessary to a fine disci- 
plinarian are tact, self-control, sympathy, charity and love; 
impartiality, firmness, courage, cheerfulness, perseverance, 
earnestness, enthusiasm and equability ; tidiness, and a cul- 
tured voice. 

Fortunately, all these virtues and graces may be developed 
by persevering effort, even when nature has poorly endowed 
us. Add to these, high ideals, right physical conditions, 
plenty of interesting work and proper attention to the play- 
ground. Add, also, numerous good songs chosen for inspir- 
ing sentiment, beautiful melody and nice adaptation to 
seasons and occasions. 

Avoid friction, move along the lines of least resistance, 
be watchful not to overtax the pupils, and intersperse work 
with play so as to prevent undue fatigue. 
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A writer in the Southwestern School Jourfial speaks so 
wisely and so sympathetioally on this topic that we gladly 
give her the last word: 

''Be patient with the children's faults and shortcomings. 
Hemember that they come to you from all sorts of conditions 
and surroundings, and that they are now what these environ- 
ments and conditions have made them. Out of. the abun- 
dance of a loving and sympathetic heart teach them; lift 
them up and help them to be what you would have 
them be. Be ready with 'busy work,' and keep them 
occupied, A thousand times saying 'Be quiet,' 'Don't 
make a noise,' and 'What are you doing, Johnnie?' is of no 
avail, 

"Energy and activity must be spent. Wisely prepare for 
it. Watch and plan and worky forgetting all else but these 
little ones in your charge, and success is sure to crown your 
efforts." 
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TO THE STUDENT 

The first- three lessons are devoted to a discussion of the condi- 
tions which determine the environment of the school. In the crea- 
tion of this environment there are four important factors — the 
family, the school premises, the pupil and the teacher. We have 
seen that the best results can be obtained only when these factors 
are blended in a harmonious whole, and that the teacher is the 
principal agent in securing this much desired result. 

Before proceeding further with your lessons, you should think out 
systematically the relations which the topics discussed in these three 
lessons bear to each other. Do not refer to the text-book while 
making this review, but with note-book in hand write down such 
headings and sub-heads as will assist in placing the result of your 
study in such form as to make it the most helpful to you. 

After you have reviewed the lessons in this way, write out your 
thought in full. Be original; arrange the topics in your paper 
according to the headings you have made, and express your thought 
in good language. After the writing is completed review your paper 
critically, correcting all errors, rearranging the topics, if necessary, 
and improving the diction wherever you can. It will be helpful to 
give your paper a general title, such as School Environment or The 
Teacher's Relation to School Environment. Then divide the paper into 
divisions and give to each several sub-topics. Be as particular with 
this paper as you would were you to read it before a teachers' 
institute, and when it is completed preserve it for further reference. 

The work here outlined will require several sittings, but when 
completed it will make the important matters discussed your own, 
and enable you to see them from a point of view which you can 
obtain in no other way. It will be well to follow this practice at the 
end of each group of lessons. Such a plan will give you another 
paper after Lesson Five; one after the lessons on reading; another 
after those on number; a fourth after the lesson on language. 
Papers could also be written with profit after each of the other 
lessons. 

Another plan that will give good results is to write the answers 
to the questions to each lesson. You have noticed that the ques- 
tions are grouped in paragraphs. Each paragraph, in a sense, con- 
stitutes a single question, and the answers to the various parts 
should be woven into a paragraph. By following this arrangement 
your paper, when completed, will resemble a composition. This 
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plan is somewhat easier than the first, but does not yield as good 
results. It can, however, be used advantageously as a step leading 
to the one first recommended. 



TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Explain how a school may be quiet and orderly and 
yet not in a condition of good discipline. May pupils be 
altogether obedient and still .be gaining nothing from their 
obedience ? 

2. Among those things considered worthy of remem- 
brance by the inspector who visited a school during the 
absence of the teacher, what seems to you to be the most 
important ? Can you say that the pupils were under the 
control of the teacher even during her absence? Do you 
consider it advisable for a teacher frequently to leave her 
school to its own devices ? What legitimate means has a 
teacher of knowing what is the conduct of a school during 
her absence ? 

3. Of what benefit to the teacher is the study of such an 
address as that delivered by President Eoosevelt? Tabulate 
the chief points he makes in the quotations contained in this 
lesson. 

4. What are the best methods to use in breaking up a 
bad habit in primary children ? Do you think that good 
habits are harder to establish than bad habits? What 
reasons can you give for your answer? Is the telling of 
falsehoods a serious fault in small children ? Is it a common 
fault ? How would you proceed to break up the habit of 
telling falsehoods ? 

5. Why is it not wise to call upon children for a report 
of their whispering ? What forms of disorder in school are 
worse than whispering ? Formulate a rule which shall tell 
when whispering is a detrimonl to the school. 
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6. What are Bcbool laws and wliat should be their char- 
acteristics ? How maj maxims, proverbs and other fomiBof 
memory gems be used to aid discipline ? Give qoot&tioiiB 
not found in this lesson which could be used to strengthen 
obedience in primarj children. 

7. What is mt^ant bv the school atmosphere ? How may 
the best working atmosphere be secured for school children ? 

8. Name ten causes of disorder for which teachers them- 
selves are to blame. Which fire of these are most harmful 
to children ? What are the qualities in teachers most help- 
ful to primary children ? 

9. What are the natural rewards for children? What 
are the natural punisliments for small children ? 

10. IIow far is a teacher justified in working for punctu- 
ality and regularity of attendance? Are there any things of 
greater importance in school than punctuality and r^u- 
larity ? If so, what are they ? 




ONE OF MURILLO'S MADONNAS 



LESSON TOJTBL 

MATTERS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 

1. Stories. — Dr. G. Stanley Hall is quoted as saying that 
the first essential to success in a primary teacher is the ability 
to tell a story well. Be this as it may, the power to tell or to 
read a story so as to giye genuine pleasure to one^s audience 
goes far toward winning and holding the attention and 
respect of the school. It attracts pupils to school by their 
own interest; overcomes many mischievous tendencies by 
arousing the nobler natures of the children; affords an 
excellent model of good reading for pupils to follow; sup- 
plements the direct teaching of language by greatly increas- 
ing the vocabulary of the pupils, strengthening their power 
to choose and use effective similes and other forms of 
picturesque speech; incidentally imparts much valuable 
knowledge; helps to develop a permanent taste for good 
literature, and to supply a needed change and relaxation 
from the periods devoted to concentrated effort. 

The stories should always be carefully chosen, expressed 
in good language and of a nature unconsciously to arouse the 
higher, finer, nobler instincts of the pupils, without being in 
the least degree **preachy." Xo story that is dull, vapid or 
lacking in touches of humor or pathos should be used, nor 
should anything senseless or sensational be introduced. All 
the tales chosen should have in them the spirit that uplifts 
children and makes them better, but for obvious reasons 
sectarian stories should be omitted. 

A story well told is much more effective than one r^, 

81 
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for the reasons that it seems more real, is nnconsciously 
more dramatic and conveys to the pupil a greater sense of 
the teacher's power. However, the opportunities for failure 
are correspondingly numerous, and a story that is poorly t6ld 
not only loses its effectiveness but may be the means of 
lessening the respect and confidence in which the teacher is 
held. Many teachers find that the art of telling stories in 
an interesting and attractive way is acquired by practice, and 
sometimes those teachers who have least confidence in them- 
selves at the beginning prove to be among the most successful. 
Let your first stories be very simple ; a pithy anecdote or a 
bright incident will furnish a good subject. Supply details 
enough to make a vivid impression and create interest by a 
marked interest and enthusiasm of your own. Reserve the 
climax carefully till the last and leave the pupils to make the 
proper application of the story. 

All things considered, it seems best to devote to the story 
a portion of the time set apart for opening exercises each 
morning, as all pupils belonging to the school are then able 
to share in its enjoyment. Xot more than seven or eight 
minutes can be used, yet the pleasure of those few minutes 
has in hundreds of cases converted habitually tardy pupils 
into habitually prompt ones. There are scores of healthy, 
brightly written stories in verse as well as in prose which 
are admirable for school use. A continued story or a 
complete book is in many instances better to use than 
'a story short enough to be finished at one reading. In 
choosing stories or books to read aloud in a school, care must 
bo taken to select such as will interest the entire school. In 
the appended lists are examples of suitable stories from 
which selections may be made. 

Catdions, 1. Try to acquire a pleasant, carefully modu- 
lated, sympathetic voice. 

2. Make yourself familiar with what you are to read, and 
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read with enjoyment and relish, bringing out the full meauv 
ing of the author. 

• 3. Select a story suited to the comprehension of the 
school, remembering that children are able to grasp and 
enjoy the real import of a story or poem — when properly 
read — long before they have the power to read or analyze it. 

4. Do not spoil the reading by long and intricate explana- 
tions. Those are always tedious to children ; they consume 
the precious minutes meant for the reading, and deaden the 
interest in the story. The better way is to prepare yourself 
for this reading, and when a very difficult word or a com- 
plicated phrase occurs, quietly substitute an easier synonym 
without pausing in the reading. 

5. Be not too anxious to fan fen the moral. Head with 
sympathetic inflections, clear tones, and delicate emphasis, 
and you may be certain that the moral will be felt. 

LiTEHATURB OF INTEREST TO CHILDREN. Tlie Dead 

Doll, Vandegrift; Katie Lee and Willie Oray; Darius Green 
and Hie Charcoal Man^ J. T. Trowbridge; John Gilpin^ 
William Cowper; One Ifoss Shay and Grandynother^s Story 
of Bunker IliU^ Oliver Wendell Holmes; The Pied Piper^ 
Robert Browning; A Visit from St. Nicholas, Clement G. 
Moore; The Children, Charles M. Dickinson; Hiawatha^ 
Tlie Children's Hour, The Bell of Atri and Paul Revere' 8 
liide, Henry W. Longfellow; In School Days^ Tike Barefoot 
Boy and selections from Snow-Bound, John G. Whittier; 
77ie Kaiserblumcn^ Celia Thaxtor; An Order for a Picture, 
Ali(*o ('ary; A Leyend of the Northland, Phoebe Cary; and 
A Visit from t/ic School ('ommitfee, Will Carleton. 

In addition to the above list a great number of poems 
from Tennyson, Lowell, James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene 
Field, Robert Louis Stevenson, Sam Walter Foss, Lucy 
Larcom and others will bo full of interest and charm both 
for their sentiment and the beauty of the rhythm. 
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The following list contains books entertaining and 
suitable to be read to primary children :* 

Allen, Alice E., Children of the Palm Lands 10.50 

Andersen, Hans Christian, Fairy Tales 75 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson, Editha's Burglar 50 

Little Lord Fauntleroy 1 . 25 

Sara Crewe 1 . 50 

Burnhara, Clara Louise, Jewel 1 .50 

Mac Donald, George, At the Back of the North Wind . 75 

Pratt, Mara L., Colonial Children 40 

Ram^, Louise de la (Ouida), A Dog of Flanders. . .50 

Findelkind 50 

Nurnberg Stove 50 

The Child of Urbino 50 

The Little Earl : . . . .50 

Ruskin, John, King of the Golden River 50 

Saunders, Marshall, Beautiful Joe 35 

Schwatka, Frederick, Children of the Cold 1 .25 

Sewell, Anna, BUick Beauty 75 

Vandegrift, Margaret, The Dead Doll 1 .50 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, Story of Patsy 60 

The Birds' Christmas Carol 50 

Timothy's Quest 1 .00 

The story of Eppie from Silas Marnier ^ George Eliot; 
Boh CratcJiitVs Cliristmas in Cliristmas Stories ^ Charles 
Dickens; selections from Rebecca of Suniiyhrooh Fanrty 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; selections from Mrs, Wiggs of tlie 
Cabbage Patcli and Lovey Mary^ Alice Hegan Rice, are also 
fall of interest for children. . 

2. Memory Gems. — To store the memory of the pupils 
with brief gems from choice literature is one of the highest 
services that the teacher renders, since these gems help to 
form a taste for pure literature and impart valuable lessons 
in right feeling, right thinking and right conduct, lessons 
which will remain with the learner long after his school 
days are ended. 

Memory gems for primary grades may ^ be in verse or 

» The prices noted are taken from A. C. McClurg & Company's Holiday 
Catalogue and probably are subject to discount. Net prices ma^ be obtained 
\ty writing them, 
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prose, but should always be brief and chosen for beauty of 
language as well as for their ethical value. To teach the 
name of the author in connection with the selection is to 
assist the pupil later in the future study of literature. 
Memory gems are of practical value in enriching the 
vocabulary and widening the field of conversation. A 
teacher in these days need not be troubled to find suitable 
quotations for any grade. For example, the best series of 
school readers abound in them, and many compilations are 
to be found. The Psalms and Proverbs of the Old Testa- 
ment contain some of the most valuable thoughts for school 
use to be found in any literature, and have the additional 
advantage of being clothed in simple language, full of dignity 
and impressivene^. 

The work with quotations should be extended in all 
grades to include the memorizing of beautiful and appro- 
priate poems. For use in the primary rooms the poems 
should be musical and present pictures in figures of speech 
easy to comprehend. The prevailing sentiment should vary, 
being sometimes tenderly afToctionate, sometimes in parts 
grave almost to sadness, but often playful and joyous from 
the beginning to the end. The poems should be suited to 
the season or the occasion, often rounding out some special 
lesson. 

Long poems are not satisfactory for primary children to 
memorize, although they greatly enjoy hearing a long poem 
read, particularly if it contains a story they can understand. 

(kiutions. 1. Teach at least one new poem each month, 
reviewing one or more each day. 

2. Teach with the utmost care the correct pronunciation 
of words and the proper use of infiections and emphasis, so 
as to bring out the proper meaning correctly and sympa- 
thetically, with clear tones and distinct utterance. 

8. The mOBt of this teaching can be done by means of 
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concert work, bnt individual pupils should be called upon 
daily to recite a stanza or an entire poem. 

The works of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, Lucy Larcom, Helen Hunt Jackson, Celia 
Thaxter, Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Margaret 
E. Sangster, Robert Louis Stevenson, George MacDonald, 
and many others that we have not space to enumerate, are 
full of poems well worth memorizing. But all these may 
not be accessible to teachers who are away from the great 
library centers; hence we again suggest turning to the 
leading educational journals for help. 

There are also several small volumes of poems compiled 
for primary children, the selections being carefully chosen for 
their interest, value and adaptation to the season of the 
year or the grade of school. Among the best of these are 
So7igs of the Tree- Top and Meadow (Public School Publish ing 
Company, Bloomington, 111., 40 cents) and Graded Memny 
Selections (Educational Publishing Company, Chicago, 25 
cents). 

St. Nicholas and other magazines for children are con- 
stantly presenting poems that are new and charming both 
in substance and in form. In fact, there is really '*an 
embarrassment of riches" in this field, and it remains to the 
teacher to cull those really worth while for her pupils to 
memorize. 

3. Songs. — Although people have always known tKat 
children are fond of listening to singing, it is only dnriag 
recent years that educators are studying the subject of music 
from a psychological standpoint and introducing it into the 
school as a regular study. 

Even now there are many people who oppose the teach- 
ing of music and denounce the superintendent and teacLer 
who honor it with a place upon the daily program. How- 
ever, in spite of all opposition, it constantly gains favor with 
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teachers, and once introduced is never entirely thrown out 
of a school, because the children enjoy music too much to 
permit it to be displaced. 

The truth is, nothing so quickly subdues anger, incipient 
rebellion and discontent and restores the school to equability 
and happiness as singing, and the teacher who chooses her 
songs wisely and introduces them with tact and judgment 
may hold the school under easy control. 

Character of thb Songs. There are so many and such 
varied conditions incident to school life that the songs must 
be adapted to meet these conditions as well as to emphasize 
some truth or lesson that the teacher desires to impress with- 
out directing too much attention to it. Unfortunately, many 
American boys and girls seem sadly deficient in some of 
the most beautiful and necessary graces of character, as 
reverence to Ood ; respect to those superior in age or office ; 
chivalry towards the weak; kindness to young children, old 
people and dumb animals; interest in beauty wherever found. 
There are also days of sunshine alternating with rainy 
days and snowy days ; days when the buds are bursting into 
blossom and days when leaves are falling; days when the 
winds howl and shriek and days when gentle zephyrs woo 
to sleep. Our song writers love children and understand 
their needs ; hence the children now have beautiful songs of 
birds, bees, butterflies, flowers, lambs, chickens, snowflakes; 
of Santa Claus; of sunshine and rain; of the moon and 
stars ; of the winds and the clouds. In fact, all the manifold 
attractions of the great out-of-door life, the nearer interests 
of home, the favorite games and occupations — all things 
that attract and bold children seem now to be embodied in 
beautiful songs that our music writers have set to attractive 
and appropriate melodies. 

As much as children love bright and joyous songs, they 
seem to love even better the really good hymns whose 
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devotional spirit has come down through the years and 
makes its strong appeal to their spiritual natures. They 
love also the soothing, rhythmic effect of a lallaby and 
speedily yield to its gentle influence. No matter how 
excited a group of children may be, set them to singing a 
grand old hymn or a modern lullaby and harmony is soon 
restored and peaceful thoughts prevail. 

To create harmony and quickly produce the equilibrium 
of thought from which attention easily springs, the work of 
the school day should always begin with singing. The first 
song may well be a devotional one — but never in any sense 
sectarian — ^followed, if time permits, by a song of happy 
greeting, sung cheerily but never boisterously. 

To close the opening exercises, use a song in harmony 
with the day, the season, or with some great thought that 
the teacher particularly desires to impress upon the school. 
Thus, it may be a glad song of springtime, a stirring, 
patriotic melody or a song for Thanksgiving or Christmas. 

Circumstances must govern how often the singing should 
occur during the day. But before dismissing the school at 
noon or night —particularly the latter — there should be a 
song to dissipate any possible thoughts of discord or unhap- 
piness among the children and send them forth happy, 
carrying home naught but pleasant memories of the day and 
its happenings. For this purpose there are many "good 
night" songs, sweet and tender in sentiment and yet not in 
the least sad. 

Children like "motion songs" and teachers ought to 
teach and use several of the best of them frequently, since 
they permit action with the singing. A large number of the 
most desirable song games, many of which can be used either 
out-of-doors or in the house and of which the children seem 
never to tire, can be used many times, and often both for 
entertainment and to give zest to physical exercises. 
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Nearly all the school book publishing houses have song 
books for school use, some of much more value than others 
to primary teachers. No one book is wholly desirable, 
perhaps, nor is any one song book wholly undesirable. To 
secure songs suited to all occasions, one must use more than 
one song book. 

Cautions. 1. See to it that children always sing softly 
and sweetly and do not allow them to confuse music and 
noise. ^ 

^ 2. Encourage songs having ennobling sentiments, 
expressed in simple but appropriate words set to high-class 
music. 

3. Songs in minor keys often have a peculiar charm for 
children and may sometimes be used with good effect; but 
songs of death, violence, or any other subject likely to create 
morbid thoughts should be tabooed. 

A List of Songs. New songs suited to primary grades 
are constantly being published in school journals of good 
standing. We have noticed many desirable ones in Primary 
Education^ School Education^ Tlie Teacher'^s Institute and 
other standard educational papers. Watch your school 
journals for advertisements and sample pages of school 
songs. Almost every number of the educational papers 
intended for primary teachers will have something of value. 

The following list contains many good song collections* 
for primary children. The list is far from complete and is 
suggestive only. There are doubtless other books just as 
good as the ones mentioned. 

HowlitHon, Child* B Sonp Book, Americftn Book Company $0.25 

Hofer, Chihiren^s Singing Games, A. Flanajfiiii Company 50 

PoulHson, Finger Plays (KinderKarten), Milton Bradley & Co.. . 1.25 



iTbe kindergarten tongs pubUataed by Milton Bradley & Co. may be 
obtained of the Thomas Charles Company, Chicago, and the other song col- 
leeilona may be ordered from the John Church Company, Chicago. 
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Poiilsson, Holiday Songs ^ Milton Bradley & Co $2.00 

Hubbard, Merry Songs and GameSy Balmer & Weber Music 

Company 2.00 

National Songs and Hymns, Orville Brewer Publishing Com- 
pany 06 

Knowlton, Nature Songs^ Milton Bradley & Co 1.00 

Jenks & Rust, Song Echoes from Child Land, Oliver Ditson 

& Co , 2.00 

Suder, Song Roundels and Games, Educational Publishing Com- 
pany 75 

Walker <fe Jenks, Songs and Games for Little Ones, Oliver Ditson 

& Co 2.00 

Smith, Songs for Little Children, 2 vols., Silver, Burdett 

&Co 1.25 

George, Songs in Season, A. Flanagan Company .75 

Songs of Sunshine, Oliver Ditson & Co 1.00 

Gaynor, Songs of the Child World, The John Church Com- 
pany : 1.00 

Johnson, Songs of the Nation, Silver, Burdett & Co 60 

O'Sheridan-Seeboeck, Songs of the Open, Rand, McNally 

& Co 1.25 

Brown & Emerson, Stories in Song, Oliver Ditson & Co 1.00 

Patty S. Hill, Song Stories for the Kindergarten, Clayton F- 

Summy Company 1.00 

4. Games for the Schoolroom. — It often happens that 
inclement weather makes it impossible for children to play 
out of doors. As a substitute for the hearty activity 
customary to the open-air recess, games and plays which 
can be used in the schoolroom without damage to property 
may be resorted to. These should be entered into with 
enjoyment and zest ; real fun, even somewhat noisy, is quite 
permissible. Otherwise the children will have no outlet 
for their pent-up energies and things are liable to go sadly 
wrong because of the long-continued restraint put upon mind 
and body. 

For the above purpose a variety of games with bean bags 
may be played, the size of the bags to correspond to age and 
size of players. Many pretty marches and fancy drills 
may also be indulged in to good advantage. These are 
much enjoyed by the children and develop graceful move- 
ments and correct poise. Again, various forms of hide-and- 




A PLAY-HOUSE MADE BY PRIMARY CHILDREN 
Photograph from State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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seek may be allowed, children running on liploe (o find the 
hidden object. A great many simple games d. signed for 
sense training will also be found suitable for these occasions 
and will be no less keenly enjoyed because they have a 
thoroughly educational value. On other days, "playing 
store" will serve to fill the time happily and advantageously. 
At such times there may be several small stores in operation 
in different parts of the room. A little girl may sell candy, 
using such small objects as pebbles, beans or sticks, that 
she names, arranges, prices and sells, using the scales and 
weights, and making imaginary change when the articles are 
paid for. Another child may sell ribbons and dry goods, 
using a yardstick to sell yards, half- yards and quarters as 
called for. A boy may have a grocery store and sell com, 
peas, beans, by the quart or pint. Customers and merchants 
may change places frequently and thus the pleasure of using 
the apparatus goes to many. There may also be quieter 
games, like charades, puzzles, conundrums, jaokstraws and 
dominoes. 

From time to time we have seen similar games described 
in detail in the columns of the Teacher'^s Institute^ Primary 
Julucation, School Education and other educational papers. 
There are, also, many books of games and plays for primary 
grades issued by school book publishers and by school supply 
companies. Information concerning school games may be 
obtained by writing to Thomas Charles Company, Chicago; 
Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass; Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; Ginn & Co., Chicago; A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago; and others. 

6. Busy Work. — In the city schools of to-day there are 
almost endless forms of "busy work" provided for the 
primary grades, for which the material is supplied without 
C()8t to the children or to the teachers. For the pupils of 
the first three grades, paper-folding from dictation and from 
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actual measurements, involving all the fundamental princi- 
ples of fractions and proportions, is popular. Out of this 
paper-folding come boxes, baskets, boats, windmills, doll 
furniture and a great variety of things dear to a child's 
heart. Paper cutting and pasting produce animal and plant 
forms, as well as geometric figures. Sewing, weaving, clay 
modeling and other occupations give- many delightful prod- 
ucts that possess, also, an immeasurable value in training 
the hand to obey the will and in the cultivation of all the 
mental powers, besides giving a juster estimate of labor and 
the laborer. To the teacher they give priceless material for 
original lessons i^i reading, spelling and language, besides 
being most valuable illustrations in numbers and for many 
phases of nature study and for single ideas or groups of ideas 
found in reading lessons. In the city all the materials 
needed are furnished gratis, and in the city the rooms are 
closely graded, making it possible for the teacher to assist 
forty or fifty pupils at once. 

In rural schools and in small towns, the conditions are 
radically different. There are many grades in one room and 
the teacher's slender salary is heavily menaced without 
levying upon it for the materials needed in these occupations. 
Therefore, the thought of emulating her sister teachers of 
the city must be abandoned. However, with "Never despair" 
as her motto, she sets about to contrive substitutes for 
expensive materials and resolves to give the children in 
her charge as much as is possible of the industrial spirit and 
work. 

To this end, paper tearing takes the place of paper 
cutting, newspapers being used for this purpose instead of 
the crisp white, brown or colored papers and bright scissors 
used in the city. In fact, many of our most careful students 
of children prefer the results obtained from tearing, and 
have entirely discontinued the use of scissors in the first 
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grade rooms. Some of the simpler forms may also be folded 
from these, as boxes and baskets, wheels, windmills and sail 
boats. Substitute a better paper if the forms are to be put 
on exhibition. 

Cut the white margins of the newspapers into strips from 
which the children may learn to make paper chains. 
Neighbors will give you clean oat straw that can be cut into 
lengths suitable to use. Five cents — or less — will buy a box 
of common toothpicks, and your children can bring a pint of 
dry peas that can be soaked and combined with the tooth- 
picks to produce many ingenious and really artistic creations. 
From the toothpicks also many geometric forms may be 
fashioned, following designs drawn upon the blackboard by 
the teacher. 

Heavy manila paper is an unfailing treasure, and from 
this teachers often prepare sewing cards, purchasing one set 
as patterns from some dealer in school supplies, or selecting 
them from the illustrations to be found in the school 
journals. Thus, she may procure sets of bird forms, animals, 
fruits, flowers, scenes from Hiawatha — almost anjrthing 
desired. With such models before her she can draw the 
outlines and make the perforations for the sewing. Mothers 
will gladly supply the needles and colored wool needed for 
the children to use. 

Owing to crowded programs, most of these occupations 
must wait till Friday afternoon for a definite time for 
instruction, except when the teacher is able to give a little 
help (luring the recess or noontime on inclement days. For 
her own information she needs to consult her educational 
papers and such books as are specially prepared for this pur- 
pose and obtainable from the school supply houses. 

To relieve the primary children of too prolonged work in 
their seats, they should be sent to the blackboard once or 
twice during each half day to write words and sentences in 
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. a large, bold hand, or for freehand drawing on the black- 
board from copies. At their seats or at the long work table, 
the children may copy designs or invent entirely new ones, 
or compose number tables with toothpicks, blocks, beans or 
other objects. Boxes of alphabets and words are also very 
helpful and may be used to relieve the tension resulting from 
too much use of the pencil. 

The objects of busy work are to keep pupils from forming 
idle habits and to create in them the spirit of industry; to 
gratify their inventive instincts; to cultivate their will 
power; to teach objectively many difficult processes in 
arithmetic and elementary geometry; to produce an all- 
around development of their powers, and incidentally to 
secure better order. 

To effect the same results among the older pupils, get 
them interested in preparing apparatus for the school and 
lead them to assist the little ones in overcoming their 
difficulties. 

These hints concerning what may be done in industrial 
work are only hints, given to stimulate the teacher's own 
powers and to induce her to draw upon her own reserve 
forces. The finger-post is erected pointing the way before 
you. Let your own ingenuity and enthusiasm make the 
way easy and pleasant to follow. 

6. Special Days. — These are days set apart for marking 
some event or interest of particular importance, as Bird Day, 
• Arbor Day, Flag Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and birth- 
days of great authors, artists, inventors and philanthropists. 
Such days have become established facts in so many schools 
that a detailed account of how to celebrate them is not 
needed here. 

In a number of states booklets and other appropriate 
literature are sent out yearly by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction suggesting helpful programs, poems, stories, 
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songs and decorations to be used on Arbor Day and on Bird 
Day. In addition to these aids, similar help for the other 
special days will be found in books published for that par- 
ticular purpose by C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass.; A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago ; Educational Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, and many others who deal in school supplies and 
school literature. Such books contain about all the help 
any teacher needs and are not only comprehensive, but inex- 
pensive, as well. 

Caution. Ascertain what your state has to offer you. 
You may be able to obtain very beautiful books without 
expense. 

7. Beviewi and Examinations. — {a) Reviews. In pri- 
mary grades most of the review work should be oral. In 
fact, it needs to form a part of nearly every lesson and may 
be given either as the introduction of the new lesson or 
made to fill the last moments of the day's lesson preparatory 
to some new phase to be presented on the morrow. It is 
usually better to make no reference to the review when it is 
given daily, but now and then it acts like a tonic to say to 
the children, "To-morrow I shall ask you all the questions 
I can think of about Lesson Three. Do you think you can 
all be ready to answer?" 

Sometimes, however, it is best to say, ''To-morrow I 
shall let you write your answers, just as the older classes do. 
The questions will be on Li'sson Five." When the reci- 
tation period arrives, the teacher should be prepared with 
a set of easy questions, each of which may as a rule be 
answered by a single word. Pupils should be required to 
give strict attention, not expecting questions to be repeated. 
Indeed, the teacher should prevent requests for repetition by 
speaking slowly and distinctly and by giving time enough 
for the answers to be completed. Easier questions should 
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be giyen for snch a review than in an oral exercise, as the 
mechanical difficulty of writing and spelling the answers 
retards the thinking and reasoning powers in their action. 

Cautions, 1. Such written exercises are pleasantly 
stimulative in their effect upon the little ones, if not hurried 
too much or filled with anxiety by the manner of the teacher. 

2. Written reviews should not be of daily occurrence in 
the first three grades, because of the expenditare of energy 
they involve. However, this does not preclude brief daily 
written exercises in spelling or language. 

(h) Examinations. With pupils of higher grades, 
written reviews in some one subject may occur daily or as 
often as the teacher can find time to correct the papers 
properly. These are often designated as tests^ this name 
seeming to cause less excitement than the word examination. 

For older classes, written tests may be given often, and 
if the teacher on any day and for any subject has paper and 
pencils distributed, simply remarking, "You may write 
your answers to-day, " better daily preparation will be insured, 
and that dependence upon "cramming," which generally 
prevails when "examination day" is announced in advance, 
will be avoided. Such a method prevents very timid and 
nervous pupils from working themselves into a state of 
harmful excitement. 

When a printed list of rules is established for the school, 
the teacher should speedily make herself familiar with them. 
It often happens that the rules require monthly written 
tests or examinations to be given, and in many cases the 
results are published in the local newspaper. 

In rural schools such a method seldom produces ill 
effects. In cities and large towns this practice has been 
almost entirely dropped, because, added to the many 
unavoidable distractions of city life, it caused too great a 
strain upon the nerves of school children. For the same 
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reason, many cities have reduced the number of examina- 
tions to two in each term, one at the middle and the other 
at the close. 

A few cities have entirely abandoned all formal examina- 
tions, relying upon the daily work alone as a criterion for 
promotions. Neither extreme seems best to use with pupils 
above the primary grade, since some pupils acquit themselves 
well orally and yet are almost wholly unable to do themselves 
credit when writing, while others are so embarrassed by 
having the attention of the class focused upon them that 
they make a very poor oral recitation and do themselves 
great credit in writing. Therefore, in order to get nearest 
to a correct judgment of the actual work of the class, it 
seems wise to have some written tests. 

8. The» Amount of Written Work.-^The time is not far in 
the past when all teachers required too much written work 
from all grades of school children. Even the youngest 
classes seemed to spend all or nearly all their time outside 
of recitation with a pencil in hand. No other form of seat 
work was known, and gross injustice was thus done by keep- 
ing exactly the same sets of muscles and nerves under 
tension for great lengths of time. The reaction came, and 
now in the cities and in most of the progressive schools 
everywhere children are provided with a great diversity of 
seat work and the amount of written work is thus greatly 
reduced. It is sate to say that, even now, care should bo 
taken not to require too much written work from young 
pupils, either in school or at home. In fact, no more should 
be demanded than the teacher finds time to examine and 
correct with care. 

To little children who have had no practice in writing, 
distribute boxes containing alphabets or words, with which 
they may build a given list of words or sentences, written on 
the blackboard by the teacher in clear, large letters, free from 
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shading and from all ornamentation. Words, sentences or 
paragraphs from the chart may also be reproduced to make a 
variety. Give enough work to keep the little people busy 
during the time assigned. An exercise of this sort is 
valuable as an aid both to language and spelling, and enables 
the children to recognize script or print forms with equal 
facility. Such work paves the way for genuine written work. 

However, after the first term, these letter and word cards 
may be* supplanted by having children copy on blackboard, 
paper slips or slates, lists of words and sentences from the 
blackboard, chart or primer. The simpler memory gems, 
too, may be copied with propriety. In fact, these are doubly 
valuable, because of the sense of dignity the work lends to 
the little workers. 

Brief exercises in writing short sentences from dictation 
may be given. Increase the amount and difficulty with the 
advancing grades. At least half of the written work 
required of primary pupils should be upon the blackboard, 
and in a bold, free style, to call the larger muscles into use. 
This secures freedom of movement and prevents a cramped 
style of writing. 

9. Marking Papers. — There are among teachers two 
extremes in regard to the examination of papers. One 
extreme is the over -conscientious but not over-wise teacher 
who becomes a veritable slave to examination papers, using 
up each day long hours that she needs for exercise and for 
sleep. At the other extreme is the teacher who has little 
actual sympathy or conscience. She requires the work of 
the pupils, collects the papers and — consigns them to the 
waste-basket without even a glance. 

Neither of these teachers is wise, neither is doing herself 
or her pupils full justice. The real problem is to avoid 
extremes and to avoid needless waste of nervous energy. 
When the teacher reads entirely through every paper every 
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day and, faithfully correcting every error found, even to tlio 
last comma, then hands the papers back to the pupils, the 
result is often disheartening in the extreme, for frequently 
the pupil crams the paper into his pocket or tears it up with- 
out a look at the errors, the correction of which has cost his 
teacher such strain upon eyes and nerves. 

It seems wiser, therefore, to have the ordinary written 
exercises corrected and marked in class as far as may be. 
There are several successful ways of accomplishing this : 

1. The teacher trusts to the honor of each pupil, gives 
out the correct answer to each question and permits each 
pupil to mark his own paper. 

2. Beginning with the pupil farthest back in each row, 
papers are passed forward, each pupil marking a classmate's 
paper as the teacher reads the proper answer. Papers may 
also be passed backward, across the aisle and exchanged in 
a number of ways, the pupils marking their neighbors' 
papers. The name of the one who corrects the paper should 
be signed below the name of the original writer, in order to 
forestall any possible temptation to favor a friend or deal 
unfairly with any one. Freriuontly and unexpectedly the 
papers shouhi be called in and reviewed by the teacher. 

After the papers have been corrected they should bo 
returned to the writers and the criticisms noted. With a 
little practice this work can be done quickly and skillfully 
and in consequence is an excellent training. 

3. Still another method is to have certain pupils help the 
teacher regularly in correcting papers, in spelling and 
arithmetic; chiefly, because these require less judgment to 
mark correc^tly. The best pupils to sekn^t for aids are those 
who are entirely trustworthy and who prepare their own 
work quickly, leaving time u])on their hands that must be 
turned to account usefully. 

It is necessary to prevent children and parents from 
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thinking too mnch of the criticism is done by the pupils; 
hence very frequently the teacher must call in the papers 
and mark them unaided. She need not, however, take 
those of the entire school in any one day, but make a 
judicious division as to subjects and classes. In this way 
she can easily learn the exact character of the work of each 
child in all his subjects and still not be overburdened. 

From an article Marking Papers^ by Caroline Grundlach, 
in the Popular Educator^ the following apt quotation 
is taken : 

*'IIold the pupils to neat, careful work. Look at every 
piece of written work the pupil does. There are several 
ways of doing this without carrying home a bundle of papers 
every night. There is no use at all in marking papers unless 
the child is helped by it. 

"The best way would be to look over the paper with the 
pupil, point out the mistakes and have him correct them. 
Few teachers have time to do this very often. 

"Suppose you have just collected a set of papers from a 
class ; a glance at them will tell you which are untidy and 
carelessly written ; return these at once to be rewritten. 

"Language, geography or history papers may be gathered, 
returning at once all poorly prepared work. During the 
next study or recitation period of that subject, return these 
papers hit or miss, and have all mistakes marked; then 
have the papers returned to the owners. If done in the 
right way and in the proper spirit, this manner of marking 
papers is of great help to the pupil ; the teacher's inspection 
insures neatness ; the pupil is more careful in preparing his 
paper; he is careful to know the correct form or answer, as 
a mistake in marking another's paper would reflect upon his 
own knowledge of the topic ; a good spirit of rivalry grows 
up, each child being anxious to have his papers as free from 
mistakes as possible. A careful glance at the corrected 
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papers will assure the teacher as to the general character of 
the errors, and the next lesson can be assigned accordingly." 

10. Questioning. — A great part of a teacher's success 
depends upon her power to ask and to distribute questions 
correctly, rapidly and skillfully ; hence, it is deemed wise to 
discuss this subject at considerable length. 

(a) Characteristics. Questions should be clear, definite 
and concise. They should be framed in plain language, to 
suit the age of the pupils, and asked in logical order. 

Abridged questions may be asked of older pupils, but not 
so frequently of young children, lest they fail to understand 
the meaning. 

Questions should not be indefinite, as the children waste 
time trying to guess which one of several possible answers 
you desire. They should not contain the answer nor a part 
of the answer. That mode makes lazy pupils, for they learn 
to depend upon such help. 

Questions that may be answered by yes or 710 should 
usually be followed at once by the question, " Why ?", or the 
direction, *'Give your reasons for that answer." Such a 
plan prevents mere guesswork on the part of the pupil. 

Questions should be asked in a pleasant, conversational 
tone, and neither earnestness nor excitement should raise 
the pitch or increase the volume of voice used. 

Kolevant questions from members of the class should be 
permitted, but the habit of asking impertinent or flippant 
questions, meant merely to create a laugh, should be promptly 
and firmly suppressed. 

Sometimes allow pupils to take the teacher^s place and 
question the class. This is an excellent language drill, is 
much enjoyed and breaks the monotony pleasantly. 

Cautions. 1. To repeat questions breeds inattention and 
wastes the time of the class. 

9, Po not repeat the answers of pupils; this begetq 
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inattention, favors lazy pupils, wastes time and nearly 
always shows a lack of preparation on the part of the 
teacher. 

3. Do not put questions in a set form. Often a pupil 
will be able to answer the question correctly if the phrase- 
ology is changed, even when he fails to understand as first 
asked. 

(b) Distribution. Begin sometimes at the head of the 
class and question in order to the end. Again, begin at the 
foot of the class and reverse the order. Another time begin 
near the middle of the class and ''skip around," being sure 
not to omit any pupil. It is better not to follow the same 
order twice in succession. Question the pupils most that most 
need it. Sometimes ask all or nearly all the questions of one 
or two pupils, particularly if they are habitually inattentive, 
lacking in preparation, or impertinent. As a rule, question 
the brightest and best prepared pupils only enough to keep 
their interest active. The slow-thinking pupil needs more 
time and is the real test of the teacher's success as an 
instructor. When pupils are abnormally timid or self- 
conscious, ask the easiest questions of them until they gain 
courage by their success in answering correctly. Then treat 
them like the rest of the class. 

Cautions. 1. Avoid having any one pupil monopolize 
the time. You belong to the whole class. 

2. Avoid being led into a discussion that breaks up your 
logical order of questioning — a trick resorted to sometimes 
by older pupils who are not prepared upon the lesson and 
Tvish to fill the time with irrelevant talk. 

3. Do not permit any pupil to think he has finished his 
part of the recitation when he has answered one question. 
If you detect signs of inattention or laziness, go back again 
and again to the inattentive pupils, asking them one ox 
two questions unexpectedly. 
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4. Ask the question first and then name the pnpil who 
is to answer. 

(c) Answers. Pupils should be required to rise promptly, 
stand easily upon both feet and answer the question in a 
clear tone, using correct language. Do not permit such 
slovenly habits as beginning to answer while rising, begin- 
ning to sit down before the answer is completed, leaning on 
the desk or standing upon one foot, as all these uncouth 
physical habits react upon the mental powers and beget 
slovenliness there. 

Much has been said and written about having pupils 
answer in complete sentences, but that fad has been worn to 
tatters, and the best teachers of the day are convinced that 
to exact complete sentences in reply to all questions is a 
gross waste of time, destructive to rapid thinking and pro- 
ductive of much affectation, in many cases converting inter- 
esting children into pedantic little beings with all the 
naturalness of childhood crushed out. Hence, let common 
sense prevail and sometimes require complete sentences for 
answers and sometimes but a single word, according to the 
needs of the question and the attendant circumstances. 

Caution. Many school children acquire a sort of ver- 
nacular made up of street slang which is often so pithy and 
comprehensive that indulgent parents permit its use without 
rebuke. This makes the teaching of correct English doubly 
difficult for the teacher, whose duty it is rigidly to enforce 
the rule prohibiting slang in the schoolroom against both 
her pupils and herself. 

11. Choosing Methods. — In methods, as in machinery, 
there is a best which operates with the least friction, with- 
out loss of time and without waste of energy. There is no 
one patent method to cover all subjects nor all parts of the 
same subject. The best a teacher can do is to make herself 
familiar with all methods in good standing among leading 
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edacators, choosing for her own use the ones best suited to 
the needs of her particular school and its individual pupils. 
Owing to the diversity of circumstances and the unequal 
powers and attainments of children of the same age, better 
results are generally secured by a wise com,bination of the 
best elements of several good methods rather than by adher- 
ing rigidly to any one method. 

In the choice of methods these two proverbs will be 
helpful: 

"In the middle way lies safety." 

"Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

Caution. New methods are constantly being presented, 
some excellent, some fairly good and some positively bad. 
Examine each with care and without prejudice. Adopt 
nothing new simply because it is new. See first that it has 
the right elements to insure success. On the other hand, 
do not refuse to give up a method simply because it has been 
used a long time. When convinced that a new method is 
really better, adopt the new and relegate the old to second 
place, or drop it altogether if found really faulty. 

Seading the best educational journals and educational 
articles in current magazines and newspapers, attending 
teachers^ meetings and visiting good schools will keep teachers 
acquainted with the trend of educational thought and the 
changes projected or accomplished in methods of teaching. 
There is no legitimate excuse for not knowing these things 
as long as one fills the teacher's position. 

12. Order of Procedure.— The senses are th^ avenues 
through which the child gains most of his knowledge. 
These, with certain mental activities, constitute the per-, 
ceptive powers. One of the most important duties of the 
primary teacher is to secure the regular and systematic devel- 
opment of these powers, and to do so she must carefully 
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attend to the sense-training of the child. Through this 
training his perceptive powers should be so developed that 
they will serve him quickly, accurately and faithfully. 

Each sense within its own peculiar sphere presents 
knowledge that cannot be obtained through any other. 
Therefore all the senses should be trained. Because the eye 
is so much more quickly and easily trained than the other 
organs of sense there is frequently a tendency to rely too 
much upon sight, to the neglect of the other senses. The 
child who receives only eye-training has his powers of 
observation very imperfectly developed. In order to obtain 
a complete knowledge of any object, all of the senses possible 
should be brought to bear upon it. 

The ideas acquired through observation are formed as the 
result of comparison with ideas already in the mind; there- 
fore they develop slowly. It is only as the ideas form that 
they can be expressed ; hence, in order to secure accurate 
expression, the child at first should be given ample time for 
comparison. Repetition of the lessons is also necessary, 
because the child does not obtain a complete idea from a 
single observation. 

The ideas and processes must be made clear and simple. 
Therefore the teacher should take great care in her 
preparation of observation lessons. At first only very 
simple objects should be used, and these should be few in 
number. Many teachers fail to secure the desired results 
from neglecting this precaution. 

In all primary lessons the order should be observation, 
examination (with comparison), and last of all, expression; 
or, seeing (perceiving), doing, telling. The success of any 
lesson should be measured by the degree of interest aroused 
and by the depth of the impression made. As it is the 
quality and proper assimilation of food that nourishes the 
body and promotes its healthy growth, rather than the 
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quantity eaten, so of all the information brought to the 
mind, that alone is of permanent value which is apperceived ; 
apperception being to the mind what the assimilation of 
food is to the body. 

Cautions, 1. In the effort of the present day to avoid 
training the memory exclusively, there is danger of not 
training it enough. 

2. The two laws that dominate memory growth in child- 
hood are the law of association and the law of repetition. 
Power comes from exercise, and impressions are retained by 
repetition as well as by the association of ideas. 

13. Habits of Mental Work. — Steps in the development 
of a subject should be arranged in the order of logical 
dependence, each new step being the outgrowth of previous 
ones. This is to cultivate an orderly habit of mental 
work and to develop a logical mode of thinking and reason- 
ing. 

See that the habit is formed of filling every hour with 
something valuable. Develop the child's power of close 
attention as rapidly as can be done without forcing it to the 
point of miBntal fatigue. He can concentrate his powers, 
but for a short time only, and then he must have a complete 
change; therefore, make the lessons brief. Aid attention 
by making the lessons full of vivid interest, and change 
often to something entirely different. It is perilous to keep 
the same sets of brain cells working for a prolonged period, 
for they are weak in childhood and easily exhausted. 

Children surround themselves by a world of "make 
believe," the creation of their own imaginations, in which 
they dwell happily and contentedly. From this fact wise 
teachers draw a lesson and call the imagination into active 
use in the daily routine of the schoolroom, through it con- 
verting the dullest work into a happy game. When some- 
thing especially difficult is to be memorized, the frequent 
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''make believes,'* so delightful to children, will in no way 
conflict with the development of the habit of attention so 
necessary to success. On the contrary, this habit is more 
easily established by being converted from a diflBcult, 
distasteful task into a genuine pleasure. For example, the 
teacher may have in mind the strengthening of special 
muscles of the body by means of particular exercises that 
call these muscles into use. To enter into a discussion of 
the physical laws involved and the necessity for such and 
such movements would be an utter waste of time. The 
children neither comprehend nor care for the technique of 
physical culture. But the rhythm and activity and novelty 
they enjoy and enter into with quick appreciation. Hence, 
the teacher wisely omits the lecture, with its dull explana- 
tions, and simply calls upon all the children to skip around 
the room as lambs do ; to let their hands be butterflies flitting 
and fluttering in the air; to play they are housekeepers 
and have the rugs to pick up, shake vigorously and replace 
upon the floor; or they may make (imaginary) snowballs and 
throw them hard at one another. If this last exercise calls 
forth a **make believe" terror that induces much dodging 
of the balls (!) and ends in a good laugh, all the better. 
Happiness is the best atmosphere for work — and the 
muscles have had the exercise the teacher considered neces- 
sary. 

Cautions, 1. Teachers should allow the formation of no 
habit of thought or work that must afterward be corrected. 
Prevention is vastly easier than cure. 

2. ''Make haste slowly," being careful not to heap up 
difiiculties. ''One step at a time" is all the child can take, 
and each step should give him added strength and self- 
reliance. 

3. Do not allow pupils of any grade to waste time nor to 
work lazily. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the purposes of reviews? Point out the 
difference between daily reviews and those that occur at 
longer intervals. What is the relative value of written and 
oral reviews in second year work ? 

2. What dangers are there in allowing pupils to correct 
the work of one another ? Suggest ways in which you could 
guard against these dangers. 

3. What are the characteristics of a good question? 
Assume that you are teaching a class in third year reading; 
select some brief passage and illustrate your idea of good 
questioning by a series of five questions upon the passage. 

4. What valuable effects can be obtained by questions 
that may be answered by yes or no ? Under what circum- 
stances is it wise to require answers in complete sentences ? 
What objections are there to the following question: 
*' Springfield is the capital of Illinois, is it not ?" 

5. Quote five memory gems and state the special value of 
each. 

6. Why should a teacher exert great care in the selection 
of songs ? What kinds of songs are best adapted to opening 
exercises ? To closing exercises ? 

7. Devise a game for primary children which will amuse 
them during recess time in inclement weather and at the 
same time will teach the value of one-half and the meaning 
of the expression ^, 

8. Discuss the value of busy work to the teacher and its 
dangers to the pupil. 

9. Give a plan for quieting and resting a noisy school on 
dark, foggy days and tell what means you would use to create 
interest and to guard against an abuse of the amusement. 

10. What is the order of procedure in primary lessons ? 
Which of the three steps is the most diflScult ? Why should 
observation precede expression ? 
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LESSON FIVE 

PROGRAMS 

As well might a builder without a plan go about the 
erection of a house, as for a teacher to attempt to teach a 
school, whether graded or ungraded, without the aid of a 
good program. The program is the working plan for each 
day of the school, and governs teacher and pupil alike. Its 
importance is such that very properly we may give a full 
lesson to its consideration. 

Usually it is best to arrange a temporary program for 
use during the first day or two of the term, while the teacher 
is familiarizing herself with the conditions surrounding her. 
The permanent program should be in readiness by the 
middle of the first week, unless conditions are more 
than usually complex. To neglect or delay this matter 
unduly is liable seriously to affect the discipline of the school 
and to interfere with the best progress of the pupils. 
No matter how good a program is, there will be a necessity 
for changes from time to time, as new conditions are cre- 
ated by the promotion of classes or the rearrangement of 
studies. 

1. A Model Program. — In order to help young and inex- 
perienced teachers, a well balanced program for a graded or 
partially graded primary school is given on pages 112 and 113. 
This may be modified to suit conditions anywhere, and it 
will be especially helpful as a guide during the critical first 
days when a teacher^s mind is full of the many things that 
are crowding upon her attention. It will be helpful, too, in 
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the formation of the permanent program, for if studied 
carefully it will help to answer again and again the 
fundamental questions upon which program-making is 
based. 

2. Making the Progpram.—Even with the aid of the model, 
the simplest program may not be made hastily, but must be 
given grave consideration. No plan can be accepted blindly 
or adopted carelessly. In order that a really satisfactory 
program may be made, the teacher must give deep thought 
to the answering of certain underlying questions whose 
relative claims must be properly adjusted. Some of these 
questions are recurrent and will need to be considered again 
and again in the application of the program, as well as in its 
original construction. The questions to which we allude 
are the following: 

1. How many grades are there in the room ? 

2. IIow many subjects are there to be taught ? 

3. How much time can be allowed for each subject 
daily? 

4. How much time can be given to each recitation ? 

5. What subjects are best suited to the forenoon ? 

6. What subjects are best assigned to the afternoon ? 

7. How long shall the recesses be ? 

8. When are they to occur? 

9. Shall they be outdoor or indoor ? 

10. May the pupils be deprived of them ? 

11. When may there be other periods of relaxation and 
rest ? 

12. Of what length should these be ? 

13. What kind of work may be provided for pupils who 
are not reciting ? 

14. What is the practical us3 of the program ? 

15. What shall be the character of the program on 
Fridays ? 
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The remaining portion of this lesson is given to the 
answering of some of these questions and to the discussion 
of many other matters relating to the construction and 
administration of the program. 

3. Orades in a Eoom. — In closely graded city schools, it 
is generally arranged to have but one grade in a room, but 
this one grade contains from thirty-five to seventy pupils, 
thirty-five being less than the average number and seventy 
considerably more than the average. Except in the largest 
cities, where it seems impossible to provide properly for the 
rapidly increasing number of pupils in the primary grades, 
superintendents try to assign not more than forty pupils to 
one teacher. Experienced teachers are able to handle that 
number with a fair degree of comfort and success. In most 
instances, two classes, of twenty each, are made, one division 
reciting while the other is occupied with some form of quiet 
work, often styled busy work. 

4. How to Orade. — The judicious teacher selects the 
older and more mature pupils for one group, letting the 
children go forward as rapidly as they can do the work 
thoroughly, while the younger and weaker ones do simply 
the required work. In towns where promotions are allowed 
on merit — regardless of the time of year — stronger pupils 
are sometimes able to do the work of two years in one, 
and frequently they easily complete the work of the 
first three grades by the end of the second year. When 
this kind of grading and promotion is followed, in a 
school of forty to fifty pupils, it is better to have three 
distinct divisions or groups, since transfers can then be 
readily made from one group to the next without over- 
taxing any pupil. Thus no pupil is held back who is 
able to advance, and no pupil is pushed beyond his 
strength. This is the ideal grading when pupils must be 
taught in large classes. 
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DAILY PROGRAM 





Forenoon 




TiMB 


A« Class 


B Class 


C Class 


9.00 to 9.15 


OPENING EXERCISES 


9.15 to 9.20 


Phonic Drill for All Pupils 


9.20 to 9.40 


\V.B.« (New words) 


Reading 


Reading* 


9.40 to 10.00 


Reading 


Reading 


Use of alphabets 


10.00 to 10.20 


Reading 


W.B.2 (New words) 


W.B. (Words) 


10.20 to 10.30 


Examining Work of All Pupils 


10.30 to 10.45 


GENERAL RECESS 


10.45 to 10.50 


SINGING 


10.60 to 11.00 


Written languagel Written langiiage|ORAL Language 


11.00 to 11.10 


Mental Arithmetic — All Grades 


11.10 to 11.30 


Penmanship or Drawing 


11.30 to 11.40 


Construct'n W'rk 


Oral Language 


DISMISSAL 


11.40 to 11.55 


Oral Language 


Construe t'nWrk 




11.56 to 12.00 


SINGING— DISMISSAL 





12.00 to 1.00 



INTERMISSION 



1 The recitation periods and those exercises which engage the attention of 
the teacher are indicated by capital and small capital letters; periods for seat 
work and for study are indicated by ordinary letters. 

> W.B.. writing on the blackboard. 

*A denotes the most advanced class. 

Caution. When a pupil *'jump8 a class" or is promoted 
earlier than his class, let him recite for a time in both grades 
in those subjects in which he is less strong. 
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Afternoon 



Time 



1.00 to 1.10 
1.10 to 1.25 
1.25 to 1.40 
1.40 to 1.55 
1.66 to 2.05 
2.06 to 2.10 
2.10 to 2.30 
2.30 to 2.45 
2.45 to 3.00 
3.00 to 3.15 
3.15 to 3.25 
3.25 to 3.30 
3.30 to 3.45 
3.45 to 3.55 
3.65 to 4.00 



A Class 



B Class 



C Class 



SONG— ORAL READING BY ONE PUPIL 



Numbers 
Building Tables 
W.B. (Tables) 



Arith. Problems Arithmetic Tables 
Problems or Tables Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Arith. Problems 

Examining Work of All Pupils 

MARCHING — SINGING 
GENERAL LESSON— SCIENCE 
GENERAL RECESS 
Reading Reading 

Writing new words Reading 

Drills: Color, Form, Paper Folding, Etc, 
SINGING 



Reading and 

Spelling 

Writing new words 



Reading ISpelling 

Written Spelling 
SINGING— DISMISSAL 



DISMISSAL 



6. Grading of Eural Schools. — The rural school of the 
present day is more easily taught than formerly, because 
the work is better systematized. In most states there is a 
definite course of study to be followed, and at graduation 
there is a certificate granted which admits a pupil to a high 
school without special examination. No pupil is kept back 
because of younger or weaker classmates. Each does his work 
as rapidly as he is able to do it well and without danger of 
impairing his health. The free deliyery of mail in the rural 
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districts and the introduction of the telephone are also 
factors tliat help forward the work of the rural schools. 
Through their aid school supplies may be quickly obtained,' 
and the daily paper keeps the farmers' sons and daughters 
ill touch with the great centers of thought and action. 

Necessarily, the grading of the rural school cannot be as 
close as that of the city schools. No rural teacher has as 
many pupils to care for as does the city teacher, but each 
country teacher has more grades and subjects to handle. 
In fact, thousands of rural teachers are singly obliged to 
teach all subjects below those of the high school. Moreover, 
pupils are so unequal in age and advancement that several 
classes in each branch of study must be provided for. 

To prevent breaking the program into recitation periods 
of five minutes or less, to accommodate all the divisions 
studying the same branch, it is better, for example, to have 
the three or four higher groups in arithmetic recite at the 
same time. Probably there will be less than ten pupils in 
the three groups. The teacher may assign one group work 
at the blackboard; another group may recite definitions and 
rules, and the third may read problems and give the oral 
analysis thereof. Each section should have a little of each 
kind of work to do before the recitation period expires, all 
the work for each being based upon that part of the arith- 
metic previously assigned for study and upon the necessary 
reviews. 

The same sort of grouping may be made for geography, 
spelling and language. Thus no pupil is '*put back" and 
no pupil is overlooked or "left out" of the daily recitation. 
This is the most satisfactory arrangement that can be made 
to avoid loss of time. It requires on the part of the 
teacher (1) most careful preparation of each lesson, (2) the 
ability to question skillfully and rapidly, and (3) tact in 
handling the groups sg as to be perfectly fair to each. 
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Consider the model program and notice how every class 
is occupied while the one is reciting. 

6. How Many Subjects Should be Taught! — This question 
has already been pretty well covered by the foregoing 
remarks concerning the grading of rural schools. In 
general, however, the number of subjects must be decided 
by the conditions existing in the school district, and no 
arbitrary rule can be made here. 

The pupils of the rural schools have a shorter school 
year than those in the city schools, and usually they are 
hardy, robust children, with but few things outside of school 
to distract their attention. For these reasons, it is safe to 
let country children attempt more solid work than would 
be permitted in the city. 

Cautions, 1. The teacher should, at the outset, reserve 
the right to reduce the number of subjects any pupil may 
carry if it becomes evident that his health is being impaired, 
or if his work is not thoroughly done. This understanding 
between the teacher and the parents of ambitious pupils will 
often prevent friction in the administration of school affairs, 
and therefore it should be secured before the pupil is per- 
mitted to undertake more than the usual number of studies. 

2. Every pupil who is allowed more or less than the 
usual number of subjects becomes a difficulty in the arrange- 
ment of the program. Whilo^ the teacher is not to consider 
this a serious matter, yet there are times when the wishes of 
the one pupil must give way to the good of the school. 
While teachers are under no obligation to teach out of school 
hours, yet many do it and are rewarded by friendship that is 
worth more than money. 

7. How Much Time for Each Subject Baily t— This, in 
the past, has been a most vexatious question, particularly in 
rural schools and in small villages. In many such neighbor- 
hoods, parents, even yet, cling to the notion that arithmetic 
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is the one important subject of the school curriculum, and 
expect time to be portioned out in accordance with their 
belief. It would be well if the county superintendent would 
fix the time for each branch, as is done in those city schools 
that are most wisely managed. Thus, arithmetic would 
get its fair share of time but not crowd out other subjects 
which are more important. Thus, also, a teacher would be 
prevented from giving to some pet subject of her own, time 
out of all proportion to the genuine value of the study. 

Cautions. 1. In districts where the time is not fixed, it 
is not wise to oppose the prejudices of the community too 
violently at first, because antagonism destroys progress. 
Confer with the county superintendent or other official in 
authority and get his aid in your plans. Then make geog- 
raphy, grammar, or whatever study is suffering for atten- 
tion, so attractive that all the pupils will gladly come into 
these classes and be willing to give the proper time to them. 
Careful preparation, skill, tact, patience and unfailing good 
nature combined will surely win the most obdurate pupil to 
your wishes. 

2. Study the model program particularly in this respect, 
for it shows a fair and satisfactory distribution of time. 

8. The Eeoitation. — (a) Purpose. There are still many 
teachers who appear to think that the sole purpose of the 
recitation is to test the pupil's preparation of the subject or 
portion of a subject that has been assigned to him for study. 

This is a mistaken notion, however. While a portion of 
the recitation period should be devoted to testing the 
thoroughness of preparation, other and higher ends are to be 
accomplished. The teacher must discover whether the 
pupil understands the relation that the present lesson has 
to those that have preceded it; she must also discover how 
much of the new lesson has become a part of the pupil's 
permanent stock of knowledge, i.e., how much of the infor«« 
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mation oontained in the new lesson he has grasped and 
assimilated; and, finally, her questions during the recitation 
must be such as to bring out the thinking powers of the 
pupil and show him the relation the lesson bears to himself. 

(i) The Plan. Speaking in general terms, we may say 
that the recitation itself consists of the introduction, the 
deyelopment, the drill and the summary. 

The introduction^ should always be brief, pertinent, and a 
preparation for the new lesson — in other words, the introduc- 
tion forms the connecting link between the previous lesson 
and the new one. When a portion of the subject has already 
been taught, the introduction should be a rapid review of that 
part of the subject upon which the new lesson depends. This 
is to establish the basis of the new lesson clearly in the pupil's 
mind, in order that he may have a logical starting point for the 
reasoning that is to follow. Frequently two or th ree questions 
clearly put will be all that are needed in such cases. When 
a new topic — one that the pupil is considering for the first 
time — is the lesson assigned, then a single pertinent remark 
from the teacher may serve as the introduction. 

Caution, In all cases the introduction must be brief or 
it fails of its purpose, diverting the attention from the theme 
about to be considered, instead of paving the way for it. 

The development^ in most cases, should occupy the major 
part of the recitation. In this division the information con- 
tained in the new lesson is brought out carefully and clearly, 
point by point, in properly related order. The preparation 
of the lesson is thoroughly tested, the weak places. revealed, 
the assimilation or lack of it discovered. This is properly the 
teaching portion of the lesson; hence the term development. 

In nine oases out of ten the development is the most 
enjoyable part of the recitation both to teacher and pupil, 
because it deals with new ideas and also because it permits 
II10 fraeinterohangeof thought as the questioning brings the 
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reasoning powers more and more actively into nse. More- 
oyer, it is this part of the recitation that introduces apparatus 
and illustrations, to make doubtful points clear by actual 
demonstration or by the more subtle elucidation afforded by 
an apt simile or metaphor. In either case, the teacher is 
using her skill to establish the desired truths by means of 
the law of associated ideas. 

The drill, as its name implies, is a section of the reci- 
tation meant to fasten in the memory of the pupil the new 
ideas of the lesson, one presentation of which is rarely 
enough for the purpose. Retention may be said to be the 
child of attention and repetition, and on these two powerful 
aids the teacher must depend for success in the drill. 

No one must conclude that the drill necessarily is a 
certain number of minutes following the close of the entire 
development. The better plan is by repetition to fasten 
each point thoroughly as it is brought out, remember- 
ing not to use so much time for this as to distract the reason- 
ing power from its onward course. When the development 
is completed, it is most desirable to use a minute or two 
in recalling the points of the lesson in order, dwelling a little 
on each, to remove any possible vagueness of comprehension. 

Inexperienced teachers are apt to neglect the drill, 
spending all their enthusiasm, energy and time upon pre- 
paring and presenting a clever and interesting development. 
This neglect leaves a weak place in the lesson and shows a 
lamentable lack of pedagogical judgment on the part of the 
teacher. The first impression of a new truth must be 
deepened and made permanent by repetition, but the 
repetition must be made interesting. 

A drill that consists of the same question asked over and 
over, requiring again and again the answer in the same form, 
is a mere waste of time, repugnant both to teacher and 
pupils, because there is neither interest nor lite in it. Be 
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prepared to word yonr questions in different ways, call forth 
the answers in new forms, use both individual and concert 
work, keep the class wide-awake, alert and full of interest 
by distributing your questions in unexpected ways. To 
illustrate, suppose you have merely worked out with objects 
the fact that 2 times 2 are 4. Do not keep asking endlessly, 
"2 times 2 are how many?" Change to "How many are 2 
times 2?", ''IIow many 2's in 4?", "How many are 2 
multiplied by 2 ?", "4 is how many 2's ?", "Two 2's are how 
many?", "How many 2 'scan you get from 4?", "4 contains 
how many 2's?", "Into how many 2'8 can you separate 4?" 
and "How many apples are 2 times 2 apples ?" Vary the last 
question indefinitely for numerous familiar objects. If a 
pupil fails, send him to the objects to find the answer and 
then let him answer the question he failed on. Never omit 
this, as effort and responsibility are needed to make accurate 
students; and even in the primary grades our desire to make 
the work pleasant for the pupil must not lead us to do for 
him what properly belongs to himself to do. 

The drill should often be extended to cover previous 
lessons. In fact, there are certain things that must be 
learned absolutely and these cannot be firmly fixed in the 
mind in one or two recitations. Besides, the effect on the 
memory is greater when time elapses between drills. 

The nummary is the closing of the lesson, the summing 
up of all the important points, having the class repeat singly 
and in concert the facts that must be remembered. The 
points should still be recalled in order, to aid the memory, 
but all illustrations and non-essentials may be omitted. It 
is really the drill expressed in general terms and should 
always be rapid, earnest, logical and final. 

{c) The Teacher's Preparation. It is assumed that 
every teacher prepares herself for the recitations she is to 
conduct, no matter what the grade of the children. This 
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does not mean of necessity that each particular recitation 
must have its special preparation, though often for days at 
a time this may be necessary. But it does mean that no 
teacher can hope to succeed who has not so thoroughly 
prepared herself as to be the ready and resourceful master 
of that particular unit of a subject which she expects to 
teach. Sometimes the preparation may be made for a week 
in advance. Sometimes, when classes are numerous, the 
special preparation for one lesson answers for many. But 
again, it may be necessary that many moments of time be 
taken in so close a preparation that the very questions are 
carefully formulated and the individuals who are to answer 
selected in mind. 

In preparing for recitations the teacher considers care- 
fully the following points : 

(1) The subject-matter of the lesson. This the teacher 
must thoroughly understand, not only in itself but in its 
relations to other things. 

(2) The adaptation of the subject-matter. It is evident 
that primary children cannot have the same grasp of facts 
that older people possess ; it is the teacher's duty to select 
those phases of a subject which appeal most strongly to the 
children's minds and to adapt them carefully to the com- 
prehension of the latter. 

(3) The method of presentation. The teacher must 
determine how the chosen subject-matter can be most 
effectively presented; that is, through what senses and in 
what way the child's mind shall be most quickly attracted 
and most firmly held in attention. 

(4) The illustrations to be used. Vivid illustrations, suit- 
able to the comprehension of the child and entertaining to 
him, serve to fix in his memory the things which have been 
presented and enable him to understand what has been 
presented. 
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(5) The materialB to be used. Having determined the 
method of presentation and the illustrations to be used, the 
teacher must collect and have available for ready use the, 
materials which are to assist in presenting or illustrating the 
subject-matter. For instance, if the lesson is in arithmetic, 
this may mean the blocks, the sticks and whatever other 
objects are used to give the idea of number. 

(6) The relation of this lesson to the whole subject. 
Before the teacher is ready to give proper instruction she 
must realize thoroughly the relation of the particular 
recitation to those which have preceded and its possible 
bearing upon those which are to follow. No fact will remain 
long in the mind or be susceptible of explanation unless its 
relations to other facts are understood. Unless the teacher 
clearly sees the relation between every lesson and its 
neighbors, she cannot hope to make that relation clear to 
others. 

In preparing a lesson it is a helpful thing to keep at 
hand, until it is thoroughly learned, a list of these points 
and to test the preparation for each lesson by asking one's 
self whether these points have all been covered. It will be 
found that the preparation for any lesson is much more 
effective when made systematically. 

(rf) NuMBBR OF Daily Secitations. Circumstances 
must largely govern, also, the number of daily recitations. 
In primary schools the number depends upon the number of 
grades in the room, the length of the school day, the relative 
importance of the subjects and the requirements of the 
school curriculum. 

Caution. Study with care the above conditions in your 
own school and make your program in accordance with the 
conditions, keeping the number of recitations down to the 
minimum, in order to get as much time as possible for each 
one. Keep close to the model program, departing from it 
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only when there is good reason for it. There is more help 
in the model than you realize. Learn to adapt j not to adopt. 

In rural schools, where the primary children form but a 
small part of the entire school, the problem of recitations 
becomes more difficult, and the danger is that the little ones 
will be neglected, their interests being constantly infringed 
upon by the demands of the upper classes. In order to 
meet such emergencies, the teacher often calls to her aid 
some of the older girls and boys. It is not well to place 
much, if any, of the actual teaching work in the hands of 
these novices, but they can assist in other ways with profit 
to themselves and without detriment to the classes intrusted 
to them. To illustrate, the general lessons (classes in 
science, etc.) should not be attempted by these volunteer 
assistants, as they are not able to do them justice; neither 
should the regular reading lessons be committed to them, 
owing to the importance of this subject to primary grades. 
But they can easily handle drill work in number, take charge 
of spelling classes, look over and correct the seat work of all 
kinds, and at times take full charge of such construction 
work as paper folding, weaving and building. 

It is an excellent thing to give the older boys some of the 
written work from the lower classes to correct, particularly 
that in geography, language and spelling. These subjects 
seem to possess less interest for boys than for girls, and hence 
their work in these subjects is liable to be poorly done. 
The reviews they get from criticising the work of lower 
classes are varied and valuable. 

Cautions. 1. The assistance from older pupils must 
never be demanded or required. They are under no obli- 
gation to give it. 

2. Always select girls and boys who are to be depended 
upon and who require less time to prepare their own work 
than the majority of their classmates. 
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3. Choose girls, particularly the ones who are looking 
forward to becoming teachers, to help the primary classes. 

4. Ask for the assistance privately and never urge un 
unwilling pupil to aid you. 

5. Be sure to take personal charge of each line of work 
for every grade frequently, often enough to know exactly its 
condition 

By consolidating small classes in the same subjects for 
recitations, as elsewhere suggested, and by following out 
the above suggestions the work will be successful and justice 
rendered evenly to all. Moreover, if the teacher shows good 
generalship in managing her assistants, every class may have 
its full number of recitations each day, the pupils may be 
dismissed promptly at the right time, and much complaint 
from patrons avoided. 

9. The Time for Each Keoitation. — The time to be given 
to each recitation naturally depends chiefly upon the number 
of grades in the room, the number of subjects to be taught, 
the length of ^ the school day, the nature of the subjects and 
the age of the pupils. These points being determined, the 
program may be made out to meet the existing conditions, 
using our model program again as a general guide. 

10. The Snbjeots Best Suited to Each Session.— Generally 
speaking, the subjects that are the most diflScult for the 
pupils should come in the forenoon, when the children are at 
their best; but here, as always, the conditions prevailing 
must be taken into account. In primary grades, reading is 
the most important subject taught, because it is the 
foundation of all other studies; hence, reading must be one 
of the forenoon subjects. It cannot be the only one, because 
interest would soon wane with no variety of work, for the 
powers of attention and concentration are weak and the love 
of change strong. Language is also very important in these 
first years and is the supplement of reading; hence, this may 
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properly come in the forenoon. Penmanship and drawing 
(alternating) serre as a rest from the other subjects named, 
and if placed in the forenoon will have good light all the 
year around. The arithmetic of primary pupils may prop- 
erly be placed in the early afternoon, following the long rest 
of noontime. The subject holds great interest for the pupils, 
and will not be diflScult for them if objects are used freely 
enough to illustrate each new step and fix it in the memory. 
Reading and spelling require a second period in the day and 
form a part of the afternoon work. For other subjects that 
have a place in the primary curriculum, consult the model 
program, the arrangement of which suggests the proper 
place for each. 

Caution. The work that requires less close application 
and less light should be given in the afternoon, other things 
being equal. 

11. Keoesses. — !N'o primary school should continue with- 
out a recess of fifteen minutes in the middle of both the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions. These long recesses should 
be out of doors and devoted to active plays. Teach games 
requiring activity and perfect freedom of movement. Let 
the boys, and the girls too, indulge in "tag," play "horse,'' 
or any other popular games that call for lively action and 
that will not be dangerous or interfere with the rights and 
comfort of neighbors. Such games will give free exercise 
to all the muscles, fill the lungs with fresh air and afford 
complete relaxation from study. Many of the excellent 
singing games mentioned before are especially suited to 
primary grades and greatly enjoyed by them. These games 
often represent occupations full of energy and action. 

Cautions. 1. Sucir games as jumping rope, "snap the 
whip,'^ and the like, must be carefully watched to prevent 
over-exertion, accidents and other injurious results. 

2. In inoleniont woathor, the outdoor games must be 
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dispensed with and games suited to indoors be substitated. 
These should be varied, as active as may be, but not such as 
will damage the school property. 

3. The recess being a necessity for the preservation 
of health, no pupil should be deprived of it. But for 
flagrant and repeated violations of the play-ground rights 
and privileges, he may be compelled to take his recess 
entirely by himself until he is once more willing to conduct 
himself in accordance with prescribed regulations. The 
recess is his right, his physical necessity and the teacher's 
protection. 

4. Be on the play-ground at recess and take an active 
and sympathetic part in all the games. At the same time be 
alert to prevent accidents, impositions upon the weaker 
pupils and other improper conduct. 

12. Other Periods of Belazation and Best.— In planning 
for the school day, the teacher should always keep in mind 
t^at since its birth the child has led an untrammeled 
existence, a life of almost absolute freedom, and largely in 
the open with birds, clouds, flowers, butterflies, domestic 
animals — all the great, wonderful outdoors for company. 
To bind such a child down too closely, to keep him to one 
seat in the limited space of one room for several hours in 
succession, is to deprive him of all the joy of living and to 
substitute therefor a sense of bondage, whose weariness is as 
a canker to his soul and a torment to his body. 

There must be frequent periods of relaxation, to take the 
cramp out of the body and out of the mind. In many of the 
best primary schools, such a rest is given after each period 
of work. It is very brief — too brief to have a separate place 
on the program — but it is there, and it takes Protean shapes. 
Sometimes it is singing lightly and joyously a single stanza 
of a favorite song while materials for work are being quietly 
distributed; or it may be a series of breathing exorcises 
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taken while standing; again, it is skipping lightly but 
quickly up one aisle and down another, the hands fluttering 
in air above the heads like snowy butterflies; sometimes it is 
a make-believe go to sleep, beads bowed on the desks and all 
the muscles relaxed as in sleep. Being indoors, the recre- 
alion is never allowed to become boisterous, although it 
should always be conducted with a sense of freedom and 
joyousness. 

Cautions, 1. These frequent rests should never be 
omitted for more than a half hour with pupils in the first 
grade, and should come at least once an hour even in the 
third grade. Often a rapid tiptoe scamper around the 
room will rest both nerves and muscles so that restlessness 
and irritability entirely disappear and work is resumed with 
zest. 

2. Children may run lightly on tiptoe and be the more 
graceful for doing so ; but to form the habit of walking on 
tiptoe is to create an awkward, uncouth gait that suggests 
all sorts of slyness; and no teacher should require or permit 
such a walk. 

13. Work for Pupils Not Eeciting. — Until the child enters 
school he is able to find expression for his overflowing 
activity in a thousand spontaneous ways. It now becomes 
the teacher's problem to turn this same activity into edu- 
cational channels and to prevent a loss of happiness to the 
pupils in so doing. 

It is safe to say that this problem has never yet been 
solved with perfect success, since it involves some of the 
most diflBcult questions in the whole subject of child edu- 
cation. Consideration for the rights of others imposes, of 
necessity, some restraint upon the individual; hence, the 
child can no longer have the perfect freedom of his ante- 
school days. But his pliysical well-being will suffer, and the 
joy of existence become largely a thing of the past, under a 
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restraint that is sternly imposed or harshly enforced. How, 
then, shall we find employment for that craving activity of 
mind and body, employment that will be valuable and 
interesting, not too restrained on the one hand, nor too 
noisy on the other ? 

These become the real questions: (a) How to make the 
transition from home to school life so natural, easy and 
pleasant that the school becomes a place of happiness for the 
child, and at the same time teaches him gradually the 
willing restraint that rises from a noble self-control, born of 
a desire to treat others fairly and to win the love and 
approval of his teacher; (b) how to keep his time employed 
all the while in a manner to supplement the work of the 
recitation period, to teach the muscles to obey the will 
promptly and skillfully, i,e.y to train the eye to see^ the hand 
to do; (c) how to cultivate good taste, to inculcate respect for 
labor and the laborer, to sharpen his perceptions and the 
power of discrimination, to develop a healthy moral sense, 
to render the child self-helpful and create in him a real 
desire to help others. 

All this and more is to be accomplished, and quite largely 
through the occupations that the teacher assigns to fill the 
time outside of the regular recitation period. These 
occupations, of course, cover the busy work, and all the 
readings, games, marches, songs and whatever is chosen for 
the periods of relaxation and recreation, both indoor and 
outdoor. 

Cautions. 1. Do not expect to accomplish everything in 
a day, a week, a month or a year. Be satisfied with your 
efforts if yon see a gradual, cheerful turning towards the 
ideals you are trying to inspire. 

2. Remember that the child is growing, that both mental 
and physical powers are too weak to endure concentrated 
effort for more than brief periods without change. If you 
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do not, the fatigue and disrelish which paralyze further 
efforts will seize your pupils. 

3. Remember that genuine fun is a thing not only 

relished by the child, but needed to balance the periods of 

real work and serious application. It affords the same 

relaxation to the mental powers that a game full of activity 

does to the muscles. 

"A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men/' 

and how much more by children! 

4. **Variety is the spice of life" to mature people, and 
to children a necessity, for the reasons already given. 
Children will welcome infinite repetition of favorite games 
or songs, but when minds or bodies feel fatigue, interest 
flags, and some other thing must be given — not necessarily 
a new thing, but a change from the last one. 

It has seemed best to discuss the principles underlying 
occupations at some length, because young and untrained 
teachers almost universally look upon these occupations as 
merely for the purpose of keeping children quiet while a 
class is reciting. This end is secured, but it is an incidental 
result and not the purpose for which busy work and resting 
devices were developed; the real reason in the minds of 
thoughtful, experienced educators being to accomplish for 
the child the ends stated above, and, at the same time, to 
minister to his physical, mental and moral needs in such a 
manner that he will rapidly learn to love his school and be 
unwilling to be absent from its privileges and its joys of work 
as well as of play. 

Lines of suitable occupations are given under separate 
topics in various parts of the course. Here we simply ask 
your thoughtful consideration of the discussion to get at the 
fundamental psychological laws, and to keep in mind the 
following : 
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1. These ooonpations mnst be suited to the child's age, 
grade and temperament, and made direotly or indirectly 
helpful to the subjects taught him. 

3. Any line of busy work for youngest pupils shoald 
never be continued more than twenty minutes. 

3. No work of this kind should bo permitted to pass 
without notice and friendly criticism. 

4. The examination of the work must be rapidly made 
between recitations, quietly made, without confusion; and 
the criticisms must be brief, consisting of an appreciative 
nod or smile when well done, a word of sympathy for acci- 
dents, a pained look for careless work. These rapid notices 
must take the place of the lengthy criticisms of the home 
and kindergarten, because the necessity of teaching children 
in large numbers makes many words at such a time impossible. 

14. The Formal Program. — The daily program is not 
made for ornamental purposes, although one might infer 
that to be its main purpose in too many schoolrooms. Often 
the printed program occupies a large and conspicuous part 
of the blackboard, the greater portion of the space being 
filled with a wide ornamental border in colored crayons. 
If there is so much blackboard that this quantity may be 
spared without loss to the pupils, well and good. The 
children enjoy the pretty designs and the cheerful colorings. 
But, as a general rule, the blackboard provided is far from 
being eqnal to the amount needed in a primary room for 
everyday use; hence, the program may be placed upon a 
large sheet of manila board, having every detail large and 
distinct enough to insure its being read without eye-strain 
by each pupil in the room. 

The program should be hung where all may see it without 
diflSculty. Constant sight of the program serves as a safe- 
guard to teacher and older pupils, and often prevents the 
temptation to slight one subject and give undue time to 
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another. In fact, it is a constant teacher of honesty, and fre- 
quent deviations from the order prescribed help to weaken 
and cheapen the entire work of the school. If thoughtfully 
made out in accordance with accepted principles, then the 
program should be carefully followed. So followed, it be- 
comes a visible conscience, silently teaching the great lesson of 
absolute punctuality in keeping engagements — a lesson too 
valuable in its influence upon the lives of pupils to be lightly 
ignored. 

However, the order of exercises, as indicated by the 
program, may be deviated from at the request of the super- 
intendent or principal of the school. It is customary, also, 
to make a deviation when teachers visit the room for the 
purpose of following some particular subject and are not 
able to remain long enough to see the lessons in their usual 
order, this deviation being a sort of unwritten law of 
courtesy, and clearly understood by the school. 

Sudden emergencies may sometimes arise making a change 
of program necessary; for instance, a blinding storm might 
render the room too dark for study, and cause general 
uneasiness among the children. In such a case, the teacher 
may calm the fears, and also render the time valuable, by 
telling or reading an interesting story, by singing cheery, 
hopeful songs, or by having some guessing games, according 
to the length of time to be filled. 

Caution, The rule is to follow the program, in all its 
details, conscientiously, day by day. The deviation is the 
exception to the rule, and should occur only as conditions 
change to make the deviation a necessity. The inexperienced 
teacher will find that to vary the program is the easiest pos- 
sible solution for many a difficulty, but there are compara- 
tively few cases in which it is really justified. No matter 
how much the teacher feels that a few minutes more would 
make the lesson she is conducting a perfect one, and that to 
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stop her work on the moment is to interfere with it, yet the 
rights of the pupils outside her class demand fair considera- 
tion. I'his caution should not be carried too far. If it is 
very evident that a change in program will be to the advan- 
tage of many pupils, then the teacher should be brave 
enough to vary the rule. As a teacher gains in experience 
she will be surprised to find how by previous preparation and 
planning of work she can almost wholly eliminate the neces- 
sity of any great number of changes. 

16. The Friday Program. — The program for Friday 
forenoon remains unchanged in all respects, and, usually 
until after recess in the afternoon, the daily order is followed. 
There may, properly, be a deviation in the character of the 
recitations, using the time for reviews in the different sub- 
jects, instead of giving entirely new lessons. Oral spelling 
may be substituted for the usual written spelling, and the 
teacher may fill the time with words chosen from all that 
have been previously learned. A literature period in which 
all the pupils participate should be a regular feature of 
Friday afternoon. One or two children from each class may 
be chosen a week in advance to read to the school some 
interesting short article, story or otherwise, in prose or verse; 
others may bo chosen to give suitable declamations; and the 
school may recite in concert the memory gems learn od 
previously. The general science lesson should be made par- 
ticularly interesting, and the time for the lesson in color 
work, paper folding, sewing, weaving and the like, extended. 

Friday afternoon may well be the established visiting day 
for parents and friends, and pupils taught to render them 
the courtesies due to guests on all occasions. The favorite 
songs, games, marches and other items of like nature 
should be made prominent as a desirable part of the exerci- 
ses, and every device used to make the time an especially 
happy one. 
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If these or similar plans are carried out in spirit and in 
truth, then no half day of all the week will be a more potent 
factor in the education of the children, and through its 
pleasant features the much needed bond between home 
and school will be greatly strengthened. Moreover, the 
pupils will go home at the end of the week refreshed 
and made happy by this little gala time, which is, really, the 
legitimate outgrowth of a week of required work faith- 
fully done, but which comes to them more in the light of a 
well-earned reward wearing the guise of a partial holiday. 

Cautions, 1. Never allow the Friday afternoon exercises 
to extend beyond the usual closing time; it is better to make 
a practice of closing a few minutes earlier. However, in 
some districts public sentiment will not permit earlier clos- 
ing, there being a general sentiment that the teacher should 
earn her salary by working fall hours. However false such 
an idea may be, it deserves respect until the teacher has had 
time to change public feeling. 

2. The children should be made to feel that the enter- 
taining Friday afternoon program calls for as much honest 
effort and is as dignified a part of the week's schooling as 
any other. If the exercises are undertaken in the right 
spirit and are carried out as perfectly as the children's 
ability will permit, they are helpful; but if there is a general 
letting-up, a feeling that the time does not count for much 
anyway and that the exercises might just as well be omitted, 
then it is far better to discontinue them. * 

16. Bibliography.— (a) Industries. 
Holton-Rollins, Industrial Work for Pvhlic Schools, Rand, 

McNally & Co., Chicago $ .90 

Peters, Home Handicrafts, Fleming H. Revell, Chicago 1.00 

Todd, Hand-Loom Weaving, Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 90 

Worst, Construction Work, A. W. Mumford, Chicago 1.00 

{h) Stories. 
Andrews, Each and All, Lee & Shepard. Boston 1.00 
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Paulson, In the Child's World, Thomas Charles Co., Chicago . . . S 2.00 
Plan Book — Stories in Season, A. Flanagan Co., Chicago; for 

price see p. 407, note. , 
Wig<nn and Smith, The Story Hour, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston and Chicago 1.00 

Wiltse, Kindergarten Stories, Ginn & Co., Chicago 76 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Why should a temporary program be made out before 
the beginning of a school term if possible, or, at the latest, 
on the first morning ? What is the chief purpose of the tem- 
porary program? In what respects will the permanent 
program differ ? 

i. Answer the following questions from the model pro- 
gram on pages 112 and 113: 

(a) What is the C class doing at 9 : 50 in the morning ? 
What is the teacher doing at the same time ? 

(b) How is the teacher occupied at 3 : 30 in the afternoon ? 
(o) Describe the occupation of the teacher from 10: 20 to 

10:30 A.M. 

(d) How much time in the course of the day is given to 
recitation in reading by the C class ? How much time is 
given to recitation in number work ? 

(o) How does the time for recitation given reading and 
C number work compare with the time given to A reading 
and A number work ? 

3. Contrast the probable mental attitude of children 
toward their school work in the morning with their attitude 
late in the afternoon. What effect should the differences 
you have pointed out have upon the construction of your 
program ? 

4. What are the natural divisions of a recitation? 
Which of these divisions is tlie moat enjoyable ? Which is 
liable to be neglected? Why? Which of the mental 
fftcuHies is most dirpctly appealed to in each division ? 
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5. Diflcoss the outdoor recess fully, stating why and 
whc n it is giyen and how long it should last. 

• 6. Where shonld the teacher be when children are 
enjoying recess ? Does a teacher necessarily lose dignity by 
joining in the outdoor plays of the children? If she joins 
in the plays, is there danger that she may lose something of 
control ? If so, how should she guard against this possible 
loss? 

7. Make a neat and tasteful design for a written program. 

8. What precautions must be taken in conducting drill 
work ? Write a series of ten questions which will give a 
varied drill on two of the simpler facts of liquid measure. 

9. Why may it be desirable to vary the program on 
Friday afternoon ? Suggest ways in which the Friday after- 
noon program may be varied without waste of time. 

10. Is it probable that a teacher will need to prepare her- 
self particularly for recitations in a primary school ? What 
phases of the teacher's preparation will be easiest in primary 
work? What most diflBicult? Carefully following the 
points suggested in the text of this lesson, make out a 
scheme for the preparation of a specific lesson in primary 
reading. 



LESSON SIX 

METHODS IN FIRST YEAR READING 

Reading is the most important study with which the child 
has to deal in the first three years of his school life. The 
art of reading once mastered, all literature is within his reach 
and the pupil passes at once from the dependent to the 
independent stage; hence, it is of vital importance to him 
that his teacher be skilled in methods that will enable him 
to learn rapidly with the least expenditure of time and of 
nervous force. 

1. Methods DiBCUSsed. — There are various methods by 
which the beginnings of reading are taught, viz. : 

(a) The alphabet method. 

{h) The word method. 

{c) The phonic method, 

(r/) The sentence method. 

(e) The eclectic method, a union of the other four. 

Some writers on reading methods refer to a thought 
ffiethodj which is but another name for the sentence method, 
and to an action method. The latter is usually pre- 
sented in two ways: (1) by the development and teaching 
of verbs of action, having the meaning of the words shown 
by the performance of the acts for which the words stand; 
(2) by forming imperative sentences consisting of a verb of 
action, used alone or in combination with other words. 
These tell the child what to do and he performs the act to 
prove that (silently) he has read the command correctly. 
This so-called action method is not really broad enough to 

186 
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be dignified as a separate method, but is very yalaable as a 
device for lending interest to the reading lesson and in 
removing self-consciousness. It is illustrated by a lesson 
given later. 

(a) The Alphabet Method. This method teaches one 
letter at a time until the entire alphabet is conquered. 
Then short svUables are taught, as a-b ah^ a-t at^ a-n an^ by 
putting two or more letters together. The third step is 
joining syllables to form easy words, and the fourth and last, 
joining words to make sentences. In the alphabet method, 
spelling becomes all important, and as long as educators 
believed reading to be an outgrowth of spelling, this method 
was universal. Now that we know the falsity of the 
assumption, the alphabet is not taught until the work of 
reading is fairly begun, and then chiefly from its need in 
oral spelling and in writing. Later, the pupil will need to 
know the alphabet in order to use without loss of time the 
dictionary and other works arranged alphabetically. 

(b) The Wobd Method. This method uses the single 
word as a unit and, in practice, the entire word is taught 
without any reference to the letters that compose it. The 
child recognizes it as a whole, the same as he recognizes 
any material object. The word having a definite idea back 
of it, the meaning appeals to the child and he has less 
trouble to learn the word-form than a single letter. The 
second step is to combine words to make a sentence, there 
being no reading possible until there is a complete thought 
to be expressed. The third step consists of separating the 
words into their elements, to help the child to the independ- 
ent pronunciation and spelling of new words. 

(c) The Phonic Method. In this method sounds are 
used as the basis of instruction. The method grew out of 
the child's need to master without assistance the pronuncia- 
tion of printed words. The various steps in this method 
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are (1) the single sound, (2) combining sounds to make 
syllables upon which to build, (3) building words from 
syllables, (4) pronouncing new words, singly or in sentences, 
by uttering their component sounds. 

The great objection to the exclasive use of the phonic 
method at first is that it takes weeks and months to master 
all the sounds and symbols that the child must have in or- 
der to interpret sentences independently. Meantime, his 
thought-power is weakened instead of strengthened and he 
gains little or nothing of value, from the literary standpoint, 
until his first three years of school are gone. 

(d) The Sentence Method. This method uses the 
entire sentence as the starting point in reading. The argu- 
ment for such a method is as follows: The sentence is the 
unit of thought and holds a higher element of interest than 
any other thing that may be used; the child recognizes the 
form of a short sentence, as a whole, as easily as he does the 
longer single words; by this method he may be taught to 
read things of value with perfect expression in his very first 
lesson. As a second step the sentence is broken into its 
parts. The little reader must know the words and phrases 
absolutely, otherwise when new groupings of the same 
elements occur he will be unable to recognize them. 

This method cannot be used exclusively, because the child 
must be taught to pronounce new words for himself and 
because he cannot recognize long sentences as wholes. 

(e) The Combination or Eclectic Method. This 
method is a judicious blending of the four just described. 
Combining the four gives the child the benefit of the best 
in each and relieves him from the objectionable features of 
all. Moreover, the teacher is able to give precedence to 
the method which she finds her own particular school most 
needs. For all of these reasons, then, we commend this 
union of methods rather than a slavish adherence to any one 
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of them. Indeed, before the child can become able to read 
independently, portions of all methods will be used, no 
matter with what method we begin. 

2. How to Unify Methods. — The best results in reading 
seem to be obtained by beginning with the sentence method, 
and by using the sentences given by the pupils themselves in 
reply to questions from the teacher. The questions should 
always be about some familiar object and framed so that the 
child will give definite sentences as the answers. 

The object should have some definite attraction in itself 
and be present, passed from one pupil to another for close 
observation. Thus there may be a pretty flower, a red apple, 
a whistle, a top, a ball, a doll, a pet kitten, or any other 
object that is easy to get and is attractive to children from 
five to six years of age. In any case, an informal talking 
exercise should precede any formal reading lesson, until the 
children become acquainted and feel at home in the school- 
room. 

3. Early Lessons. — (a) The First Lessok. Children 
will soonest forget their shyness and homesickness in some 
occupation that will absorb all their energies by its interest. 
Therefore, let each beginner on the first morning, for instance, 
take the ball in his hands and find out something to tell you 
about it. Or have several different balls, one for each child. 
One may be of rubber, another of yam with a bright leather 
cover; a third may be of celluloid, gayly colored; a fourth of 
glass ; a fifth an ordinary baseball. 

Call each child by name and get the statement from 
each, ''I have a ball," in reply to your questions, "What 
have you, Anna?", "What have you, John?", "What have 
you, Dora?", "What have you, Harry?", "What have you, 
Gertrude?", passed rapidly from one to another. In the 
same way, get other short, natural sentences called out by 
the question, "What color is your ball?"; as, "My ball is 
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black.'' "My ball is rod." *'My ball is white." "My 
ball is red and white." Other questions will bring: "My 
ball is hard." "My ball is soft." "This is a rubber ball." 
"This is a glass ball." "This is a yam ball." "This is a 
celluloid ball. "^ 

Cautions. 1. Do' not hurry the children into nervous- 
ness and self-consciousness, but work rapidly yourself, keep 
interest active and thus get rapid work from the children. 

2. During this and all similar exercises be natural and 
informal, as in ordinary conversation. 

3. Note peculiarities of speech, make necessary cor- 
rections quietly and in such a manner as not to cause 
embarrassment. "Say it this way, Anna." If the child 
shows nervousness, pass to the next pupil, without insisting 
upon compliance. One might say pleasantly, "Anna feels a 
little shy to-day. I wonder if some one else will help her 
and say that for her this time ?" This promotes friendly 
feeling, covers the embarrassment and lays the foundation 
for the much desired spirit of helpfulness. 

(b) The Second Lesson. When the reading period 
comes around again, give out the balls in a different order; 
recall the sentence, "I have a ball," and say, "Now see me 
write what you said, on the blackboard. " "What is the first 
word?" "Now the next word?" "And what is it you 
have?" Write the words as given, in large, clear script, 
free from shading and other ornamentation. The questions 
are asked to hold the interest and to concentrate the 
attention of the class upon the form of the word as you 
write it. 

' As you finish the last word, place a period after it, 
remarking, "Now I have finished writing the statement (or, 

I Flowers may be easier to get than balls and will bare much Interest for 
the class. Children have a double interest in active objects or in those that may 
be given motion, and in consequence Huch objects should be used frequently. 
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what you told me) and so I put this period after it to show 
it is the end. See, it is just a little dot, but its name is 
period. You may all say the^word period and then you will 
remember it." 

'*Who told me what to write on the board ?" "Look at 
the statement and tell it to me again." "How many know 
the first word I wrote?*' "What is it, John?" "Show 
the word / where I wrote it." "Gertrude, what was the 
next word?" "Harry, show me have.'*^ "Anna, show 
me /." "John, tell me the first two words." ^^ I have — 
what, Harry?" "Show me where it says a bally Anna." 
"Tell me the second word, Dora." "Show have upon the 
board." "Now, the last word, Dora." "All tell the first 
word." "John, touch the last word." "What is it, 
Anna?" "Read and touch the first two words, Harry." 
"The last two, Dora." "Read the whole line as I point, 
class." "Anna, read it alone." "What is the name of 
this dot?" "Who remembers why I put it there?" 
"That is fine. You have all done well. You will be 
famous readers one of these days. Now pass to the board 
and see if you can write the word ball as I wrote it." 

Catitio7i8. 1. The above reading lesson will be easily 
accomplished in ten minutes or less. Spend the remainder 
of the fifteen in guiding the little hands as they try to write 
on the board. 

2. During these blackboard lessons be very careful not 
to question so as to cause the child to separate the article 
from the noun. That spoils the phrasing so essential to 
smoothness and expression in singing, talking or reading. 

3. Teach children, by constant example and usage, to 
pronounce a or the as if it were an unaccented syllable of 
the noun to which it belongs. 

(c) Punctuation Marks. Make no attempt to define 
the terms "statement" or ''sentence." The childrezi 
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gradaally learn the meaning of the words from the way you 
use them; also that some of the sentences tell something; 
some ask something, and others command something. Thus 
you combine language with reading, adding to the child's 
knowledge and vocabulary. 

The period and question mark are the punctuation marks 
in constant use during the first year's lessons. Teach their 
names and use as indicated, taking no appreciable time from 
the lesson for it. ^*The question mark is placed here to 
show that we are through writing a question.'' 

Keep in mind that marks of punctuation are to indicate 
grammatical structure, and do not teach the child to think 
that these marks control the pauses made in reading aloud. 
The reading is solely to interpret thought and feeling 
pleasingly, and the sentiment alone controls the pauses. 
Thus, an interrogation point sometimes is followed by the 
rising inflection and sometimes by the falling. The period 
is usaally followed by the falling inflection of the voice and 
a full stop. In negative sentences, however, or in those 
wherein strong doubt is expressed, the period is followed by 
the rising inflection or by a long pause of suspension, accord- 
ing to the exact meaning to be conveyed. The child needs 
to be trained to keep his mind concentrated on what is to be 
expressed and to get into hearty sympathy with the thought 
and feeling in each sentence or paragraph. When this is 
invariably followed, the expression, as a rule, will be correct 
and the pauses be naturally placed without any direct 
reference to them. Reading as an art is taught long before 
it may be studied as a science. 

{d) The Use op Capitals. In a similar way, the 
pupils, during the first year, may be taught three facts in 
regard to the use of capitals in writing, viz. : 

(1) People, when writing, begin every sentence with a 
capital letter. 
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(2) Every written name of a person must begin with a 
capital. 

(3) A geographical name, when written, must begin with 
a capital. 

When a teacher has occasion to write any sentence upon 
the board, that sentence must always have all the capitals 
and punctuation marks used in their correct places, that 
the constant example may help to establish for the pupil the 
law of usage. 

When any sentence is drawn from a pupil in the reading 
exercise, and the teacher turns to write it, she remarks 
quietly, **I must begin this first word with a capital letter, 
so that everybody can tell where the sentence commences," 
or **to show just where the sentence begins." Occasionally 
question: "What kind of a letter did I call this ?" "Why 
did I begin the first word with a capital letter and not the 
others in the sentence ?" No need to take appreciable time 
for it. The frequent recalling establishes the usage. Make 
no attempt to define the word capital beyond substituting 
the word large in its stead at times. 

When it first happens that the name of a pupil appears 
in a sentence, the teacher remarks as she writes: "Now 
this is Harry's name and I shall begin it with a capital H^ so 
that we may pick it out quickly from the other words, for 
that is the way people write." Speak in a similar manner 
whenever the opportunity occurs, till the rule for names of 
people is learned. In this way the rule for writing names 
of places may be taught. 

4. Later Lessons. — In the next reading lesson take the 
balls, recall for the children the sentence "I have a ball," 
and write it quickly and clearly upon the board. Then get 
such sentences as, "I have a red ball," "I have a round 
ball," "I have a pretty ball," by questioning, and write 
each sentence as given. Treat the phrase / have as a unit. 
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now, in the reading. Drill upon the new words as before. 
Then quickly write on various parts of the board, "a pretty 
ball,'* "a red ball," '*a round ball," a great many times; 
also in other parts of the board *^I have." Ask one child 
to point out and another to read each of these phrases. 
Then do the pointing yourself, calling upon different children 
to read. Work very rapidly but very carefully. When any 
child fails, have another tell him and then see that the first 
child is called upon at intervals until he is sure. At last, 
send the class to the board. ^* John may erase / have every- 
where he finds it written. Dora, erase a pretty ball. Harry, 
a red ball, Anna, a round ball^ everywhere you can find it." 
So continue your directions until all the phrases are erased. 

Previous to the lesson just given, you should have 
written on the blackboard the four sentences given above 
in order, in reverse order, and again in irregular order, and 
drawn a curtain over them. After the phrases have been 
drilled upon as above, draw back the curtain; treat the 
entire sentences as follows: ^^Anna, read the first sentence;" 
**Oertrude, the second;" *'Harry, the third;" **John, the 
fourth;" ''Dora may read all of them." Treat in the 
same way each group of sentences. At last, erase as read. 

The following lesson should introduce a change. Recall 
/ have and then by use of proper objects and questions work 
out the following sentences: 

I have a flower. 

I have a red fiower. 

I have a pretty flower. 

I have a pretty red flower. 
Drill on these sentences and phrases as before, using also 
the word ball singly and in phrases. 

We may next introduce a now verb. For the sake of the 
action, this new verb may well bo find or bring or show. 
The reading lesson will be prece<lod by a talking exercise in 
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which the teacher constantly uses the new verh in her 
reqnestSy and this lesson when written upon the hoard 
maybe: 

Find a red flower. 

Find a round ball. 

Find a pretty ball. 

Find a pretty flower. 

Find a red ball. 
After a quick oral drill upon the above, the teacher points 
to the first sentence, saying, ^^Bead this sentence to yourself, 
Harry, and do just what it tells you. All the rest watch 
carefully, to be ready to help Harry if he makes a mistake." 
Have sentences read and verified thus from first to last, in 
reverse order and then irregularly, pupils reading and work- 
ing silently all this time. 

This is the pupil's introduction' to silent reading, as such, 
but from this time no day should pass without requiring 
some work of this kind, to beget carefulness. In fact, at no 
time during the first year should the pupil be allowed to 
read any sentence orally until he has taken time first to 
read it silently. This course, rigidly adhered to, is of the 
utmost value, as it teaches the child how to study and pre- 
vents the many bad habits resulting from inattention or 
trying to do things without preparation. 

Other verbs that should be taught early in the term are: 
rufij jump^ walky Jly^ sHp^ hop^ how^ look^ open^ sAuij give^ 
taJcBy throw y shake, laugh, cry, sing, ring, roll, bound, dropy 
erase, come, go, stop, hide, bring and show. All verbs of 
this class are easy to teach, because the meaning is shown in 
each case by the action the word represents. Such words 
as is, are, and, hut, for, if, and the like, must be taught in 
phrases and sentences without attempt at definition. Pupils 
gain the meaning by inference. 

Nouns are illustrated by objects, pictures, etc. When 
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the first pronoun is given in a lesson, the teacher qnickly 
shows how unpleasant it would he to keep repeating a 
person's name. ^'And so we use the word he to make it 
sound better, that is all." 

Conversational terms and phrases should, also, be early 
taught in connection with the blackboard lessons and freely 
used in such lessons to give greater naturalness and variety, 
both qualities being necessary to prevent loss of interest and 
consequent monotony of expression. The phrases and 
words best adapted to such use are: Oood morning; good 
night; how do you do; if you please (or, please); thank you; 
good bye; by and by; yes; no; certainly; do you; wUl you; 
can you; toho; what; why; when; where; there; very soon; 
at once; immediately. 

The teaching of these words should not be hurried. Teach 
and use one until learned, then introduce another. Change 
the position of such words and phrases in the sentences very 
frequently and be sure that each one is taught and remem- 
bered as a umY, the same as a single word. Continue their 
use in blackboard lessons throughout the first two years. 

To lend greater interest and promote natural expression 
in these early lessons, be careful not to dwell too long upon 
the statement. Follow the suggestion given to teach and 
use a variety of action words, thus getting the command 
(imperative sentences) established. Also, teach the inter- 
rogative sentence form by questioning in such manner as to 
get a question from the child that may be woven naturally 
into the lesson. The lessons containing these three forms 
are far more interesting. Introduce exclamatory forms, 
also, when the subject permits. 

Other blackboard lessons may be worked out and drilled 
upon in ways similar to the above, combining the sentence 
method and the word method as shown. Each day give two 
or three new words, reviewing the previous ones. Keep the 
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sentences yery short for the first month, bnt make a great 
many new ones from new combinations of the same words 
and phrases. Before the end of the first term from ten to 
fifteen sentences are used in one lesson. Every day or two 
fill one entire period with review work, giving no new words. 

The great causes of hesitation, repetition, stumbling 
and mistakes in reading during the first three years are due 
to timidity and uncertainty in regard to the forms of the 
words in the sentences the pupil attempts to read. The 
great need is, first, to win the confidence of the child and 
then teach each new word so thoroughly that he cannot 
forget it nor mistake it. To this end, as before said, always 
require the child to read the sentence silently before he tries 
to read it orally. Train all to look carefully at each 
sentence given to see if they can find any new words there. ' 

Another fruitful cause of trouble for the child is intro- 
ducing both articles into the lessons of the first week, or two 
forms of the same verb. Introduce have thoroughly if you 
begin with that word, before giving has or had. To use the 
second article too soon is sure to result in too much emphasis 
on the article and in separating it from the word following, 
thus destroying smoothness and expression in reading. 

Cautioji, The teacher who has the first year pupils must 
hold herself responsible for the habits they acquire and pre- 
vent bad habits by establishing good ones. 

5. Oral Heading. — Good oral reading is voicing the 
thoughts obtained from a written or printed page in a 
manner to please the listener, as well as to interpret the 
author's sentiments correctly. This necessitates (1) the 
instantaneous recognition of word and phrase forms, (2) a 
clear, distinct articulation, (3) a pleasant voice, (4) an 
unconstrained manner, (5) a natural expression, (6) an 
understanding of and sympathy with the thought and feeling 
expressed by the author, (?) forgetfulness of self. 
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All this is a matter of course when the child expresses 
his own sentiments to a sympathetic listener with whom he 
feels no constraint. The same results are quite possible in • 
the reading of the first year pupil. Thorough work must be 
done in teaching the word forms; bad habits must be 
prevented, and the child taught to read every selection just 
as he thinks the author would say it if he were present. In 
other words, from the outset, the pupil should be trained 
to read for the author, and to the teacher and class with the 
direct purpose of pleasing them. 

6. Local Errors in Pronunciation. — In every district 
there are faults of articulation and peculiar pronunciations 
of words; therefore the teacher should be alert to detect and 
note such errors for the purpose of eliminating them from 
the school. 

Suppose there is a general habit of dropping the final g. 
Say little about the fault, but write a list of words ending 
in ing and, at the time for phonic drill, have the entire 
school unite in pronouncing these words after you. From top 
to bottom, bottom to top, across the rows, skipping about, 
use all v^ays to keep the pupils on the alert to follow you. 

It may be that several local errors of pronunciation exist. 

Pupils may have great difficulty with words ending in sh^ 

pth^ dthy etc. Use the same general plan, drilling upon 

such words eafists^ mistSy postSy hostSy boasts^ height^ hreadthy 

depth y lengthy etc. In addition to the lists, write sentences 

containing words that are difficult to enunciate clearly, as: 

Swim, swan, swim I swim o'er the sea; 
0*er the sea, swan, swim, swim back to me. 

In case there is a marked tendency to blend words 
unpleasantly, give such sentences as these: *'Did you say 
ice cream or I scream ?'' ''An ice house or a nice house ?*' 
Should there be much of the foreign element among your 
pupils there will be trouble with the sounds of M, y and/. 
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Give mach drill npon words commencing with these letters, 
showing the pupils exactly how to adjnst the vocal organs to 
make the sound desired. This explanation and precise 
showing will also be necessary in teaching the difference in 
the sounds of d and /, / and v. 

When unpleasant blendings of words occur, the &ult is 
generally caused by the failure to separate the lips after 
speaking one word and before speaking the next. Indistinct 
articulation is generally caused by keeping tl^e lips toe much 
closed, by closing the lips before the woj-d is fully uttered 
or by keeping the teeth too closely shut while speaking. 
Each fault suggests its own remedy and the teacher should 
overcome these, one by one, by persistent drills. 

The foregoing faults are apt to be more or less general 
to the school and hence the entire school may, and should, 
participate in the phonic drills suggested, the youngest and 
the oldest together. 

Lists of words and sentences for this drill should be 
carefully prepared and clearly written upon the board. The 
curtain may be kept over them until they are needed. 
Begin each of these drills by exercises in deep breathing, 
the pupils standing, with the windows open for a minute to 
freshen the air of the room. , 

7. Lessons in Phonics. — The phonic method is introduced 
as above and greatly aids the work accomplished by the 
union of the word and sentence methods, although for the 
first term the child does not depend upon phonics as the 
basis of any of his work in reading, for he is not required to 
pronounce new words without assistance. 

To hold interest, the phonic drills described above should 
be as varied as possible. The teacher can readily find sen- 
tences that will be appropriate to use, or she can make 
them herself without much trouble. 

Brief exercises of tbis kind should be given from timQ 
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to time, all through the first three years, to promote 
flexibility of the organs of speech and clearness of enuncia- 
tion. In addition to these exercises there must be careful 
drill in making all the sounds of all the vowels and con- 
sonants. The teacher needs to study exactly the position of 
the Yocal organs in order to show pupils how to produce the 
sounds. During the first term, and the greater part of the 
second one, this work is purely imitative. The pressing 
need at first is to give the class correct ear training as the 
basis of the more serious work in phonics that begins in the 
third term of the first year, when the combination method 
is used as above suggested. 

In the third term, children are trained to associate the 
letter forms with the sounds they represent. Most of the 
consonants have but one form, but there are exceptions. 
For example, e has the sound of k; p has the hissing sound 
of 0. F^ in o/, has the sound of v; g has the hard sound like 
g^ in get; g has the sound of y, as in gem, Sy unmarked, 
has its hissing sound ; s has the sound of 2, as in ?ias. The 
long and the short sounds of each vowel are also taught, with 
their proper diacritical marks, the macron (~) and the breve 
(^). Teach children to pronounce simple words by means 
of phonic analysis. You will need to give ten minutes daily 
during this term to accomplish the work above outlined. 

8. The Alphabet.— The alphabet is not directly taught as 
a feature of any reading lesson in the first term or later, 
but is used as follows: On one or more pages of the reading 
chart you prepare for use in the first term, have rows of 
proper names in straight line, capital (print) letters which 
the children are able to copy with the short colored sticks 
used by kindergartners, or with the less attractive toothpicks. 
Other names involving curved lines may be copied with the 
colored sticks or with shoe pegs. (See pages 154 and 155.) 
Bright colored beans or kernels of corn also may be used. 
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For the very first lesson of this kind it will probably 
take all the time to show each child of the beginning class 
his own name and haye that name made and examined. 
Nothing but individual work will answer until the children 
learn how to follow general directions. As the teacher 
examines, she says, for example, to one, *'See here, Emma, 
you have made your E turn the wrong way. Now look at 
the E on the chart [pointing to it] and make yours just 
like it." After a little she returns to Emma and commends 
her improved work. To another, "Your W\& upside down. 
See how it is on the chart." 

There is no apparent effort to teach the names of the 
letters. The teacher uses the names as a matter of course 
and the children learn them soon from the law of association. 

The proper names are given first because of their greater 
interest. After the child makes his own name correctly he 
tries to make that of his neighbor or friend, then the names 
of all the class as he becomes more expert. A new step is 
to make other words than proper names in the same way. 
Later, boxes of alphabets are distributed for the busy 
work, and the class builds sentences as well as single words. 

The names of the letters are also used in the penmanship 
lessons as the teacher gives new letters to be written or 
corrects errors that have been made. As soon as he has 
gained a little control of his hand, the child may be required 
to copy in script, once a day, new words from his reading 
lesson, using the letters intelligently. Any copying he has 
done previously in script has been merely imitating the 
letter forms without any reference to their names, his mind 
being held to the word and not to the letters of that 
word. 

In this informal fashion, the child, by the end of the 
first year, usually knows the names and forms of all the 
letters, large and small, in print and in script. 
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9. From Script to Print. — To make the transition from 
script to print easy and natural, the teacher should keep in 
a notebook, for her own reference, lists of all the words the 
pupils have learned. From this list, she may write columns 
of words and, in parallel columns, for a few days only, print 
the same words, giving occasional drills upon them. Later, 
the same words may be used indiscriminately in print or 
script. Call two children to the board, giving a pointer to 
each. The first child points out and names a word in the 
printed column, and the second shows and names the same 
word in the written column, the rest of the class acting as 
critics. When an error occurs two others should be called 
to the board to do the work. 

As a further and more difficult device for the same 
purpose, write a sentence and just below it print the same 
sentence. Require children to read the sentences from the 
script, bnt follow the printed ones when building the 
sentences for busy work from the boxes of alphabets dis- 
tributed for that purpose. 

Again, the teacher may say, ^*I want to write your name, 
Anna; what letter shall I write first? the next one?^' etc., 
until the name is done, the child having the printed form 
for reference. To test the knowledge of the child, the 
teacher occasionally writes a wrong letter. 

If the teacher uses for her blackboard work a perfectly 
plain, large script, with little or no slant, the difficulties 
will be materially reduced, becaase such script is very similar 
in form to the usual print. But, in any case, the devices 
su,:;gestod, with others that the teacher will be apt to think 
of, persevered in for a little while, will certainly clear up all 
doubt and the child may be given either script or print 
without causing the least hesitation on his part. 

10. Chart Making. — When the blackboard space is 
sufficient, a large part of the work just outlined may be 
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presented from the board. When there is but little room, 
prepare chart pages and use them for the drills. These 
charts, once prepared, may be used for several classes of 
pupils. 

The work on the chart is better done by the aid of 
stencils, brush and India ink, rubber pen or heavy stub pen, 
and arranged neatly and evenly. Lines very faintly ruled 
on chart or blackboard will serve to keep the work in 
straight lines until the teacher's eye and hand learn to work 
in such unison as makes these guide lines unnecessary. For 
general directions, refer to suggestions upon chart making 
already given on pages 37 and 38. 

11. Adaptation of the Method to the School. — Iz is 
necessary to keep in mind that the eclectic method is a 
combination of four elements and that in lessons and &eat 
work together the child is getting daily benefit from r.he 
best features of all four. From the use of sentences he 
learns to gather thought, which is the true basis of all read- 
ing. From the recognition of separate words and the add*»d 
word drills, he learns to translate familiar ideas, heretofore 
expressed in spoken words, into their written or printed 
forms, and ' gains much needed practice in correct pro 
nunciation. From the training given upon phonics and the 
alphabet, he gradually learns to help himself to new words^ 
.all of these together constituting what is generally called 
the mechanics of reading, an essential and fundamental part 
of learning to read. And learning to read must precede 
reading to learn and learning what is best to read, the other 
two parts of the work in reading. 

When a teacher has to deal almost wholly with children 
uf foreign-born parents, there must be a great deal of the 
word method and a great deal of the phonic method. Such 
children hear no English spoken at home, and the ear is 
necesBarily slow to catch and discriminate among the sounds 
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of English words. With such pnpils it is usually better to 
begin with the teaching of single words, rather than 
sentences, giving frequent drills upon the pronunciation of 
common words and upon giving, after the teacher, the 
various vowel and consonant sounds without reference to the 
diacritical marks. After a limited number, say twenty-five, 
of nouns, common adjectives and verbs are thoroughly 
learned, give these children combinations of the familiar 
words in phrases and short sentences, and then proceed as 
with children of American-born parents. 

If the beginners are about equally divided between native 
and foreign, it is sometimes desirable to start one division 
with the sentence method and the other with the word 
method, giving those of American parentage longer lessons, 
since the others, naturally, will need more time and more 
individual work. The two divisions may be united for the 
drill in phonics and the greater part of this drill may be 
given in concert, especially until the timid little foreigners 
have gained courage to recite alone without painful embar- 
rassment. Concert drills, however, may help to perpetuate 
incorrect enunciation, unless the teacher watches the utter- 
ance of each child very carefully. 

There can be no arbitrary rules laid down as to the use 
of this or that method, how long to continue one or the 
other, or how much of one to give or how much of another 
to omit. One thing, however, is certain: There is not now, 
and never can be, any one method that will cover the teach- 
ing of reading and make the work equally easy and pleasant 
for all the pupils. 

Children enter the lowest primary grade at ages varying 
from four to seven years. They have known great differences 
in birth and in home training. They are by nature 
differently endowed. Some are distinctly eye-minded^ others 
as markedly ear-minded. Some have perfect eyesight and 
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ANNA 
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ETHEL 
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EVE 
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HETTIE 
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GIRLS' PAGE. 

The names on this page .may all be made with straight lines. 
The border sliows with how few lines pretty decorative forms mav 
be drawn. Made on the scr.lo r.uffgest?a on page 38, the letters will 
be large enough to be seen distinctly throughout the room. 
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BOYS' PAGE. 
The names on thtii pai^e contain all the letters of the alphabet 
and show how Uie letters may be made by laying toothpicks or 
splints. In the border is more simple material for the teacher to 
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hearing, others have defective senses. Some are alert in 
mind and body, others slow. Some are wide-awake, seeing 
and hearing everything about them quickly and to the last 
detail; others seem to be in a half dreamy state, seldom 
rousing to full activity of body or mind. Therefore, as long 
as the teacher has such complex and varying elements in 
the school — and that will be as long as there are schools! — 
there must be an adaptation of methods to suit the needs of 
the school and of the individual pupil. Moreover, this 
adaptation must be made by the teacher herself, upon her 
best judgment after a careful study of the situation. 

The methods suggested herein are such as have been 
tested over and over by ourselves and by others, and they 
will give excellent results when followed intelligently. 
However, they are not intended for slavish imitation. Their 
purpose is suggestive rather than restrictive. The teacher's 
own good sense and intelligence are left untrammeled as to 
minor details. The responsibility for the choice of method 
rests so certainly upon the teacher that a thorough under- 
standing of the principles is the least preliminary prepara- 
tion that can be tolerated. 

12. Subjects for Blackboard LesBons. — Children of small 
villages and of the rural districts enter school with their 
heads well filled with ideas that they have gathered from 
their environment, viz., ideas of the home and family; 
playthings and games; domestic animals; wild animals 
common to the locality; birds, insects, fish, trees, flowers; 
some knowledge of occupations and productions and other 
things difficult to classify and far too numerous to mention 
in detail. Moreover, they have acquired a stock of possibly 
two thousand words, several hundred of which they use 
freely in conversation. Hence, instead of "knowing nothing 
at all,'' as is often claimed, they have a most valuable 
fund of knowledge with which to begin school life. 
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On the contrary, they know little of the fall value of 
books. Having no knowledge of written or printed word 
forms, the treasures of thought and feeling in books are 
entirely beyond their grasp. That they will be able to help 
themselves to all the delightful things in books as soon as 
they have learned to read is the great incentive to be kept 
before the entering classes, to stimulate effort. 

There is no fixed law and no uniform practice as to what 
shall be used as the basis of the earliest lessons in reading. 
For a week or a month most teachers prefer to select from 
the stock of ideas and words already known to the chil- 
dren. 

This leaves but one new thing to teach and that is the 
form of the words. The eye must now leajm to recognize 
what the ear has long been familiar with. Thus they 
•'proceed from the known to the nearest related unknown,'* 
and there is every reason to expect rapid advancement. 

However, this course is not universal. There are very 
successful primary teachers who prefer to draw from some- 
thing entirely strange to the children for the first lessons, 
the argument being that novelty lends interest. Thus, a 
picture, new to the class, may be used as the basis of the 
first lessons in talking and of the reading lessons that grow 
therefrom. Again, something from literature is used, as 
Jack and the Beanstdlky Cinderella^ The Three Bears or 
Hiawatha, For ourselves, we prefer to follow the familiar 
path, at first using tangible objects as illustrations. This 
plan forms a natural link between home and school and soon 
helps the child to a good list of written or printed words 
from which he is able to interpret the thought he finds in 
sentences. 

It is but a step from the actual object or aot to the 
pictured one; hence, pictures may be introduced early as 
the baaia of work. Any simple picture of people or familiar 
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animalB, attractively grouped to suggest pleasant thoughts, 
will be suitable. 

For the first month, introduce not more than one new 
picture a week, new ideas not being needed so much at this 
juncture as the power to interpret familiar ideas through 
new forms of familiar words. The sooner this is taught, the 
sooner the child begins actual reading and takes the first 
steps towards independence. 

Literature as a basis of reading can hardly be oyervalued, 
but it may easily be placed too soon on the list for the best 
interests of the great majority of children. We quote from 
a recent article by Dean MacClintock of Chicago University: 
^*It is to be feared that literature is in the schools too much. 
Some are trying to make literature do everything, and to 
give the child everything there is in literature. When 
literature is such that it is beyond the experience or 
possibility of the child, it should not be given. ... Of 
course a bright teacher can make anything go. Enthusiasm 
may be aroused for any of these things, after a fashion ; but 
if it is something which antedates the child's experience or 
sympathetic nature, it is wrong." 

Our own judgment is that during the first year the 
exploits of Mercury, the wonderful baby of mythology, tales 
from the Odyssey and even the attractive Hiawatha as 
foundations for reading lessons are better not used. They 
should be relegated to a later period. There is a vast 
difference between what a child can comprehend when 
intelligently and pleasingly read to him by an older person 
and what he can grasp by himself. And when we attempt 
to give this sort of reading in the first year lessons, we use 
80 much time in explaining meanings that there is none left 
for the drill upon word-forms so essential to success. We 
crowd upon the child a multitude of new forms and then 
wonder that he stammers, hesitates and fails in the attempt 
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to call them instantly by name when they come nnezi>6ctedly 
before him. The fault lies in ourselves in not giving the 
pupil the abundant aid that association and repetition, 
furnish. 

In the last part of the first year a child will easily read 
many things from the Mother Goose rhymes; also, certain 
folk lore tales that have much repetition in them, as, The 
House that Jack Built y The Old Woman and Her Pigy The 
Little Red Heny Hie Story of Chicken Litthy and so on. 
In Mother Goose rhymes, the familiarity and the rhythm 
lend the child material aid; in folk lore, the numerous repe- 
titions and the great dramatic interest make the reading easy 
for him. 

13. How Long Shall the Blackboard LeMons Continue ? — 
Answering the above question in general terms, we would say, 
**All through the first three years, particularly in all schools 
where books are few and supplementary reading is scarce.'' 

However, those who ask this question usually mean, ''How 
long use the blackboard exclusively for the reading lessons ?" 
To this we answer that there is no fixed rule. In the city, 
teachers often give the lessons on the blackboard exclusively 
during the entire first term of school. Others continue the 
exclusive use of the blackboard for six weeks; others for 
four weeks, and still others give some lessons from the chart 
or primer at the end of the first week and sometimes 
introduce the child to both the blat^kboard and the primer 
on his first day in school. Wo have tried all these ways, and 
as a result of the trials would suggest that the chart or the 
primer be introduced at the latest after a few days. This 
plan has a certain advantage in that it serves to satisfy the 
child and his parents that he is really reading. In some 
places, especially in loss advanced localities, the blackboard 
lessons do not always satisfy the preconceiyed notions of 
what reading should be. 
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However, the blackboard should certainly be used for at 
least half of the lessons daily all through the first year, 
because results can be accomplished much more quickly 
than by adhering closely to either the chart or the primer. 
By the aid of the board, the teacher can give any amount 
of original reading matter and make the drill work far more 
interesting, personal and effective than from any book. The 
use of the chart or primer, or both, in addition to the board, 
lends, in the minds of the children, an air of •greater 
importance to the lessons and furnishes greater variety — two 
highly desii*able additions. 

Certain things should be borne in mind when the child 
is given the chart or primer early : 

(1) The chart, if prepared by the- teacher, has the same 
words as those given in the original blackboard lessons, but 
arranged in different order and used in different sentences. 
Thus, the best kind of review is always at hand, viz., the 
same vocabulary in the form of new stories. 

(2) When a reading chart has been furnished by the 
school district it is not as good as one that the teacher can 
make, but it should be used. In that case, the teacher 
should use the words given on the pages of the chart in 
preparing her original stories^ for the blackboard, in order 
that the chart may furnish the review. 

(3) Unless the teacher makes her own chart, it is better 
to leave the use of the primer until after the child is quite 
familiar with the first half of the chart, to prevent the con- 
fusion arising from so many different vocabularies. 

(4) When only the home-made chart is used, the black- 
board stories, the chart and the primer need cause no con- 
flict or confusion if used alternately. 

14. Introduction to Books. — It is a great event for a child 
to own a book; and when a beautiful new primer is ignored 
for weeks by his teacher, school life loses a good deal of its 
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anticipated joy. The book becomes an old story and is apt 
to become much disfignred before it finds its legitimate use. 
For these reasons, if the beginner comes equipped with his 
primer, the teacher should take proper notice of the fact, 
commenting pleasantly upon its beauty and freshness and 
the need of being very careful in handling it in order to pre- 
serve its beauty and cleanliness. 

Afterward, she may explain that she is not quite ready 
to use it yet; that there are some other lessons to come first, 
and ask the privilege of keeping the book safely in her desk 
**for just a few days." The **few days" must be few, not 
more than two or three at most, before the book is brought 
out, the first picture talked about, and some words found 
that have already been given on the board. Even on the 
first day, it is better to use the primer picture for a talking 
lesson if the child seems too much disappointed ; the great 
thing on that day being to win confidence and make the 
pupil feel at ease, so that he will respond freely to questions 
and adjust himself to his new environment. 

Establish, the first day, the habit of collecting the 
books after the lesson is done. Give the child suitable seat 
work and keep him so occupied that he will forget that his 
book is not in his own keeping. Show him exactly how to 
hold his book to the best advantage for use and how to 
preserve it from defacement. It may, and probably will, 
take a good many repetitions of direction and encouragement 
before these important habits are established. 

16. Supplementary Reading. — Any reading given to the 
child in addition to that in his regular reading-book is com- 
monly called supplementary reading. This is given to insure 
greater proficiency in the ready recognition and pronuncia- 
tion of words and phrases, to promote greater efficiency in 
gathering thought from sentences and paragraphs and to 
develop fluency in oral reading. 
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In the first year there are various sources that may be 
drawn upon for this reading: 

(1) Original stories may be made by the teacher and 
children together as an outcome of the informal conver- 
sational (language) lessons upon such familiar and interest- 
ing things as pictures, games and factd^in natural science. 
These stories may be presented to the class in the form of 
blackboard reading lessons exclusively, until the pupil is 
able to recognize printed words and sentences as easily as 
written ones. Then these lessons may be given wholly or 
in part in the form of leaflets prepared by the teacher by use 
of the hektograph. These leaflets may or may not precede 
the use of the primer. They are easier to handle, but they 
are not so attractive in appearance as the book. 

(2) When the district supplies several sets of easy 
primers, they may be used as follows : After ten pages of 
the regular primer have been read, use ten pages from 
another primer and then ten from the third primer. The 
regular primer lessons may come in the first reading period 
of the day and the supplementary reading be used in the 
afternoon. Sometimes make a change by reversing the 
order. Continue till at least three primers are read 
through during the first year of school. 

(3) When it is impossible to get the additional primers 
in sets, the teacher should provide herself with two or three 
of the best primers. From these she may use, on blackboard 
and on hektograph leaflets, all the material needed to 
supplement the stories and poems of the regular primer. 
This will give practically the same result for the class, but 
entails more work upon the teacher. 

(4) From educational journals and from magazines for 
young children, short, easy stories and poems embodying 
virtually the same vocabulary as that used in the required 
primer may be selected. Copy these upon the board or 
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hektogrsph from time to time and use them for supplement- 
ary reading. 

Caution. The teacher must bear in mind that from one 
or all of these sources a large quantity of supplementary 
reading, suitable in grade and quality, must be obtained, 
since it takes much easy reading to make reading easy to first 
year pupils. 

16. Beviews. — (a) Two Plans. Reyiews of single 
words and phrases should come often, in order to fix their 
forms indelibly upon the child's memory and so prevent 
hesitation and mistakes when the words or phrases are 
encountered in sentences. Such reviews are merely word 
drills, but they need to be made interesting by means of 
varying arrangement, changing the questions and plans, 
letting children take turns in conducting the drills, using 
script to-day, print to-morrow, both the next day, etc. 

Reviews in genuine thought-getting and thought-giving 
from sentences, which alone is reading, is a very different 
thing from the mere pronunciation of words. Back of all 
the words in the sentences must be intelligent comprehension 
of the sentiment therein contained. One great help to this 
comprehension is continuity; hence all reading reviews 
should be in the form of connected sentences forming what 
may appropriately be called a story, leading to a definite 
ending or conclusion. 

In the first year the review should take one or the other 
of the following forms : 

(1) Reread a story already more or less familiar from 
previous readings. This form may be used to some extent, 
but not often, because pupils soon memorize the entire story 
and read (?) it purely from memory. This ** reading" from 
memory is often done even when the children are utterly 
unable to recognize the separate words and phrases of their 
story if the order is changed about. 
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(2) Give the review always as a new lesson, using no 
new words or phrases, but arranging those already given so 
as to form an entirely new story. This is the only form to 
be depended upon to acoomplish the ends sought in a review 
lesson, viz. : (a) To keep the interest in reading keen and 
vivid ; (b) to drill upon recognition of word and phrase forms ; 

(c) to give additional practice in thought interpretation; 

(d) to furnish additional reading matter for the class. 

(b) Ak Illustration. Suppose the following stanzas 
are the lessons that have been read: 

Robin comes with early springy 

Dressed up in his very best; 
Very pretty is his suit — 

Brownish coat and reddish vest. 

'* Cheer upl Cheer up!" Robin sings; 

" Cheer up! Cheer up!" all day long; 
Shine or shower, all the same, 

" Cheer up! Cheer up!" is his song. 

The following prose sentences constitute the review: 
(1) With the early spring, Robin comes. (2) He is dressed 
up in his very best. (3) His suit is very pretty. (4) It is a 
reddish vest with a brownish coat. Robin sings "Cheer up! 
Cheer up!" All day long, he sings "Cheer up! Cheer 
up!'* It is all the same in the shine or in the shower. His 
song is "Cheer up! Cheer up!" 

Reviews that are entirely suitable for first grade pupils 
are more easily made than found. They may reproduce the 
same ideas, as in the above, or the new story may have all 
familiar words and phrases and yet bear no relation to any 
story previously given. Both kinds are needed. 

17. The Hektograph. — In the presentation of such reviews, 
both the blackboard and hektograph may be used. When 
the blackboard space is very limited a hektograph is almost 
indispensable, and, accordingly, we present two excellent 
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recipes for making one. The cost in either case is about 
seventy-five cents. 

(1) Dissolve four ounces of gelatine in a pint of cold 
water and then add one pint of glycerine. Put the mixture 
on the stove in a double boiler, so it will not burn, and when 
it comes to a boil, pour it into a shallow granite pan, eight 
by twelve inches in dimensions. Then put the tin in a level 
place while the mixture cools. 

If air bubbles form, take a sheet of writing paper and 
pass the edge slowly over the bubbles. If when cold, the 
mixture is too hard, melt again and add a very little glycer- 
ine; if too soft, add a little more gelatine. 

If the surface ever becomes rough or discolored, place 
the hektograph over a pan of water on the stove and melt 
it, then set the hektograph away to cool, and it will be as 
good as ever. 

Violet or black hektograph ink can be secured at a 
drug store, and a small bottle will last for a long time. 

Use a coarse stub pen and unglazed paper for your 
original copy. See that every stroke loaves a metallic luster 
when dry. Having made your copy, press it face down on 
the surface of the hektograph, leave it there one or two 
minutes, and then gently peel off the paper. You will find 
your writing transferred to the hektograph, and by pressing 
clean sheets of paper evenly on the surface you can take off 
many copies in a short time. 

When through using the hektograph, wash it immediately 
in tepid water, with the hand or a soft sponge. Never leave 
the surface dirty. ^ 

(2) This recipe is from Primary Education: 
"16 oz. (by weight) of pure glycerine, 

4 oz. best white glue. 
8 oz. soft water. 

t Adapt«a from School Education* 
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*'Soak the glue in the water nntU soft — all night if 
possible. Then put it in a pan and heat slowly, stirring all 
the time until all the glue is dissolved. Gradually add the 
glycerine, and when the mixture has boiled several minutes 
pour it into a shallow pan and set in a level place to harden. 
Cover it to keep out the dust. Do not try to use it in less 
than five or six hours. Use a stub pen and hektograph ink ; 
or a very good ink may be made by dissolving some aniline 
in a small quantity of water.'' 

TO THE STUDENT 

With Part Two you enter upon the study of methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects that children in primary grades are expected 
to be studying. Comparatively little space is devoted to the subject- 
matter in these branches; it is assumed from the beginning that you 
know thoroughly what you are to teach, and that you have the 
information necessary to enable you to carry out the suggestions in 
these lessons. 

What you now wish to learn is how to present your knowledge 
to 3rour pupils, and in learning this it may be necessary for you to 
review your arithmetic, geography, language and some other 
branches. But this review should be from the teacher's point of 
view, which is broader and more comprehensive' than that of the 
student who is pm-suing the subject merely to acquire a knowledge of 
it. From the teacher's point of view it is necessary that you know 
the relation of each branch you are to teach to the other branches; 
also the relation of the different divisions of each subject to the 
other; and above all, that you know the laws of mental development, 
the contents of the pupiL<»* minds and the mental powers to which 
you c>an most successfully appeal in presenting the different subjects. 
Without this knowledge you will waste much valuable time and fail 
to awaken tlie pupils' interest. The dislike which so many pupils 
form for geography, literature, English composition and other sub- 
jects is usually due to the failure of the teacher to so present the 
subject as to lead the pupils to see something significant in it. 

The successful pursuit of these lessons requires not only a knowl- 
edge of the branches discussed but also a fund of general informa- 
tion which can only be obtained by systematically reading one or 
more good current periodicals. 
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The questions will aid you in obtaining the teacher's point of 
view of a subject and should be used in reviewing the lesson. 



TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the ultimate purposes in the teaching of 
reading ? What do you consider the chief purpose in the 
primary department? What is the immediate purpose of 
the earliest lessons ? 

2. Show how any successful teaching of reading must 
oombine the elements of the first four methods mentioned. 

3. Is there any reason why a pupil should know his 
alphabet in regular order during his first year in school? 
Is it desirable that a child ever should be taught the 
alphabet thoroughly in its regular order ? Why ? 

4. What reasons can you give for the use of script before 
the use of print ? For what reasons is it better that a child 
should have his first lessons from the blackboard rather 
than from a printed chart or primer? 

5. Write in a perfectly plain, large script, with little or 
no slant, five simple expressions such as might be used in 
very early lessons in reading. In a parallel column print 
the same expressions as you would use them in such a black- 
board exercise as is described on page 151. 

6. Assume a small class of beginners from whom you 
wish to derive sentences, using an apple as the subject. 
Write out your part in the second recitation, giving in detail 
and in logical order the questions you would ask, the 
comments y^u would make and expressions which you would 
place upon the board. 

7. Assume that you have again the same class several 
days later. Rule a half page of your recitation paper to 
represent the space on a blackboard, and fill this with 
expressions so arranged as to be used successfully in a drill 
exercise in review. Tell how you would conduot the drilL 
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8. Show how methods of teaching reading that are 
perfectly satisfactory in one district may be quite unsatis- 
factory in another. 

9. Suppose that on the first day at school the children 
come provided with new and attractive primers or first 
readers; would you use the books? If so, when and in what 
way ? Have the pupils a right to expect that the books will 
be used? In whose possession should the books be kept 
when not in use in recitation ? Why ? 

10. Discuss the teaching of capital letters and punctua- 
tion marks during the first year of school. 




IN THE HIGHLANDS 
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SECOND YEAR READING 

1. Seed of Beviews. — In graded schools, the teacher of 
the second year reading class, often secretly, and sometimes 
openly, blames the first year teacher because the children 
come to her so inadequately prepared for their new work. 
This is particularly liable to be the case when the long 
summer vacation intervenes between the close of the first 
year's work and the beginning of the second. 

All summer the children have reveled in the freedom of 
out-of-door life, and school and school books have been put 
aside and forgotten. As a natural result, it is an effort to 
recall word forms and all else that was taught in the first 
year, and to the puzzled teacher the pupils seem to have 
been promoted without good preparation. In most oases, 
the new teacher's first judgment is both hasty and 
erroneous. The routine of school life soon brings back 
what had been learned before vacation and, after a few days, 
the work goes smoothly on. 

The difiiculties of the first week could be almost entirely 
obviated by having the class reread the last third of several 
good first readers. This recalls the half-forgotten vocabu- 
lary and lays a foundation for the advance work. More- 
over, the power to read fluently from these familiar books 
gives the pupils a confidence that enables them to do justice 
both to themselves and to their former teacher. Hence, 
it is better, for the first week, to limit the reading to 
the review of primers and first readers. It is also wiser, 
for the first month of the second year, to use no supple- 
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mentary reading matter that is more difficult, in thought 
content, vocabulary and style, than that found in the last 
third of the best first readers. 

These precautions are necessary to prevent discourage- 
ment, since second readers are often a long, hard step above 
the first readers, and are seldom graded so carefully. "It 
is the first step that costs" here, as elsewhere. The first 
month of any grade is a crucial one for the class unless the 
teacher has the wisdom, tact and skill to foresee and over- 
come obstacles by a judicious mingling of reviews with new 
work. 

In the best city schools, the class is expected to read 
through at least three primers or their equivalents, and one 
or two first readers, before they complete the work of the 
first year. The first term of the second year, the same 
class reads several first readers through (at least three) 
before beginning upon the second reader. The motive is to 
secure (I) absolute certainty in vocabulary, (2) intelligent 
and accurate reading, (3) confidence, (4) fluency. . 

With such a preparation, the advance work is taken up 
easily and interest never flags. There is no room for dis- 
couragement, because the steps in the work, from the first, 
are continuous and even. It is recommended, therefore, 
that the plan be followed as nearly as possible. 

2. Value of Supplementary Reading Matter. — To carry 
out the above suggestions fully, requires various sets of 
primers and first readers as the property of the school, in 
addition to the ones the pupils own individually. Should 
these be lacking when the term opens, the teacher needs to 
use all legitimate means to secure them. These primary 
readers are the foundation of the library idea in the minds 
of the youngest pupils. By means of these extra books the 
taste for reading and the habit of reading may both be fairly 
commenced. 
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TJntil at least one extra set of such books can be secured, 
the teacher will need to provide the supplementary reading 
for the class by her own exertions, and largely from books 
that are her own property. 

Caution. A teacher should own a copy of eyery text- 
book that her pupils use, in order not to borrow from the 
class. A child feels the annoyance of surrendering his book. 
It makes him dependent upon his neighbor and, as the 
result, neither child can do so well. When visitors are 
present, his sense of politeness causes him willingly to yield 
his book, but his generosity should not be imposed upon 
daily. 

3. Seed of Preparing Beading Leitons. — Not even a 
primer lesson should be attempted without careful, previous 
preparation on the part of the teacher. Said the great 
writer, Harmann, while employed as a teacher, ''I should 
be ashamed to meet my primer pupils without having looked 
at their lesson myself.*' Few teachers of that day would 
have agreed with Harmann. In fact, his remark would have 
been looked upon, by most people, either as a huge joke or 
as the utterance of a person lacking in good sense and fit 
only for ridicule. To-day public opinion is so changed that 
the best educators fully agree with Harmann. Those who 
now oppose his view do so through lack of knowledge of 
what the primary children really need, in the way of 
guidance and encouragement, during their early struggles 
with the problem of learning to read. 

4. Conditioni Contrasted.— A child enters school the 
first year full of vague hopes and fears of the unknown, but 
the whole situation is so novel that it is full of vivid interest. 
If he is wisely taught during this year, he comes to the end 
with interest unabated and with his happy spirit unclouded 
by the experiences of his first school year. Otherwise, he 
looks forward to the second jear with dread and his new 
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teacher's task is doubly hard because of this undesirable 
change in his mental attitude. No real progress can be 
made without interest; therefore the second year teacher 
must use all her energies to hold the interest, in the one 
case, or restore it, in the other. 

In the first year, the child is given familiar words to 
recognize at sight. Whether the words are of one syllable 
or more makes no difference, unless it is in fayor of the long 
word. From the very unusualness of its form, such words 
as butterfly^ sunflower^ goldenrod and beautiful^ if they 
happen to have been taught, have made a more vivid 
impression upon the child's mind than most short words. 
Moreover, these longer words make a stronger appeal to the 
imagination. For both of these reasons his memory easily 
retains them. The one caution in the early part of the first 
year is to be sure that the meaning and spoken form are 
familiar. The word forms most diflScult for first year pupils 
to remember are short words that closely resemble one 
another, as was^ sawj these, those^ tolien^ where. This 
difficulty often goes over into the second year, where new 
words are rapidly added to the child's vocabulary, many of 
them new in meaning as well as in form. 

The child, in the first year, is kept almost entirely with- 
in his own experiences. All the words represent familiar 
ideas, all the sentences are short. In the second year, new, 
ideas are constantly introduced and the sentences are made 
longer by the introduction of adjective and adverbial phrases 
or by the union of two clauses hitherto kept separate. He 
now reads his lessons by paragraphs through continuous 
pages. Heretofore, nearly all his reading has been limited 
to sentences lightly connected and seldom filling more than 
one page as the maximum of his hardest lesson. 

He is now expected to begin and continue the independent 
pronunciation of new words by means of the more serious 
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lessons given in phonics. He is also to prepare his reading 
lessons with the minimum of assistance from his teacher. 
Previously, he has been helped over all, or nearly all, the 
hard places. Objective illustrations are now largely with- 
drawn and a long lesson must be interpreted with the aid of 
a single picture, or none at all, unless the teacher meets the 
difficult ideas with rapid sketches upon the blackboard to 
help him understand the text. 

These are only a part of the new experiences that confront 
the second year pupil in reading, alone. They are placed 
in detail to call the attention of the teacher to the fact that 
it is no easy problem that faces the child who, last year, was 
little more than a baby, and who, at the most, is but a 
little older than when so much less was required. 

All these conditions need to be given careful thonght. 
The difficulties must be presented, one by one, the easiest first, 
and the new steps taken as thoroughly as in the first year. 

5. New Phrases.— New phrases should be taught from 
the blackboard, that the child may have them to use in oral 
language work; also, that he may surprise himself by rapid 
rocogiution when they first occur in his reading. Recall the 
ones given in the first year and add others as rapidly as 
occasion can be made naturally. Among the new ones to 
teach early in the second year are: To-day; to-morrow; yvs- 
terday; as trefl as; just as well as; long ago; far away; 
far off; right hand; left hand; near by; never; forever; one 
by one; two by two; none at all; after a while; perhaps; 
in a little while; overhead; underfoot; once upon a time; 
immediately; presently; and the like. 

Train pupils to think and read these expressions as units, 
never breaking their meaning by uttering them in single 
parts, or hesitatingly. This, with persistent olTort on the 
part of the teacher, will after awhile settle into a fixed habit 
and be of lifelong assistance to the child. 
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As he grows older, the pupil learns to look ahead in his 
reading, grasping longer groups of words at a glance. This 
power is almost invaluable to a person who delights in 
reading and yet has but limited time for it. We recall a 
gentleman who excited our youthful admiration by the 
rapidity and ease with which he mastered the contents of 
a newspaper, magazine article, or other publication. 
Ambitious to secure the same ability, we watched him as he 
read and discovered that he read by linesy the eyes not 
resting at all upon single words. Moreover, the intelligence 
literaMj flashed from line to line, gathering the ideas with 
almost incredible rapidity. In this case, long practice had 
formed a most valuable habit, the foundation of which is 
the power to see and think groups of words and ideas as 
units. 

The power to recognize and comprehend words in groups 
is attainable by all people of common ability and education, 
and the earlier the habit is formed the greater its strength 
and efficiency in mature life. Hence, we urge the practice 
of teaching first year children to recognize familiar phrases 
and idiomatic forms and to treat theni as units in both silent 
and oral reading. Moreover, we urge the review of all such 
idioms and word groups at the beginning of the second year, 
the gradual introduction of new group forms and the con- 
tinuance of this practice until all the children cease to sepa- 
rate groups into words, except when a new group is presented 
for the first time. 

This custom prepares the way for intelligent study, 
develops the power of rapid thought and is ultimately a great 
time-saver. Better than all else, perhaps, it early trains 
the child to work with sentences for the purpose of finding 
the thought to be expressed and saves him from the fatal 
conclusion that mere word-pronouncing, phonic drills, and 
other forms of preparation and drill are genuine reading. 
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6. Incentives. — The pupil learns long before he is oat of 
the primary grades that there is something desirable within 
the lessons given to him for which it is well worth while to 
work, and that learning to read is the only way by which he 
can help himself to this desirable thing. That inward 
craving that leads the little child so persistently to beg older 
people to tell or read a story must be turned to account as 
soon as he reaches the schoolroom. It is easy to keep him 
interested in the mechanics of reading by means of skill and 
variety. But his intelligence is not satisfied by the simple 
sentences he ought to have at first. He needs something of 
a higher order; therefore, at the opening exercises in the 
morning or afternoon, or as the last exercise of the day, the 
teacher should read something in which the child will find 
real enjoyment. The class will listen with keen appreciation 
to Tlie Birds' Christmas Carol, Tfie Story of Patsy, Tfie 
Five Little Peppers, A Dog of Flanders, T/ie Child of Urbino 
and many other beautifully written stories of child life, so 
easy now to obtain. From such readings, the children are 
unconsciously getting a standard of good reading, a taste 
for beautiful imagery in style and a liking for good authors. 

The teacher should not make selections from the 
reading books the child is to nse. That method robs the 
books of the charm that novelty lends and deprives the 
teaclier of a powerful incentive to hold before the learner. 
For instance, after some reading that has been particularly 
enjoyed, the teacher may (and should) use the opportunity 
to say smilingly, but earnestly, too, ^'There are many books 
as good as this that you can read for yourselves as soon as 
you learn how. And there are charming stories in your own 
readers that you shall read very soon if you work well.'* 

It is proper, also, to lead pupils to greater effort from the 
desire to please the teacher, thoir schoolmates, the super- 
intendent, or other visitors, and the circle of family friends 
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at home. There is nothing to censure in this conrse, but 
everything to commend. It fosters the child's natural 
affection and a certain innate hospitality that leads to a 
desire to please others, even at the cost of trouble to 
himself. 

7. How to Use Incentives. — To this end, the teacher may 
often call upon an individual pupil to come out and stand 
facing the class and there read a paragraph directly to them, 
he consciously doing his very best to read intelligently and 
pleasingly. Little by little, this method may be extended to 
include two paragraphs, three, a whole page, and, at last, an 
entire story or poem. 

On Friday afternoons, the entire reading period might 
take this form, on the strength of its merit, were it not that 
children are so sensitive to any real or fanciful slight (hat 
the most timid child would prefer to mako the effort to read 
before strangers rather than seem to be left out. On such 
occasions, then, it is wiser to choose some interesting story 
or poem, quite familiar to the class, and see that each child 
participates in the oral reading. This may be followed by 
one child reading the whole of a short lesson alone. It is 
well to train every member of the class to do this. With 
this privilege in sight, the slowest or the most careless child 
will be spurred to do his best for the sake of reading aloud 
to friends who may be present. 

Occasionally, when the superintenlent comes in, the 
teacher maysiy before the class, "Now, Mr. Brown, you 
have heard each one read a little part of the story. Would 
you like to hear one of the class read the whole story?'* 
Probably Mr. Brown will cordially assent and may add, 
*'I'd like to hear it all read by each one of the class, but as 
there isn't time for that, may I call on a girl to read half of 
it and a boy to read the other half ?" The wise teacher as 
cordially consents and allows the superintendent to choose 
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the readers. Another time he may ask of the same class, 
"Who will volunteer to read for me to-day the story on page 
twenty ?", always being sure that he chooses some lesson that 
the children have had a chance to study and read at least 
once previously. 

For the child that is very slow to grasp new things, one 
of the best incentives is to be permitted to read before 
company. In making this a privilege, rather than a forced 
exercise, is where its chief value as an incentive lies; Eacli 
child is led to realize that the reputation of the teacher and 
the class rests upon his being ready to do such things when 
asked, ready to reflect credit upon himself and the school. 

When there is some lesson with a great deal of beauty or 
a great deal of fun in it, some child very often naively 
remarks, *' Mamma would like that," or "I wish papa could 
hear that!" Then is the golden opportunity for the teacher 
to say, ''Why not take your book home and read it to your 
father and mother?" At the next session, ask if this was 
done, what the parents said, eto., not dwelling long upon 
the matter, yet long enough to show real interest and to 
strengthen this bond of union between the home and 
school. 

Again, towards the latter part of the second year, the 
child may be permitted to bring a selection from home to 
read to the school. This is the hardest test of the year, but 
greatly enjoyed." We well remember a little girl of the 
second reader class who read to the pupils all of Clement 
Moore's immortal A Visit from Si. Nicholas^ and road it 
most delightfully, too. The entire preparation was made at 
home with the assistance of her mother. After that, other 
children were permitted to read similar selections. The 
example of the first child was an inspiration felt by all 
the olass. This privilege is reserved for the latter part of 
the second year, because no child can be trusted to read well 
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from an unusual book until he has had sufficient drill upon 
the mere mechanics of reading to give him a large and well- 
grounded written vocabulary. 

8. Teaching Children to Study. — The first step towards 
actual study is the rapid recognition and correct under- 
standing of words, phrases, idioms and short sentences that 
have previously been given. This has already been 
sufficiently discussed. The point is to establish firmly the 
power to distinguish between friends and strangers, f,e., to 
have the child able to tell instantly the words he does know 
and to select without any hesitation the ones he does not 
know. 

The second step is to create a desire in the pupil to know 
the pronunciation and meaning of new words which he meets 
in his regular reading lessons or elsewhere. The proper 
incentives to bring about this end have been discussed. 

The third step is to make the pupil self-helpful. He 
now has too much acquired power for the teacher to tell 
him all the new words and trust to his memory alone. A 
common rule of life is that we are apt to value things in 
proportion to the trouble it costs us to get them. As a 
general rule, this applies to a child as well as to an adult; 
hence, the child must learn to find out the new words for 
himself, that he may appreciate the need of remembering 
accurately in order not to be obliged to do the work over 
again. 

Adhering too rigidly to the educational maxim, "Never 
tell a child what he can find out for himself," may, and 
will, lead to loss of time and result in dangerous discourage- 
ment. As well expect him to walk strongly and inde- 
pendently the first time he tries. All new steps need to be 
taught cautiously and such help rendered as will give the 
child confidence that he can help himself. When there is 
no previous experience to use as a basis of work, the teacher 
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must lend help to introduce new ideas clearly enough for the 
child to assimilate them. 

The pupil may be led to acquire new words for himself, 
partly by joining units already well known and partly by 
being taught to resolve new words into their phonetic 
elements, omitting silent letters and sounding the ones 
used in their oral pronunciation, as indicated by the diacritical 
marks given in the book or placed by the teacher. 

The union of these two methods in the same lesson brings 
better results than either of them alone. Time is also saved 
by such a union and a higher degree of interest maintained. 

9. Application of Theory to Praotioe. — 

SEPTEMBER 

**The goldenrod is yellow; 
The com is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 

The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun." 

(a) Preparation. This poem is given most easily in 
September. In any other month the illustrative material 
is hard to secure. The teacher equips herself with sprays 
of goldenrod, an ear of corn in its ripened husk, some 
apples, a blue-fringed gentian and a supply of milkweed 
pods more or less burst open and showing the silk. 

The best way to secure the apparatus is by the coopera- 
tion of the boys and girls of the class. Say nothing about 
the poem beforehand, but ask one child to bring the next 
day an ear of ripe com in the husk ; another, some sprays of 
goldenrod; another, apples; another, the milkweed. If 
the fringed gentian does not grow in the vicinity, the 
teacher should havo a colored picture of it to show the class 
or draw one with colored crayons upon the board. 
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The lesson may be in the reader, or written clearly in 
large script upon the board, the children grouped so that 
all may see each word without any difficulty. 

(b) Presentation. The lesson may be presented in two 
ways. First, in the nature study period have all the speci- 
mens examined and carefully discussed, using the right 
names as they occur in the poem. This works out all the 
underlying ideas in the poem, and the pupil has only the 
new arrangement to trouble him when he comes to the 
reading lesson. During the first part of the second year, 
this mode is the preferable one to follow, the children 
having become familiar with it in the first year. 

The other mode is to say nothing of the specimens until 
the diflBculties of the lesson show the need of illustrations. 
This method makes a variety, is more of a surprise, and 
may often be used in the second half of the second year and 
in all the .subsequent years when reading is taught as a 
separate lesson. 

(c)Plan. "What month is this, class?" **What is 
the lesson about?" **Look at the first line, children. 
See if you find any new words." "The second word is new?" 
"Never saw it before?" "Cover all but the first four 
letters. What word is left now ?" (Class easily pronounces 
''goliV') "Look at the next two letters. What are they ?" 
"c ?i." (Teacher writes them on the board.) "Now sound 
this letter ^; this one, w." "Sound them quickly. What 
do you get?" (Class pronounces.) (Teacher writes gold 
en,) "Put these two together. What do you get?" 
^^Oolden.^^ "IIow many letters are left in the word?" 
"What are they?" (Writes rod.) "What is this word?" 
(Adds rodj making goldenrod.) "Pronounce the whole 
word." "Correct." "How many ever saw the goldenrod ?" 
"How many can see any now?" "Mary may show us all 
gome goldenrod," ♦^What color ia it?" "Yellow," "Find 
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the word yeUow.^^ "Show it to me.*' ''Harry, read all of 
the first line." "All look at the next line.*' "What does 
this line talk about ?'* "What does it tell us about the com ?'* 
"Ole, read the whole line." "Show us some corn that is 
turning brown, Margaret." "Examine the third line." "You 
don't know the last word, John ?" "What is the word just 
before that one?" (Apple.) "Where do apples grow?" 
(On trees.) "Bead the third line as far as you can." "The 

trees in apple " "What do we call a great many apple 

trees planted together on purpose for raising the fruit ?" (If 
no one in the class tells the word readily, waste no time but 
tell the word, haying the class pronounce it several times, 
with eyes on the word.) "Lulu, read the third line." 
"What does it tell?" (The answer may be "Nothing"; 
but is more apt to be "Don't know," or "Can't tell.") 
"T^ell, let that wait a little." "Any new words in the 
fourth line, Jennie?'* "Read it then." "What are bend- 
ing down?" (Refer to the first line if the child hesitates. 
If the answer is not.readUy given, write the sentence "The 
trees in apple orchards are bending down with fruit." 
Have it read and then get the third and fourth lines read 
together as printed.) "How many have seen such trees?" 
"Whose orchard were they in?" "What made the trees 
bend down ?'• "Who will read us the first stanza ?" 

Bring out the meaning and pronunciation of words in 
the second stanza in the same way as in the first. No doubt 
the third and fourth lines will make some trouble until the 
"hidden silk" is examined in the dusty pods. Dusty and 
pods xrMj both be new to the class. Pronounce these by 
sound. Teach gentian as a sight word. The diaoriticid 
marking is not impossible, but is so difScult that time is 
sure to be wasted upon it. Let the class make out the 
pronunciation of the word milkweed. (Cover the last four 
fetters.) "What word is^left?" (Cover the word milk.) 
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"What word is left^* "Say the first part." "Now say 
the second part." "Now say both parts together." "Who 
has seen milkweed ?" (Show it to the class.) "Where does 
it grow?" (Show the pods.) "What are these called ?" 
"Why are they called dusty ?" "What is the hidden silk ?" 
(Show it.) "What is it for?" (To keep the seeds safe 
and to act as sails in distributing the seeds when ripe.) 
"Why is this plant called the milkweed?" (Recall the 
sticky juice of the stem when the plant is growing.) 

The teacher drills on the new words as follows: She 
rapidly presents the goldenrod and other plants named in 
the poem, calling on the class to show the word that stands 
for each. Then she reverses the plan, herself pointing to 
the words and calling on different children to show the 
plants or parts named. 

The outline above given indicates the line of' work 
needed for such a lesson's presentation. The real reading 
is free from word teaching and consists of having the children 
read the stanzas, one after another, and finally the lesson 
as a whole, solely for the beauty and the enjoyment of it. 
Whatever lesson is given, the final reading should include 
the entire story, in order to leave it with the class as a whole. 

Cmition, In all these lessons, the children must be 
kept alert, fully attentive, with interest at the white heat, 
by the teacher working with rapidity and requiring rapid 
work from the children. The rapid results are gained by 
rapid questions and rapid movements, no loitering and no 
loss of time; not by saying, "-fir?/rry, children, hurry!^^ 
The lessons are too short for this concentration to do harm. 

{d) Independent Study. In the second year, the pupils 
may have twenty-minute periods for reading lessons. These 
should be made to cover the review of such portions of 
previous lessons as the present lesson depends upon, the real 
reading of the lesson previously prepared, and during the 
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last three or four minutes, the assignment and preparation 
of the next lesson. After the children have had tliis assist- 
ance they are able to work alone, to quite an extent, on the 
lesson when at their seats. 

In the last part of the second year, the lesson may be 
assigned for the next day, the children preparing it as best 
they can without help. When they come to the class, the 
teacher requires each sentence of the first paragraph read 
silently, children reporting words, if any, which they were 
not able to make out for themselves or whose meaning they 
failed to understand. These are quickly disposed of and the 
oral reading is required, the silent reading always preceding, 
to prevent mistakes in pronunciation and interpretation. 

Caution. The silent reading holds the attention to the 
thought, but no carelessness in word calling should be per- 
mitted, even when the thought is made clear by clever sub- 
stitutions of synonymous words and expressions. Such 
substitution begets a habit of carelessness that is liable to 
follow the child all through his lessons. It is far better to 
go a little more sloWly and require words and phrases to be 
given with the same accuracy as the thought. To be exactly 
right is far more beneficial and saves much future trouble 
for the teachers of the higher grades. 

10. Syllabioation. — The work in syllabication, if carried 
on as indicated in the lesson on September^ will soon give 
the child the power to see the parts easily, and such words 
as sufishiney grandfather^ childhood^ buttercup^ sidewalk^ 
horseshoe^ dandelion^ redbreast^ will be quickly mastered 
without aid. 

11. SxpreBtion in Reading. — Correct expression in read- 
ing is dependent upon the following: (1) ability to pronounce 
words correotly and to utter phrases smoothly and unhesi- 
tatingly; (2) understanding the sentences; (3) full sympathy 
with what is to be read, i.e., merging one's identity with 
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that of the author; (4) the desire to interest others in what 
is read; (5) freedom from self -consciousness ; (6) natural 
tones. 

Whenever and wherever these conditions are fully 
established there will be expressive reading. Children 
should not be constantly urged to ' 'emphasize the word 
Jirrf," to "stop at the period," to *'give the rising inflec- 
tion," or to do anything of the sort. The results can be 
secured by proper questioning as to the meaning, getting the 
child fully interested and then remarking, *'Xow read it so 
we shall all understand it as you do." If there is still a 
stilted or unnatural style of reading, ask the child to look at 
you and tell the sentence until he brings out the meaning 
clearly and with naturalness of tone and manner. Then 
return to the original request and have the sentence read as 
spoken. 

The best models of expression may be secured from the 
children themselves when at play and unconscious of being 
noticed. It is sometimes well to note some of the sentences 
and use them, later, at a drill period, to secure certain 
tones and inflections. 

Cautions. 1. Leave all terms relating to the science of 
reading, as emphasis, inflections, modulations, pitch, etc., 
for later years. The aim in the primary grades is to secure 
naturalness and fluency in the art of reading simple matter 
suited to the comprehension of the children, and can best 
be realized by omitting all technical terms. 

2. Do not attempt to secure correct expression by requir- 
ing pupils to imitate you or their classmates. That makes 
children dependent instead of self-reliant, and turns them into 
parrots instead of thinkers. Secure the right feeling and 
sentiment and ''good expression" need not be referred to; 
it will take care of itself. 

3. Make criticisms in such a friendly, matter-of-course 
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way as to render it impossible for the pupils to feel hurt 
thereby. 

12. Kulet for Critioitm. — The general mle should be 
neyer to interrupt a pupiPs reading for the purpose of making 
corrections. With children in primary grades, however, this 
rule must often be violated or else much valuable time will 
be lost. To illustrate, suppose the child has a paragraph of 
several sentences to read and in the first part of the first 
sentence miscalls a word. The teacher waits until the entire 
paragraph is read and then asks, '^What did you call the 
second word in the first sentence ?'' The reader has entirely 
forgotten that and the other errors made. Hence, in our 
judgment, in such a case, it is wiser to interrupt when the 
error is made, saying pleasantly, ''Wait a moment, please. 
What did you call that second word?" Have the error 
corrected without any ado and then say, ''Now we know the 
word. Please begin once more." By this means the child 
is more apt to remember the help given, because it is given 
at the moment it is needed, and is able to go on smoothly, 
without experiencing any embarrassment from the inter- 
ruption. 

Older pupils are able to apply the correction to the right 
place, and from rapid growth, are apt to be more nervous 
and self-conscious than are primary pupils who have been 
treated courteously ever since entering school. For these 
reasons, with pupils above the primary grades, it is best to 
permit the paragraph to be finished without any interruption 
for corrections. 

13. Correotiont by Pupils. — Having pupils correct errors 
made by others of the class often results in such angry 
feeling that many superintendents instruct their teachers 
never to permit this. In our judgment, there is nothing 
wrong in the practice in itself. When trouble arises, it is 
wholly due to mismanagement. Children are allowed to 
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snap fingers or wave hands frantically in the air to attract 
the attention of the teacher, and to shout, "She called o/, 
/or," or something like that. Such demonstrations and 
corrections, made in offensively triumphant tones, always 
arouse anger and should not be tolerated. Besides, because 
of the utter lack of refinement and sympathy, it harms the 
would-be critic more than the one criticised. 

There is a better way to do these things. The teacher 
should educate the pupils in the spirit of helpfulness in the 
first year and continue it all the way along the grades. 
Thus, "Mary was out of school yesterday and may not know 
all the words we had ; so I want you to listen very carefully 
and be ready to help her if she needs it." When Mary 
hesitates upon a word, hands are raised quietly, and the 
teacher simply says, "Frank may help." Frank gives the 
word, Mary pronounces it after him, and the work goes on 
quietly and pleasantly. 

To he ready to help is the great motive kept before the 
class constantly, to hold their attention closely to the one 
reading and to keep them ready to continue the reading, 
when called upon, without the loss of an instant of time. 

Observe another point : Children should be trained to 
understand that criticism is not limited to finding mistakes 
in the calling of words, but that the greater criticism is in 
telling if the thought and feeling are properly brought out. 
We remember a blackboard lesson with first year pupils. 
One of the sentences was a little more intricate in its 
meaning than anything the class had had. There was no 
diflBculty with words, however, and Jack read the sentence 
clearly and confidently. "How many liked Jack's read- 
ing?" asked the teacher, and all hands were raised except 
that of thoughtful, sensitive little Charlie. "Didn't you like 
it, Charlie ?" asked the teacher. Charlie flushed from feel- 
ing that he stood alone against all the others, but said 
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bravely, "Not quite, Miss White." "Why not ?" "Well," 
the little fellow stammered, "I liked the way Jack rend, 
only he made it mean this^^^ and he read it Jack's way. 
"And what do yon think it means, Charlie ?" encouragingly 
queried Miss White. Whereupon Charlie replied, "I think 
it means //m," and read it to bring out the meaning as he 
understood it. His alone was the true interpretation, 
although the other nine of the group had not perceiyed it. 

These children were but six years old, and this is a true 
incident, given merely to show that the higher forms of 
criticism are possible to young children. We do not claim 
that all children could be made like Charlie, for all do not 
have his fine appreciation of shades of meaning. But we do 
claim that much can be done for primary grades and that 
children may be trained to criticise one another's work with- 
out a particle of ill-feeling.^ 

14. Standards for Pupils. — (1) Stand erect, with 
shoulders thrown back, when you are to read aloud. 

(2) Hold your book in the left hand, as far from the 
eyes as you can see easily, and low enough not to hide the 
mouth. 

(3) Be sure that you can pronounce all the words, and 
know the meanings of the sentences before you try to read 
to others. Be sure, too, that you have a full breath before 
you try to read. 

(4) Read loudly enough to be heard easily by all those 
who are listening to you. 

(5) Read slowly enough so that each word may be heard 
distinctly. 

(6) Your reading is good when every one without looking 
on the book understands and enjoys what you read. 

The above rules are simple enough for the youngest 
readers to understand and follow. They are to be taught 
by the teacher's example and by enforcing them fully 
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at each lesson, until to follow them becomes '^second 
nature." 

Violations of these rules may and should be corrected, 
and obedience to them may be given as reasons why any 
pupil's reading may be called '*good." 

16. Punctuation and Reading. — As in the first year, 
teachers should carefully refrain from giving the idea that 
punctuation controls needed pauses. On the contrary, that 
pauses depend solely upon the meaning of what is read 
should be emphasized. The use of the period and question 
mark should be reviewed and the use of quotation marks 
taught as an incident to the reading drill. 

(a) Illustratiok. *'Cheep! Cheep!" said the little 
birds in the nest. "We are hungry, hungry." ** Sweet! 
Sweet!" called the mother bird from a leafy branch near 
by. **Be good, my dears. Be good. Mother will soon 
bring you a worm." Then the little birds in the nest again 
said, "Cheep! Cheep!" But this time their "Cheep! 
Cheep!" meant: "We will be good, mother, dear. Hurry 
back with the worm!" 

After the new words have been disposed of in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, the teacher calls the attention of the class 
to the first paragraph. "Who were talking ?" "The little 
birds in the nest. " " What did they say at firs t ?' * " Cheep ! 
Cheep!" "What did they say next?" "We are hungry, 
hungry." "How many noticed these marks?" (pointing to 
the first quotation marks). "What words are inside of 
these?" "Cheep! Cheep!" "See if you can find other 
marks like these in the first paragraph." "What words do 
the others enclose?" "Who said those words?" "Were 
the birds talking all the time?" (Get the fact that some 
one is telling a story about the birds and at times says just 
what the birds say.) Question similarly on the other 
sentences, bringing out each time that these marks show 
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every time they are used exactly what the birds say. The 
teacher gives the name quotation marhs^ having the class 
repeat. She writes the new name on the board in con- 
nection with the quotation marks, ^'quotation marks,'' and 
leaves it there for a day or two to help the class remember 
the name. 

(Jb) Drill. ^' Harry, read what the little birds say first." 
"What shows you just how much to read?" **What is the 
next thing the little birds say ?" "How do you know just 
how much they said, Emily?" "Find the next quotation 
marks." "Who talks this time, Susie?" "Tell what the 
mother bird says here" (pointing). "Look through the 
paragraph and find what else the mother bird says." 
"Read all she says in this place." "Show the quotation 
marks, John." (Follow a similar plan with the third quo- 
tation, leading the class to understand that the quotation 
marks each time show us just how much the birds said.) 

16. Rules for Capitals. — Constantly review the rules given 
in the first year, viz. : All sentences and names of people 
and places begin with capitals. Add to these the rules: 
Each line of poetry, the names of the days of the week and 
the names of the months begin with capitals; but the names 
of the seasons do not. Teach each item thoroughly. 

Teach the above ruletf, informally, in connection with the 
reading drills, using a plan similar to that suggested for the 
first year. Introduce but one difficulty at a time. Call 
attention to the capitals when writing sentences, also when 
the class use their books. Any second year class can 
accomplish with ease all the work • indicated, if the teacher 
helps a little daily. Many classes are able to do much more. 
Better teach thoroughly the most important rules than to 
attempt the more intricate. 

17. Poetry. — In the second year, the children should have 
poems as a third part of their reading. Owing to the greater 
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Yocabnlary, they will now be able to read something much 
better than Mother Goose jingles and rhymes. If their 
readers do not supply enough selections, the teacher should 
copy desirable poems and let the class read from the black- 
b'^ard or leaflets. The craving for rhythm is so strong in a 
child that to withhold good poetry from the primary grades 
is a serious thing. In addition to the rhythm, the child 
gains from poetry a large and valuable addition to his vocab- 
ulary and many helpful lessons in conduct, besides. 

18. Poems Suitable for Second Year. — In these days we 
may almost say, "Their name is legion," when speaking of 
really good poems for children of this grade; hence we shall 
name as types but a few of the many. Tennyson's Cradle 
Song; Celia Thaxter's Spring; Mrs. Coonley- Ward's Christ- 
mas Bells; Elizabeth Prentiss's Little Kitty; Sleep ^ Bdby^ 
Sleep (from the German) ; Mrs. Child's Who Stole the Bird^s 
Nest?; Helen Hunt Jackson's September; Edith M. 
Thomas's Talking in Their Sleep; Mrs. Miller's Hang Up 
the Baby^s Stocking; Maud Wyman's If I Kneio; Eugene 
Field's Little Boy Blue; Lord Houghton's Lady Moon; 
Lucy Larcom's Little Brown TJirush; Lucy Wheelock's 
Song of the Lilies; Frank Dempster Sherman's Daisies; 
Helena Jelliffe's Clovers; George Cooper's Frogs at School; 
George MacDonald's TJie Baby; Stevenson's The Stving; 
Jean Ingelow's Seve?i Times One^ and Phoebe Gary's Suppose^ 
My Little Lady. 

Some of the above are more simple than others and such 
should be used in the early part of the year. However, all 
in this list, and many other beautiful and appropriate poems, 
may easily be read from the blackboard or hektograph 
leaves before the class begins the third reader. 

19. Sources from Which to Draw. — Among the best 
graded collections of timely poems for children are Songs 
of the Treetop and Meadow ($.40), Public School Publishing 
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Company, Bloomington, 111.; Graded Memory Selections 
($.25), Educational Publishing Company, Chicago; and Na- 
ture in Verse (•.60), Silver Burdett & Co., Chicago. 

In addition to the above collections, teachers will find 
published in our leading educational papers a great many 
beautiful poems, adapted to the primary grades. Then, 
too, many valuable gems of verse are published in the best 
family papers and in children's magazines. 

SO. Supplementary Beading.— Such pleasing poems will 
add a most desirable portion of the supplementary reading 
needed in the second grade. During the first term, to 
bridge the chasm between the usual first and second readers, 
use the last third of several good first readers. If it proves 
impossible at first to get enough of these to supply the 
class, then the teacher should, by aid of the hektograph, 
prepare enough leaflets to supply each member of the class 
with one. She may also copy stories from children's maga- 
zines in the same way. Excellent selections are often to be 
found in Our Dumb Animals and in publications of the 
Audubon Society, and even at times in the family newspaper. 

21. Myths, Fables and Legends. — Should it happen that 
the second readers used by the school are deficient in the 
permanent literature found in the forms of fable and myth, 
then selections may be presented in the same way as poems. 

Among the fables and myths suitable for this grade are 
Tlie Tortoise and the Ilare; The Lion and the Mouse; Hie 
Wind and the Sun; The Crow and the Pitcher; Belling the 
Cat; The Kid and the Wolf; The Sunflower Myth (Clytie); 
Legend of the Bluebird; Legend of the Aster, 

Good collc(;tions of fables, myths, legends and standard 
fairy tales are published by D. C. Heath & Co., Educational 
Publishing Company, A. Flanagan Company, The Orville 
Brewer Publishing Company (-Ul of Chicago), and others. 
Most of these coUectionB are inexpensive. 
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22. Amount of Beading Required. — The general mie is 
to have second year pupils review the latter part of several 
good first readers and complete the reading of at. least three 
good second readers or their equivalents. The safe rule 
upon which to base promotions is to be sure that the pupils 
are able to read easily, intelligently and fluently all the 
stories and poems found in their second readers, and also 
corresponding material drawn from other sources and 
presented on the blackboard or as hektograph leaflets. 
Then they may pass easily to the third reader. 

23. How to Use the Headers. — They who make a series 
of school readers take incredible pains to grade the vocabu- 
lary as carefully as may be, in order that the pupil may find 
it an easy and happy experience to read the series from the 
beginning to the end. Some authors succeed remarkably 
well in this grading, others but indifferently. Authors 
offer also a brief, concisely written preface to help teachers 
use their books with success for themselves and their pupils. 
And to what end ? As a matter of fact, many teachers 
never read the prefaces, and ignore all the authors' attempts 
to ease the burden of the class through carefnl grading. 
Instead, lessons are selected "to suit the season," **to please 
the children," "to help the nature study lessons," and for 
many other purposes. Being read out of the expected 
order, the chain of preparation is broken and the class is 
beset by a hundred difficulties that might have been pre- 
vented had the prefaces been carefully studied and the 
lessons presented in the sequence planned. 

The true way, we believe, is to profit as much as possible 
by the helps that the authors have painstakingly provided. 
Suppose the class reads the Christmas story before Christ- 
mas arrives; what matter? Any selection worthy to have 
place in a reading book should be worth reading more than 
once. And the charm of a good Christmas story grows with 
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repetition. The truth is, many teachers of to-day seem 
almost to fear to give a story or a poem for a second reading, 
forgetting that to children the familiar stories are the 
dearest stories. 

24. Phonics in Second Orade. — There is much to be done 
in phonics during this grade. The class already has con- 
quered a good many difficulties that always belong to this 
stage of learning to read. However, the pupil has not yet 
become able to help himself over the new obstacles, and this 
is the task that now confronts him. He picks out some new 
words by using his knowledge of the alphabet, and he masters 
a good many others by the recognition and union of familiar 
parts (syllabication). Before the great list of new words 
belonging to the new grade, however, ho at first stands 
helpless, lacking the knowledge of phonics that leads to 
independent work. 

The first step toward lessening his difficultiids is to give a 
oaref ul review upon the sounds of single consonants ; also, 
upon the long and short sounds of the vowels, being very 
particular now to use and drill upon the diacritical marks. 
Drills for clear enunciation and correct pronunciation are to 
be continued, but not so much time should be devoted'to 
these as in the first year. Five minutes of rapid drill twioe 
a week will be sufficient for this phase of the work. 

Ear training should be continued by replacing the old 
drill with the following: Standing before the class, the 
teacher gives separately the sounds in familiar words, having 
th^ children pronounce the word she thus **spells by sound," 
c d t; d 6 g; hi n; f H n; t 6 p; s fi n; fl d t; m d n; n i t; 
h S p; m B; sh ^, and many others containing the long and 
short vowel sounds. 

At first, the teacher gives the sounds very slowly and 
distinotly. As soon as the class learns what is wanted, the 
speed is inoreased. Then short statements are formed or 
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spelled out by sound, the children giving the full statement. 
Next short questions and commands are spelled by sound 
and the pupils are called on to do what is asked without 
uttering the sentences orally. These need not be limited to 
long and short vowel sounds. The only care necessary is to 
hold to familiar words and to use short sentences only. 

The next step is more diflBcult. The teacher has pupils 
stand at the blackboard and write and mark the words of 
which she gives the sounds. This should be followed up 
until each child is able to use the familiar diacritical marks 
correctly and rapidly. 

Teach the remaining vowel sounds, one by one, each 
with its proper mark, even if the more diflScult equivalents 
and markings are left for the third year. Indeed, the latter 
plan will be the safer. One must not use so much time on 
this work as to rob the pupils of the legitimate reading for 
this grade. No degree of fluency in phonics could com- 
pensate for such a loss, the object being now to keep genuine 
reading before the pupil as the end sought and to save him 
from confusing these mechanical drills with actual reading. 

Technical Terms. In these days, the technical terms 
phonograms and blends are constantly used by teachers of 
phonics. Phonograms may be single or compound. A 
single phonogram is a written or printed representation of a 
single sound, as Z, /, r. The compound phonogram, as its 
name indicates, represents more than one sound, as ing^ 
acky ighty nesSy eak. There are also word phonograms, 
these being sight words used as the building basis of longer 
words; as, and in handj land; or in /or, nor; ice in nicSy 
tnice. 

The blends are sounds that may easily be united or 
blended in pronouncing a word ; as, si in slice; hi in black; 
sp in spring; cr in creak. 

Children are led carefully to understand these foundation 
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forms and the sounds that may be prefixed or added to form 
new words; as, having an given, the pupils are taught to 
think of and spell as many words as possible that can be built 
upon this, such as ca?}, DaUy faUj man, pan^ ran^ tan. 

Again, the teacher writes at upon the board and asks the 
class to write all the words they can think of, or find in 
their books, that rhyme with at^ getting a long list. Use 
other terminations in the same way. Other lists may be 
made by adding 5, Zy, ing^ ed, and so on. When these 
exercises are examined, the teacher should lead pupils to 
correct their own errors by sounding their words aloud .and 
comparing the vowel sound with that in the word given as 
the building basis. 

Caution. Give all this work in preparatory and drill 
periods and reserve the written part for seat work. Save 
the reading period for the undisturbed pleasure of genuine 
reading. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. In what respects would the attitude of the children 
toward their lessons at the beginning of their second year of 
school differ from their attitude at the close of the first year? 
nave you a right to exx)ect a rapid return to the conditions 
that existed at the end of the first year ? 

2. Contrast the purpose of second year reading with that 
of first year reading. Show how this difference in purpose 
affects the character of recitations. 

3. To how great an extent should a child be able to read 
independently at the end of his second year? ('an you 
reasonably expect that during the latter part of the second 
year a child will make any independent preparation for his 
lessons ? 

4. Quote a brief poem, not found in this lesson, which 
you consider suitable for second year work. What are the 
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characteristics of poetry that make it particularly pleasing 
to children ? 

5. Write a well-known fable in the style in which you 
would tell it to pupils near the close of their second 
year. Explain your method of presenting the fable and tell 
what you would expect the class to accomplish with it.* 

6. Mention several means by which good expression in 
reading may be aided. Under what circumstances, if any, 
should children be allowed to criticise the mistakes of their 
classmates ? 

7. Explain how an understanding of syllabication is an 
aid to reading for second year pupils. 

8 and 9. Select a simple poem of not more than two 
stanzas and write out your plan of presentation, after the 
manner of that on pages 179-182. 

10. Discuss the relation of punctuation to oral reading. 

1 In writing this fable adapt It to your purposes by using such language as 
wlU appeal to children. Show your originality in the phraseology yoa use. 
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THIRD YEAR READING 

1. The Situation. — By the end of the third year, the child 
should have mastered the fundamental principles of reading 
and be able to help himself, to a large degree. In other 
words, when the third year is completed, he should be fairly 
well through the ^'learning to read'' period and prepared to 
enter upon the enjoyments of '^reading to learn. '^ 

To be ' ^'^ to read thus intelligently, presupposes on the 
part of the learner a large amount of varied detail work, 
genuine application and industry, unabated interest and a 
thirst for knowledge that calls forth his best efforts during 
the entire year. He brings to this work stronger powers of 
observation, better trained than at the beginning of the 
previous year; an extensive and well established vocabulary; 
ability to read second reader matter intelligently ; consider- 
able facility in the use of phonics and syllabication ; a knowl- 
edge of school routine, and some degree of ability to study 
a reading lesson independent of help. These powers have 
come as the fruit of his first two years in school. 

With a teacher of sufficient earnestness and skill, there 
should be no dropping back during the third year. What 
has previously been gained should be held, all desirable 
traits strengthened, and steady progress secured. 

The long vacation has to some extent dulled the child's 
memory of book lessons, but the effect will not be so marked 
as at the beginning of the second year. Ilis books have not 
been entirely set aside, as before, and both bis bodily and 
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mental powers have gained strength during the summer. 
In fact, the outlook is very hopeful for this year. 

In teaching, all the previous steps must be retained, but 
in different proportions. The word method is now used 
when new words are not easily reached by phonics. In such 
cases, after giving the meaning, these words should be taught 
as wholes, as "sight" words, omitting phonetic analysis. 
This need, however, grows less and less as the year advances. 

The method of syllabication is used whenever possible, 
applying phonics to the parts of words in cases of hesitation 
caused by uncertainty in regard to the correct pronunciation 
of any syllable. 

All reading lessons in this year deal with connected 
sentences, paragraphs, stanzas, and entire stories or poems. 
Thus, the sentiment of a selection is constantly searched for, 
the new words being taught as incidents needed to reach the 
meaning of the whole sentence, rather than as single words. 
The word of itself is no longer an end, but a means towards 
an end, the end being the thought and its expression. Not 
only is this true of the single word; it is also true of phrases 
and idiomatic forms. 

The recognition of groups of words must be practiced 
every day, the children now understanding the help it gives 
to actual reading. Lead them, when preparing a new lesson, 
to look ahead in each sentence for the immediate recognition 
of phrases. They must also be definitely taught that no 
one group goes beyond a comma, and that to breathe before 
the group is finished will spoil the meaning. To prevent 
bad habits in this respect, give general rules in regard 
to proper places for taking breath when reading aloud, and 
see that these rules are enforced during every reading lesson. 

An inexperienced teacher of reading cannot realize how 
much the success of good oral reading depends upon careful 
attention to the seemingly trivial matters just enumerated. 
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It is, howeyer, due to the neglect of these points and others 
closely allied, that we have even among adults so few who 
are really good readers. 

2. Breathing.— Every exercise in reading should be 
preceded by half a minute or more spent in breathing, the 
children standing during the exercise. Train them until it 
becomes a fixed habit to fill the lungs before beginning to 
read and to take breath naturally at every convenient pause, 
whether need of breath is felt at that time or not. This 
will prevent the sense of hurry and fatigue that comes from 
the breath being suddenly exhausted. Correct breathing 
will enable the pupil to read phrases and clauses through 
to the very end with smoothness and ease. Recall con- 
tinually to the minds of the children that the meaning of a 
group of words is lost and the expression of it ruined when 
the reader must stop before the end to take breath. The 
constant habit of breathing properly is the best preventive 
of sore throat, colds and catarrhal troubles. It is also' most 
helpful in overcoming such troubles if purposely practiced as 
soon as the trouble shows itself. 

As a rule, the breathing should be deep but gentle, the 
inhaling and exhaling done without undue effort. Learning 
to prolong the inhalations and exhalations is safer than to try 
much explosiveness. The latter should be used with care, 
since it often causes dizziness, faintness or headache, due to 
the increased pressure upon the lungs. These points are 
emphasized here not only for hygienic reasons, but because 
of the important bearing correct breathing has upon suc- 
cessful oral reading. 

Caution. Do not allow pupils to sit with arms folded 
across the chest. This practice restricts the breathing, 
brings the shoulders forward into an unnatural position, 
causes the shoulder blades to protrude and is productive of 
much general injury. 
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The breath should always be taken into the lungs 
through the nose. The habit of breathing with the mouth 
open is both unnatural and dangerous. It admits the air to 
the throat and lungs before it is properly warmed, often caus- 
ing sore throat, catarrh and. even soreness of the bronchial 
tubes and lungs. Impurities of all sorts that nature intended 
the nostrils to prevent- are also admitted into the system 
through the open mouth. 

3. Bad Habits. — Children are growing rapidly and this 
fact sometimes causes an indolence or lethargy that results 
in awkward movements and bad habits. Some of these are, 
being slow to rise when called upon ; standing with all the 
weight upon one foot or with knees loosely bent; half stand- 
ing, clinging to or resting upon the desk with one hand; 
beginning to read when rising from the seat ; beginning to 
sit down while reading the last sentence. 

All these should be discouraged or prevented by keeping 
the body and mind of the pupil alert and fully obedient to 
the rules established for the reading period. Keeping in 
mind that the bodily movements react upon the mind and 
that careless thinking will be found along with careless 
movements, interest should be created and kept vivid 
throughout the entire lesson, with no slouching allowed 
either when standing or sitting. 

4. Enles for Headers. — Good standards of reading shonld 
by the third year be fairly well established as habits. How- 
ever, pupils will soon lapse from grace in these matters 
unless the teacher is ever on the alert to prevent bad habits 
by constantly enforcing proper ones. 

In addition to the rnles given to first and second year 
pupils, teach the following: 

(1) Read slowly enough so that every word will be clear 
and distinct, but not slowly enough to break the phrasing. 

(2) Open the mouth well when reading. The voice needs 
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to be carried forward. When the teeth or lips are too nearly 
closed while reading or speaking, the voice is forced 
backward and lost, or the utterance made thick and indis- 
tinct. 

(3) "Speak clearly, if yon speak at all, 

Carve every word before you let it fall.'' 

6. The Alphabet. — In the work of the first year we sug- 
gested ways by which the alphabet may be taught without 
any set time for it and without detracting from the interest 
of the reading. The alphabet, then, may be taught inci- 
dentally, as one form of seat work, building names and other 
words with sticks or pegs, and later, with printed alphabets, 
as an adjunct to the penmanship lessons, and in connection 
^ith phonics. 

Where the above suggestions are followed wisely, a child 
seldom reaches the second year without knowing all the 
letters of the alphabet by form and name. He has learned 
them indiscriminately, without regard to order, as incidents 
to other lessons. If the letters are taught apart from the 
reading period, in the first year he seldom tries to make his 
reading depend upon them. But he does learn, ere long, 
that they are intimately and inseparably associated with the 
art of spellingn 

In the second year, he finds out that he can make his 
knowledge of the alphabet serve him to make out new words; 
at least, that if he names the letters as they occur in the 
strange word, his teacher or some one else will be able to 
pronounce the word for him. This keeps the names of the 
letters fresh in his mind, as do his penmanship lessons and 
his spelling lessons. 

In various ways he gets help from the letters. Still it 
often occurs that he reaches the third year of school and knows 
little or nothing of the regular order of the letters of the 
alphabet. This is the only new thing about them to learn 
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and is best taught as a game. The pupils may choose sides 
and see which ones can say the letters in order. At the 
recess or noon time children may hear each other say the 
letters in order, keeping track of all who do not fail. The 
teacher may now and then, in the period for phonics, go to 
the board, sajing, "I wish to write the letters of the alphabet 
in order and write them very quickly. Please give the 
names, one after the other, as they come. Mary, begin.'' 
Down one row, back the next, as quickly as the children can 
speak, names are given and the teacher writes. At another 
time, a minute or two may be devoted to a rapid drill after 
this form : **What letter comes next after y V\ "After m V\ 
"After c?'\ "After /if", and so on till no child can be 
found who is uncertain. 

These exercises are amusing and interesting, make a use- 
ful diversion, and, if followed for a short time in the third 
year, will enable the children readily to use the dictionary, 
city and telephone directories, cyclopedia and other indexed 
books when they need them — a thing many carelessly taught 
pupils of the higher grammar grades are unable to do. 

6. Phonics for Third Year. — The work given during the 
first and second years must be reviewed carefully and often. 
New phonograms, blends, endings and syllables must be 
taught as rapidly as can be done thoroughly, and made a 
part of the child's equipment for independent work. Drills 
in enunciation, articulation and pronunciation should be 
frequent, but need not occur daily. 

Introduce some special exercises to secure projection of 
tones, flexibility and smoothness, as Tennyson's "Blow, 
bugle, blow" and "Sweet and low." Exercises to cultivate 
energetic expression and emphasis may also be given, as 
"Charge, Chester, charge!", "On, Stanley, on!" Teachers 
may use to advantage "Sail on! and on! and on!" from 
Joaquin Miller's Columbus, Even better results will be 
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reached by using all of this poem and the two named from 
Tennyson. The dramatic element always appeals to the 
children and calls out their best efforts. 

These particular poems are beyond the grade of reading 
used for the third year, but if written upon the board and 
left there, the words will be more easily learned and rendered 
than when learned entirely from imitation. One of the best 
poems for this purpose, in their own grade, is A Visit from 
St. Nicholas^ found in many reading books. 

Caution, Leave for the fourth year whatever cannot now 
be done well. 

7. Things to Eemember about Phonics. — From the work 
in phonics, primary pupils should be able to gain quick 
recognition, by sight alone, of new word forms closely 
resembling those learned, as tack and lack from having had 
back. They also gain greater power to enunciate clearly, 
pronounce correctly and make out new words accurately. 
Phonics also assist in both ear and eye training, in modu- 
lation, pitch and emphasis, and develop the power to project 
tones as needed. 

Every drill in phonics should begin with breathing 
exercises. 

Use the diacritical marks when teaching a new sound 
and its representation, also when the pronunciation of a new 
word is to be taught. Drop the use of these marks from 
familiar words, or the class will lean too much on them. 

The pupils should have practice in (1) breathing exercises, 
(2) recognizing sounds, (3) imitating sounds given, (4) 
giving sounds when their representations are shown, (5) 
learning to think the sound from the character representing 
it, (6) recognizing words when the separate sounds are 
given by the teacher, (7) spelling words by sound, (8) 
sounding words when marked by the diacritical marks, (9) 
thinking the sounds of words and then giving the orid 
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pronunciation of the same, (10) making out new words 
from given lists or sentences. 

There should be frequent drills upon new sounds, end- 
ings, syllables, phonograms and blends, and daily reviews of 
some definite portion of these. 

8. Rules for Pronunciation. —In words of one syllable 
ending in c, the vowel is long, as, white. When the vowel 
is the last letter and the only vowel in the word or accented 
syllable, it has the long sound, as, me. 

Silent e at the end of a word or syllable makes the pre- 
ceding vowel long, as, faty fate. 

In words of one syllable, not ending in c, the vowel is 
short between two single consonants, as, cat. 

In words of more than one syllable, the first vowel is 
usually long when there is but one consonant between it 
and the next vowel, as, writing. It is short whon there are 
two or more consonants, or a double consonant, between it 
and the next vowel, as, springing^ hatter. 

During the last term of the third year the above rules 
may be taught if time permits and the children are able to 
comprehend the work. Otherwise, leave it for the next 
year. 

Classes and conditions are so diverse in different sections 
of the country that it is unwise to try to fix here exact limits 
in a course of study. The teacher should adapt the amount 
of work to the time and ability of the class, meeting the 
needs of individual pupils as much as possible. 

9. ''Sight Reading" for the First Three Tears.— Any 
reading that is required without preparation is called 
sight reading. From the very fact that no chance is given 
for definite preparation, sight reading, as reading, cannot be 
required during the first year. The nearest approximation 
to it is a rapid review of single words and short idioms 
which have previously been thoroughly taught. Some- 
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times this test is given from the blackboard or chart; some- 
times, by the rapid showing of small cards upon which words 
have been written in large script with a rubber pen or a very 
heavy stub pen. 

In the second year these sight drills should be continued 
upon words that have been discovered to be difficult for the 
class to remember. More often, however, the drills should 
be upon longer idioms and especially upon full phrases. 
Thus, the teacher prepares cards, as described, upon each 
of which may be such an expression as a large^ beautiful wax 
doll; a fine new lace handkerchief; a large new football; a 
pretty red geranium blossom; a humming^ buzzing bumble bee; 
an old brown stone house; a weary ^ footsore horse; a good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 

It will help forward the daily lessons better if the teacher 
selects the phrases from lessons in the book that are soon to 
be read. These phrases should be taught in some pre- 
paratory period and not allowed to interfere with the regular 
reading lesson. 

During the last term of the second year, pupils may be 
led to review portions of various first readers for exercise in 
sight reading. 

In the third year the sight reading of the first term does 
not differ from that of the second year. Nothing should be 
attempted that has not been previously taught with care. 
In the second and third terms of the year the sight phrases 
may be considerably lengthened; pupils may bo given many 
easy sentences to read at sight; frequent tests upon earlier 
reading lessons in second and third readers may ho given as 
sight lessons, and occasionally the teacher may require 
something entirely new to be read in this way. When this \a 
done, the teacher must be certain that no new words are to 
be found and that the selection is simpler in style than that 
used in the daily lesson. 
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CnnfionJi. 1. SIzbt reading most always be easier than 
a !f«Ton that is to be prepared befordiand. Difficult sight 
rcra ]];.g beget? nameroos bad habits. 

*2. The n^e of eight reading should alwaja be limited. 
It 18 but a test and there are nearly always members of the 
rla-B who will not be prepared for it, because of absence or 
for other reasons. 

10. Silent Eeading and Oral Beading. — It is by means of 
silent reading that we gather thoughts from the printed 
page. It is by oral reading that we gi?e those thoughts, in 
the exact words of the author, to others. It is frequently 
by oral reading that we test the correctness of silent reading. 
Many times the eye needs the assistance of the ear to prove 
or disprove the accuracy of the first reading. This is 
particularly true in the primary grades. To a less degree, 
and seldom except in intricate passages, this is true with 
adults. 

In any case, silent reading must precede the oral reading. 
This is true oven when there is no time given for prepara- 
tion. The eye glances ahead of the words that the voice is 
uttering and enables the reader to go on without faltering, 
because confidence is thus maintained. 

During the last term of the third year, pupils should 
gradually be trained to do this mechanical looking ahead, 
without losing tho thought of what they are reading or for- 
gi»tting to impress their hearers by their pleasing interpreta- 
tion of it. As an occasional help in such training, pupils 
may bo aiskod to read a simple new selection aloud with the 
undorstanding that at a given signal they look instantly away 
from tho book but continue to read as long as they can recall 
tho words thoy have soon in advance. At the first trial the 
toaohor may be surprised by the difference in power shown 
by individuals in tho class. 

It is solf-ovidont that, as a rule, among older pupils and 
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adalts the amount of silent reading done greatly exceeds 
the amount of oral reading. In the first three or four years 
the amount of each is very nearly the same. Oral reading is 
needed in order to test the accuracy of the thought-gather- 
ing (silent reading). It is also needed as an opportunity in 
which pupils may be trained in emphasis, inflections, pauses 
and all else that goes to make expressive reading. 

As the pupils go beyond the primary grades they read 
more and more for their own information and pleasure. 
Silent reading is continually practiced and oral reading ceases 
to be demanded. There seems no longer to be the pressing 
need for oral reading that exists in the primary grades. 

11. Keading as an Artistic Aooomplishment. — Because of 
its lack of utility, reading as a social accomplishment is not 
taught. Reading as a means of giving intellectual pleasure 
to others, in private or in public, is hardly considered in 
these days. Reading as the source of combined culture and 
pleasure, in which all the members of a family might join, 
has, seemingly, gone out of fashion. The members of the 
family occupy themselves with different pursuits and the 
ties of family and of home are sensibly weakened. 

To permit reading aloud to become a lost art is deplor- 
able. Never before were there so many books worth reading 
aloud. Never before has there been greater need to 
strengthen home ties and make the family interests a unit. 
Therefore, we urge teachers to do everything possible to 
awaken among their pupils an appreciation of oral reading as 
an artistic accomplishment of great and lasting value. 

The first stop toward this desired end is for teachers to 
become good readers themselves and to make frequent 
occasions to read aloud to their pupils. This proves the 
pleasure that a good reader is able to give to others and 
establishes a standard of good reading for immature pupils 
to follow. As they grow older and have more experience in 
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reading aloud, they will cease to be imitators and their own 
individnality will be stamped upon their reading. 

The next step is to encourage pupils to read before the 
school and to take things homo to read to the circle there. 
Select stories, poems, anecdotes, fables — anything that is 
proper in idea and language and that has in itself power to 
hold the interest of the reader and his listeners. Help the 
pupil in private with his selection, and then let him read it 
as a part of the morning or afternoon opening exercises. 

These independent readings have already been discussed 
at considerable length, but their value is too great to make 
necessary an excuse for repetition. During the third year, 
and thereafter, such exercises should become more and more 
frequent as a regular part of the school program. 

Pupils should be made to feel that people of genuine 
culture and refinement enjoy hearing a good reader as much 
as they enjoy hearing good music. This thought should be 
instilled by practical illustrations from the neighborhood, 
by the evident pleasure the patrons get from the Friday 
readings, by quoting complimentary remarks on the reading 
of the school. If these compliments have been fully earned . 
they will be encouraging and breed no vanity. It will be 
helpful to teach what some distinguished people have said 
about good reading, especially if the teacher tuUs the pupils 
enough about Ihe men to make them seem real and to give 
weight to their opinions. The following quotations are good : 

"If I could have a son or daughter possessed of but one 
accomplishment in life, it should be that of good reading."— 
John Rushin, 

"Of equal honor with him who writes a grand poem is 
he who reads it grandly." — Henry W, Longfellow. 

"People of taste and culture cannot afford to be wanting 
in so rare and elegant an accomplishment as good reading. " — 
E. H. Chapin, D.D. 
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'^A good reader summons the mighty dead from their 
tombs and makes them speak to us. '*'*— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

''No branch of study has a greater educating power than 
good reading, and yet we have very few who can read even 
intelligibly." — Horace Mann. 

''If the crowns of all the kingdoms of the empire were 
laid down at my feet in exchange for my books and my love 
of reading, I would spurn them all." — Fenelon, 

12. Myths, Fables and Legends. — Permanent lite^ture 
may be given more freely during the third year than here* 
tofore. The vocabulary, oral and written, has been much 
increased and the literary taste of the child has been 
improved by the selections he has heard from good authors. 
Moreover, his ability to help himself now spurs his ambition 
to try to read independently from his readers and from 
other books. He is also beginning to realize that there is a 
world of books before him, and that there are books he may 
read that are not reading books. 

Without being able to express his literary needs, the 
child *s nature reaches out for reading matter that is beyond 
the commonplace, trivial atmosphere of his daily life, and 
welcomes tales and poems that embody the unnsual, the 
remote, and the nobler, higher relations of life. ' 

His imagination takes eager hold upon the characters 
and situations expressed in fables, myths, legends, fairy 
tales and poems, all of which form most valuable reading for 
tlie third year, when selected judiciously as to content, 
vocabulary and simplicity of stylo. 

Third year pupils are not always of the same age and 
capacity, hence we shall not attempt to say just what fables, 
myths, tales or poems should be given to them, nor just how 
many. Each teacher knows the mental strength of her own 
class better than any one else, and therefore is better able to 
judge for them. 
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We may say in general that the world's permanent 
literature must be interwoven, hereafter, with the other read- 
ing. The imagination is to be fed, but the pupil must also 
begin upon the second stage of reading, viz., reading to 
learn, reading for the information it gives. Heretofore his 
time has necessarily been devoted to learning to read. 
These first difficulties are not entirely conquered, and will 
not be for at least a year or two more. However, they need 
no longer occupy the child's reading time exclusively. 
Every day now, as a part of the regular reading lesson, 
something should be introduced that will give the pleasure 
that comes with the acquirement of knowledge. A &ir 
balance is thus preserved and the higher element in the 
reading acts as a healthful mental stimulant. 

To aid the teacher in choosing wisely for the children of 
the third and fourth years, we herewith offer the following 
suggestions. That they may meet the needs of the third 
and fourth year pupils, the fables, myths, legends and tales 
should possess certain indispensable characteristics : 

(1) They should be suitable as to the topics treated. 
These may appropriately be (a) insects, birds, quadrupeds 
or other forms of animal life; (b) forms of plant life, 
particularly flowers and trees; (c) sun, moon and stars; (d) 
natural phenomena, as clouds, rain, the rainbow, vapor, 
dew, frost, hail, snow and the winds and their effects; {e) 
physical features of the earth, as mountains, rivers and 
fountains; (/) precious stones. 

(2) The second notable characteristic should be simplicity 
of idea. There should be no complexity of plot, no crowd- 
ing of characters, no great prolongation of time. The 
characters should be few, the action rapid and direct. The 
imagination of the child will satisfactorily fill out the stage 
settings when needed. 

(3) The language should be simple, yet elevating. 
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Sentences need to be short and direct in order to keep the 
situation dramatic, and they must be simple enough for the 
child to follow readily. Words and figures should be simple, 
yet carefully chosen for their graphic picturesqueness. 

(4) The moral should be easily apparent and come as the 
natural, inevitable outcome of the situation. 

(5) They should not be such as to leave a morbid or fear- 
some feeling as a result of the reading. They should gratify 
the sense of justice but call forth no thought of revenge. 
Pity, tenderness, forbearance, bravery and noble motives, 
portrayed vividly in the imaginary characters, live again in 
the child. 

To illustrate : The children love the story of the Three 
Bearft. Silver Locks is as good as she is beautiful, and in 
entering the home of the bears has no thought of doing 
wrong. The danger of the situation is realized by the class 
but not by the little girl, who is their idol from her first 
introduction. The children enjoy the dramatic situation 
keenly and watch breathlessly for the return of the bears, 
wondering what they will do to poor Silver Locks, by this 
time fast asleep upon the bed of the little wee bear. 

When the bears return, the conversation of the three 
amuses the children greatly. They anticipate with huge 
delight the various surprises of the bears. The children 
almost forgot Silver Locks^s dangers in the pleasure of this 
scene. When the bears at last find her, the author of all 
the mischief, the children are keyed up to the highest pitch 
of doubt and fear as to the outcome. And what a relief it 
is when the bears become hospitable and make Silver Locks 
welcome instead of punishing her! At last, when the bears 
escort her safely home, a universal sigh of content follows 
from the children. What was so near a tragedy is averted 
by the gentle goodness and beauty of Silver Locks. Her 
good qualities overcome even the savage instincts of the 
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three bears and convert them into delightful hosts. The 
children feel that *'all is well that ends well." 

The old form of this tale brought the three bears 
home hungry and ferocious and left the small readers in tears 
over the untimely death of poor little Silver Locks. This 
form, no doubt, was more in accordance with bear nature 
than the revised version, but it certainly was far less satis- 
factory to read and far less satisfactory in its effects upon 
children. 

So, too, with Little Red Riding Hood, What person 
with a spark of humanity could fail to rejoice that this tale, 
as modernized, metes out justice to the wicked old wolf 
before his evil designs can be carried out ? The story loses 
nothing of dramatic power by having the woodmen arrive, 
not a second too soon, to save both Little Red Riding Hood 
and the grandmother. 

The element of improbability in the revisions is no draw- 
back. Imagination, at this period, makes all things 
probable in a story. Witness the enjoyment children have 
found in Alice in Wonderland and in Tlie Wonderful Wizard 
of Oz. 

13. Poems. — Poems for the third and fourth years of 
school life should be chosen with discretion. There are 
great numbers of nature poems which are very desirable, 
many of them weaving a beautiful story around some flower 
or other natural object. Good examples of these are 
Di.^ronfenfy by Sarah Orne Jewett; the Kai^^crblumen^ by 
C'olia Thaxter; and The Mountain and the Squirrel^ by 
Emerson. There are, also, almost countless delightful 
poems treating directly of child life, as Pittypat and Tippy 
Toe ^\\A Wynken^ Bhjnken and Xod^ by Eugene Field; Tlie 
Land of Couitirrpane and Tra rely by Robert Louis Steven- 
son; The (7tildren\^ Ifour^ by Longfellow; Little Red 
Riding Hood and The Barefoot Boy^ by Whittier; The First 
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SMwfaUy by Lowell. In fact, there are so many good 
poems that one hardly knows where to stop in choosing. 

Care should always be taken to see that the poems are 
suited to the age of the children, are more or less dramatic 
and couched in beautiful language, and leave no bad 
effects. Teach the name of the author with the poem, and 
often hare select parts memorized. 

14. Supplementary Reading. — We have already given a 
suggestive list of desirable books to read to primary children. 
The ones that the children may read for themselves must be 
simpler in content and style than those which are read to 
them, else they soon become discouraged and lose their 
ambition to read for themselves. 

During the third year, the independent reading, for the 
first two terms, should be provided for and carried forward 
in a manner similar to that commended for the second grade. 
However, if the class makes the progress expected during 
the last term of this year, the children will be able to read 
some books almost without aid. 

During the third year, children should read through three 
or four third readers, with frequent reviews of the more 
difficult portions and of the parts that call forth the greatest 
variety of dramatic expression. Children of the third grade 
may read by themselves such books as the three volumes of 
In Myihlandy Helen Beck with (1.40 each) ; Children of the 
Palm Lands^ Alice £. Allen ($.40); Bobtail Dixie^ Abbie 
N. Smith ($.60); and Colonial Children^ Mara L. Pratt 
(1.40), all of which are published by the Educational 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

The Child of Urbino ($.30), NUrnberg Stove ($.26), A 
Dog of Flanders ($.25), Louise de la Ram6e, published by 
the Educational Publishing Company, Chicago; Muloch*s 
Little Lame Prince^ edited by E. Norris (1.25), Educational 
Publishing Company, Chicago; The Seven Little Sisters 
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who Live on the Round Ball and Ten Boys who Lived on ihe 
Road from Long Ago to Now^ Jane Andrews (each 1-50), Ginn 
& Co., Chicago; and The Tree-Dwellers and T!ie Early 
Cave-Men, by Ruth Dopp (each 1.45), Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago, are suitable books varying somewhat in 
difficulty. 

For pupils who can read a little more and for the use of 
fourth year classes, the following books are excellent, though 
it must be remembered that the ability of children to read 
intelligently differs exceedingly even in the same class, and 
that what may be easy reading for one locality would be very 
difficult for children of the same age in another: Hans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales^ two volumes, edited by Miss 
Stickney ($.40 each), Aesop's Fables, edited by Miss Stickney 
(•.35), The King of the Golden River, by Ruskin (1.25), 
Ginn & Co., Chicago; Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell (1.40), 
and A ChiWs Garden of Verses, by Stevenson ($.50), Rand, 
McNally & Co. , Chicago ; Eight Cousins and Little Men, by 
Louisa M. Alcott, and Nelly^s Silver Mine, by Helen Hunt 
Jackson (each $1.50), Little, Brown & Co., Boston.^ 

15. The Relation of Reading to Other Lessons. — Children 
should begin in this year to see how reading helps other 
subjects. To this end, use now and hereafter, every text- 
book to supplement the reading book. Have the little 
arithmetical problems read aloud from the board and from 
the book, and lead the child to see that unless he can read 
these correctly and understandingly he need not expect to 
do the work required ; so with other subjects, until he sees 
that the first step in any lesson is to read correctly. If this 
idea is once clearly demonstrated to a child, he has a new 
and strong incentive to mental effort. All reading from 

1 These pubUshera and many others offer so many exoeUent books for 
children that we can only name a few as types of style and grading, leaving the 
teacher and school officers to add to the list as needed. 
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text-books, however, must be done with precisely the same 
care as that of the regular reading lesson. Thought inter- 
pretation and correct expression are demanded here as in 
the lesson assigned from the regular reading book. Reading 
is reading, no matter what the book or the time. 

16. Baoial Literature. — During the last term of the third 
year in reading, pupils may read with great pleasure and 
profit stories and poems relating to other times, countries 
and races than their own. Children are always intensely 
interested in what other children do and say; hence the 
introduction to racial literature should be in the form of 
stories and poems of children^ in order to take advantage of 
the true point of contact, and to rouse the interest that is 
inherent rather than developed. 

The section of Longfellow's Hiawatha which so beauti- 
fully depicts the childhood of the Indian boy may now be 
read intelligently and will be much enjoyed. Nikolina^ The 
Leak in the Dyke^ Piccola and Tlie Boy Van Dyck are other 
poems in this line full of interest for the children. Children 
of the Palm Lands^ Clovernook Children^ Children of the 
Cold, Children of Many Nations and Colonial Children are 
all prose types of this sort of literature. They also form 
the best material possible for developing a love for good 
biography and history.* 

Fortunately, there is an abundance of this kind of 
literature; poems and entire books that give really graphic 
pictures of racial differences in physique, clothing, home 
life, customs and habits. 

The early introduction of permanent literature, and 
reading matter based upon topics of vital interest to children, 
cannot be too highly commended. This is what maices it 
worth while to try to read. This is what inculcates the 

1 A fewboolM in the above UhI are too dlfllcult for third grade pupils to read 
by thenuielTea. but are given as typeii of thought-content. 
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reading habit in children. This is what gives them a happy 
introduction to the great world of literature and develops 
their interest, while still but children, in libraries and in the 
use of the books they contain. 

To create such an appetite for the best reading that a 
taste for the lower forms is impossible at any time of the pupil's 
life, should be the one controlling thought of every teacher. 
The work must begin early, and only that which is free from 
evil taint in word or suggestion, may be allowed to come 
into the hands of any pupil during his school life. With 
such early training, a young woman or a young man will not 
often deliberately choose bad books for companions when 
school days are of the past. 

Before leaving this subject, we wish to add a word of 
caution regarding the introduction of permanent literature. . 
The way must be prepared for it by establishing a good 
vocabulary ; by telling and reading to children many inter- 
esting things that will arouse an interest in matters outside 
of themselves and their limited experiences; by developing 
the general intelligence ; by waiting for the right degree of 
maturity. 

Take the child where you find him, make use of what he 
really knows, build securely upon that, hold high ideals of 
what is in store for him, and let him come naturally to the 
point where he may be expected to assimilate a good portion 
of what belongs to him in the way of pure literature. 

Caution. Bear in mind that the child must read much 
in order to read easily and intelligently ; also, that he should 
read fluently in any one grade before he attempts the next. 

To be able to read and not to have a love for good 
literature is dangerous ; to be able to read and have a love 
for bad books is calamitous; to be able to read and have an 
unswerving desire for only the best that books contain is 
the safeguard of youth, the solace of age. 
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17. Appendix. — Bealizing that definite helps along spe- 
cific lines are not always easy to find, we have oonolnded 
to add a few pages for the express purpose of saving 
teachers a wearisome search for needed material. 

As opportunity occars, teachers should add to the given 
lists from their own discoveries or from printed articles 
pertinent to the subjects for which help is needed. A 
careful reader of the foremost educational papers will not 
need to wait long for valuable saggestions from practical 
teachers. 

(a) Drill Exercise for Articulation. (1) First 
Year. 

Say "Andrew, and you, and you, and you." 

Would you say a jay is a blue bird or a bluebird? 

Twine three twines thrice three times. 

If three tiny tots went out to tea, 

And each little tot took kittens three. 

And each tot and kitten drank three cups of tea, 

How many threes do you think there would be? 

Twisting twines or twining twists. 
Each is hard upon the wrists. 

Little Tiny Toes had ten tiny little toes. 

Kitten Kattcn went to Stratton on a summer day; 
Kitten Kattcn with no hat on heard a donkey bray. 

Funny Fanny Flynn fried four fat fish for five frightened 
fishermen. 

(2) Second Year. 

'^Qayly chattering to the clattering 
Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels red and gray; 
On the grass land, on the fallow, 
Drop the apples red and yellow; 
Drop the russet pears and mellow, 
Drop the red leaves all the day." 
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"Betty Better bought some butter, 
'But/ said she, 'this butter's bitter; 
If I put it in my batter, 
It will make my batter bitter; 
But a bit of better butter 
Will but make my batter better.' 
So she bought a bit of butter, 
Better than the bitter butter, 
Made her bitter batter better. 
So it was better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter." 

Sam Slick's sloppy shoes and socks shocked simple Susan at the 
shoe shop. 

"With the skiiT he made him mittens; 
Made them with the fur side inside; 
Made them with the skin side outside; 
He, to get the warm side inside. 
Put the skin side outside; 
He, to get the cold side outside. 
Put the warm side, fur side inside. 
That's why he put the fur side inside. 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside." 

A pied piper blew a penny pipe for a penny pieman and a penny 
pieman gave a penny pie for the pied piper's penny pipe. 

Slender Sam Slimber, sleek and slim, sawed six slender saplings 
into six slender sticks. 

Did you ? CJould you ? Might you ? Would you ? Don't you ? 
Should you? 

Let ten little men in seconds ten find out by their own brain, 
Ten times ten and ten times ten and ten times ten again. 

She sells sea-shells. Does she sell sea-shells? Sea-ishells she sells. 

If this, then, the team that Tiiomixs tried? 
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(3) Third Year. 

Had I strength in my wrists 

Like a twister that twists, 

I'd face all the frosts and face all the mists, 

I'd swim the salt seas or bestride a brisk breeze, 

I'd cross prickly heather in all sorts of weather, 

Just to lengthen the rope of Pat's pig in a poke. 

Don't you think the lasts last well? 

"Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, in sifting a 
sieveful of \m sifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb." 

Little Peter Peterkin made a warm fire of peat, 

Then the warm fire of peat warmed Peter Peterkin's feet. 

"When a twister a-twisting would twist him a twist in twisting 
the twist he three twines doth in twist; but if one of the twines that 
he twisteth imtwist, the twine that imtwisteth untwisteth the twist." 

In far-off Tokyo, I had a cup of Mocha, O; 

A cup of Mocha, O, had I in far-ofif Tokyo. 

In the lonely Isle of Wight, 

In goat and otter skins bedight. 

Lost in a stormy, wind-swept bight, 

I had a sickening, freezing fright. 
Cross Christopher Cross is full of crotchets, crosses an4 crazy 
idiosyncrasies. 

Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, with doubled fists and stout- 
est boasts, he still insists the sheeted ghosts are naught but icy 
snow-clad posts. 

Round and round the rugged rocks the ragged rascal ran. 
''If you stick a stick across a stick 

Or stick a cross across a stick, 

Or cross a stick across a stick, 

Or stick a cross across a cross, 

Or cross a cross across a stick, 

Or cross a cross across a cross, 

Or cross a crossed stick across a cross, 

Or cross a crossed stick across a stick. 

Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed stick, 

Would that he an acrostir ?*' 
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(J) Causes of Poor Eeading in Schools. Leaving 
out of the question such causes as defective vocal organs 
and extreme nervousness, the following are chief among the 
causes of poor reading: 

(1) Teachers fail to appreciate the value of reading as 
the foundation study. 

(2) Teachers are not, themselves, good readers. 

(3) Children are hurried from one grade to another too 
rapidly. 

(4) Interest is lost, through lack ot variety and lack of 
dramatic element in the reading given. 

(5) The imagination does not have sufficient exercise. 

(6) Teachers often lack the knowledge necessary to make 
difficult parts of reading lessons clear to the pupils. 

(7) Teachers are not skillful questioners. 

(8) They do not secure and use illustrative material 
properly. 

(9) The methods are often poor and monotonous. 

(10) Teacher and pupils sometimes are lacking in sym- 
pathy, and therefore fail to appreciate and properly express 
the feeling in the selection. 

(11) Not enough supplementary reading is provided. 

(12) Children are not made to feel the need of effort in 
reading anything outside of regular reading books. 

(13) Vocal powers are not sufficiently trained by means 
of exercises for articulation, inflections, emphasis and voice 
projection. 

(14) Selections are often too difficult for the pupils to 
comprehend, and thus much time is wasted which could be 
spent to advantage in reading many selections of simpler 
grade. 

(15) Sometimes teachers have interest but are ignorant 
of good methods; sometimes they understand methods but 
lack the interest needed to use them properly. No real 
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progress in reading will be made by a school unless interest 
and skill are combined. 

(c) Helpful Books por Tbaohbrb op Ebadiko. (1) 
First Year Only. Primary Reading ($1 00), Educational 
Publishing Company, Chicago; Suggestions to Teachers in 
TJie HoUon Primer, Teacher's Edition ($.25), Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago; and Suggestions to Teachers in Hie Thought 
Reader J by Summers (t.SS), Qinn & Co., Chicago ; The Werner 
Primer^ by Taylor (1.32), The American Book Company, 
Chicago. 

(2) All Orades. Prefaces to The Sprague Classic 
Readers; and Reading: How to Teach Ity Arnold ($1.00), 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Chicago. 

(3) Advanced Reading Only. How to Teach Reading in 
the Public Scfiools, S. H. Clark ($1.00), Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Contrast the knowledge of reading which a child has 
at the end of his second year with that which he has at the 
end of his third year. 

2. Compare the purposes of third year reading wiili those 
of the second year. 

3. Why are breathing exercises essential to successful oral 
reading ? 

4. Give instructions for breathing while reading, as you 
would give them to a third year class. 

5. Of what advantage to the pupil's expression are good 
physical habits while he is reading? Why is an indolent 
attitude — half standing, half leaning upon a desk — 
objectionable ? 

6. In rule one on page 200 occurs the expression, ^^but 
not slowly enough to break the phrasing." What is meant 
by the expression break the phrasing f Answer fully. 
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7. How many and what rules for pronunciation is it wise 
to give to third year readers ? 

8. Discuss the use of sight reading under the following 
heads: (a) its value, and (b) the methods of using it in class. 
Test yourself and report how many words ahead of your 
voice your eyes can read. How does your power in this 
respect compare with the power of your pupils in the third 
year ? If you are not teaching, test a few of your friends 
and give the result of your experiments. 

9. Discuss the relation of reading to other lessons. 
What advantages can you see in having the children occasion- 
ally read from their other text-books ? 

10. Classif}' the causes of poor reading as given on page 
220 in such a way as to show those for which the teacher is 
primarily responsible and those for which the responsibility 
rests more directly upon parents and the school system. 
Which of these causes should be eradicated first ? Do you 
think any of these causes have affected your teaching of read- 
ing or will affect it ? If so, what difficulties do you see in 
the way of removing those causes ? 
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I. BPELLIHa 



1. The Psychology of Spelling. — The ordinary definition 
for spelling is: ''Naming or writing the letters of a word in 
their proper order." This, however, is far from a complete 
definition as the teacher sees the mental processes involved 
in good spelling. Spelling is more complex than a mere 
memory exercise upon letters in a given order. Perception, 
imagination, concentrated attention and general intelligence 
are all needed. Many repetitions are necessary, and the law 
of association must be culled frequently into play before 
the work of memory is rendered easy and sure. 

Perception of forms, similar and dissimilar, nearly alike 
and wholly unlike, as wholes or in parts, must be established 
as the first step in spelling, for spelling is quite largely a 
matter of seeing forms with absolute accuracy. Therefore, 
every exercise that strengthens this power in a child is a 
sure, unmistakable help towards accurate spelling. 

The above statements apply particularly to written spell- 
ing. To aid a child to become an expert in oral spelling, in 
addition to the eye-training (visualization) there must also 
bo definite training of the ear to enable it to perceive and 
distinguish between sounds with the same accuracy as that 
with which the eye recognizes resemblances and differences 
of forms. In fact, sense training of all kinds will help 
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children to become better spellers, becaui^e sense training 
quickens and strengthens all the perceptive powers. 

Those pupils who are naturally dreamy, who do not see 
or hear quickly the things that are going on around them 
because "their wits are wool-gathering,'' are almost certain 
to be poor spellers. On the contrary, those children whose 
perceptive powers are always alert, whose powers of attention 
and retention are good, are nearly always good spellers. 
The exceptions are due to lack of interest or to inability to 
picture the word mentally. 

2. Preparing the Way. — Everyvlesson in sense training, 
as before said — particularly lessons to promote accurate 
visualization ; every word learned as a whole from blackboard, 
chart or book ; every word built with splints, pegs, lentils or 
alphabets; every word copied with crayon or pencil on black- 
board, slate or paper; every word properly pronounced, and 
every word learned from the recognition of its syllables — all 
these, though not spoken of as lessons in spelling, are really 
elementary phases of this subject. 

3. Oral and Written Spelling. — During a lifetime, the 
amount of written spelling exacted from any individual 
greatly outranks that of oral spelling in actual, practical 
value. However, during the first three years of school life, 
oral spelling should be given considerable prominence 
because of its value in helping the work in pronunciation 
and syllabication ; also, because through its use many inter- 
esting features may be added to a subject in itself uninter- 
esting. Spelling, as a rule, is endured by pupils because of 
its need, the degree of enjoyment depending entirely upon 
the versatility and skill of the teacher in providing novel 
methods of study and recitation. 

4. Spelling Book for Primary Grades. — There is no actual 
need of a separate spelling book for children in the primary 
grades. In reality, they do better without this book and the 
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only excuse for itg being introduced into the three lower 
grades is to insure a certain amount of spelling work being 
accomplished in each grade. In our judgment, parents 
should be saved this. expense until their children reach the 
fourth or fifth year of school. Previous to that time, pupils 
have far more material than they can master in the words 
that come up in connection with reading, sense training, 
nature study, language, number and elementary geography 
lessons; and spelling in the first three years should be 
required only as a necessary adjunctratherthanasa separate, 
isolated subject. 

5. How Much to Spell. — Some superintendents require a 
maximum of one hundred words as the work of the first year 
classes in spelling. These words are chosen, chiefly, from 
the reader in regular use, and the children are required to 
write these correctly from dictation and to spell them orally 
as well. Other superintendents make a demand of two new 
words daily for the first term, three for the second and four 
for the third, leaving one day of the week for a review 
exercise. 

For teachers of little or no experience, a definite assign- 
ment of work by superintendents or principals is fortunate, 
since it prevents the mistake of trying to accomplish more 
than can possibly be done well. Teachers of mature 
experience say little or nothing about spelling during the 
first term, knowing that time must be allowed for the 
children to learn letter names and letter forms and the ready 
recognition of word forms. 

For the first term, then, let the oral spelling lessons be 
held in abeyance, and written spelling be emphasized by 
frequent exercises in visualization and by having classes 
build words and copy words, with the written copy always 
before them. 

Oral spelling, as such, may begin with the second term. 
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By that time, toe class has a small written Tocabnlary 
definitely established as a part of its usable school material. 
From this select at first the words that have become most 
familiar, for the oral work. This class will be pleased by 
promotion to the dignity of sharing the formal written 
spelling exercise with the pupils of the second and third 
grades. 

6. Plan Suggested for Written Spelling. — At a given 
signal, all desks are cleared of books and all other materials. 
Spelling slips and pencils are quickly distributed by helpers. 
Each child writes his name at the top of his spelling slip. 
The teacher takes her place in front of the first gr^de, says 
**Eeady" and requires every pupil's eyes to meet her own. 
Then she pronounces clearly and Carefully, once only, a word, 
requiring the class in concert to pronounce the same word 
before any one begins to write it. The teacher now passes to 
the front of the second grade and proceeds as before, giving 
a word from the lesson for the second grade. In a similar 
way she pronounces for the third grade; then again for 
the first grade, and so on. When all the words are written, 
helpers collect the slips and pencils.* 

For the second and third grades, lists of words are chosen 
as before from the other subjects taught in those grades. 
Not more than four new words daily should be required at 
the beginning of the second year, but the number may be 

1 The plan of collecting pencils is peculiarly unhygienic unless conducted in 
a proper manner. To collect all the pencils in a box and allow any child to take 
any pencil therefrom is a frequent source of the spread of disease. To obviate 
objections to the collection of pencils, the following simple plan may be fol- 
lowed : Procure for each row of seats, a block of wood about the size of a brick 
and have bored in it as many holes of the right size to hold each a pencil as 
there are seats. Each pencil may be easily marked by cutting a sliver from the 
unshan)ened end and printing on the cut surface of the pencil an initial letter. 
As helpers i>ass the block around each pupil stands his pencil upright in the 
hole which corresponds to his seat. When not in use the blocks stand iigon the 
teacher's desk. The helpers can distribute the pencils very quickly by passing 
down the aisles and allowing each child to take his own pencil from the block. 
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increased in the daily lesson to ten words by the addition of 
six words from review lessons. The new words may be 
increased to five for the third term of the second year. Once 
each week oral spelling may be given for review, and once a 
month for a general review of all words previously taught. 

Begin the third year with six new words, reviewing four, 
for the daily lesson. Give an oral review once each week, 
and a general monthly review as before. During the year, 
gradually increase the number until the class learns ten new 
words and reviews ten in the daily lesson. This is the 
maximum for the last of the year. 

Cautions. 1. In assigning the lesson, great care should 
be taken to use such words as will require about the same 
time and effort from day to day. 

2. Guard those who are naturally deficient in the qualities 
that are needed to make good spellers from thinking that 
they cannot learn to spell. They must be made to believe 
that they can spell, their interest must be aroused by varied 
devices and their lessons in visualization strengthened by 
much repetition. 

7. Deficient Children. — For children who are weak in the 
power to image a word as a whole, or to retain the image 
after it has been given, spelling lists of disconnected words 
is cruelly hard and of very little value. Such pupils should 
be encouraged to spell more frequently than others of the 
class by calling upon them to spell all or nearly all of the 
words in the general lessons that the teacher wishes to write 
upon the board. They should also be asked to write short 
sentences formed and dictated by the teacher from the words 
of the lessons. These two plans bring the law of association 
to aid the memory, while in npelling from lists memory is 
aided by repetition only. To give these children the exact 
meaning of the words to be spelled, brings again the law of 
association to strengthen the power of retention. 
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Oftentimes the whole trouble of the poor spellers comes 
from lack of full attention. Study the pupils, note the 
attitude of the body, the expression of the face, the look in 
the eyes. Then see that the poor spellers are made wide- 
awake in every sense and keep them so by requiring answers 
so often that while the lesson lasts they have no chance to 
become listless or lethargic. All this must be managed 
with great tact in order not to have their classmates notice 
that these children are doing most of the work in spelling. 
In other classes, keep them alert but do not require them to 
do more than their fair share of work in subjects which they 
understand and prepare as well as their classmates. Com- 
mend their successes, particularly in spelling. 

Encourage and stimulate effort by explaining how 
essential good spelling is. Even the poorest laborar needs 
to know how to spell when he writes a letter to his friends, 
or orders his coal and groceries. Also explain how much 
more easily a person gets a good position in a business line 
when he can spell his words correctly, knows how to use 
capitals and punctuation marks intelligently and has a neat, 
legible and rapid handwriting. By such means stimulate 
ambition and at the same time show the close association 
between language, penmanship and spelling in their appli- 
cation to the practical needs of life. Of one thing we may 
all be sure. These pupils will never become accurate 
spellers until interest and ambition are fully aroused and 
the right methods of work become fixed habits. 

8. How to Study Spelling Lessons. — There is little doubt 
that more time is wasted over spelling than over any other 
subject. Pupils are allowed too long a time for study. 
Teachers, too, often fail to indicate the words that need the 
most time and so the children give as much time to the study 
of ant as they do to gnat; as much to new as knew or gnu; 
as much to men as to people^ etc. 
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Attention daring the study period should be keen, 
impressions vivid, and effort concentrated upon that which 
is really difficult. As a rule, however, the children are 
hastily told to ''study these words twenty times; then write 
them twenty times, each; then put each word into a 
sentence.'* Perhaps a part of the words really need but one 
good, keen look to fix their images in the memory ; others 
need all that has been asked and, possibly, a great deal 
more, in order to get the teasing combination of letters 
accurately and permanently placed. 

Again, the teacher simply points to the list of words and 
says, ''Study your spelling till time to recite,*' when that 
time is, perhaps, forty minutes later. The children know 
they have a long time and a short list of words ; hence they 
dream away the long minutes, putting no mental effort into 
the so-called studying and getting less benefit out of forty 
minutes than they should gain from ten minutes of brisk 
work with every faculty alert and attention at its best. The 
teacher who is responsible for such a waste of time deserves 
severe censure for gross ignorance of the fundamental laws of 
touching, when every educational paper of the present day is 
teeming with suggestions leading to rational methods of 
study and recitation. 

Suppose, then, twenty minutes per day are allowed for 
the formal spelling lesson. Use the first fifteen for having 
the words written, as before explained; the papers corrected ; 
sentences, each of which contains some word from the list, 
given orally and written upon the board; attention called to 
the use of capitals and marks of punctuation in these 
sentences; errors corrected therein by recalling what has 
been taught incidentally in the reading lessons. Vary the 
written lessons at times by using slatee wi blackboard 
instead of spelling papers. 

\T8e the last five minutes for the preparation of the next 
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lesson, showing the clas^ how to study it. From the new 
words found earlier in the day in the reading lesson, sense 
training or nature study, select, one by one, until the 
required number is reached. Write each word clearly and 
distinctly upon the board, separating the syllables by a little 
space and placing the accent mark in the proper place. 
Pronounce each word and have the class pronounce it in 
concert. Call attention to silent letters, compound words, 
possessive mark and capitals, if any occur, and call for the 
meanings of doubtful words. If there should be John^s in 
the lesson, caution the class to be careful about the apos- 
trophe and the capital letter. When the word is spelled 
orally, require the class to pronounce the word, and spell it 
as follows: *' Capital J-o-h-n-apostrophe-s,'* naming the 
capital and the apostrophe. In a compound word, the 
hyphen should always be written and should be named until 
the habit of writing is so firmly fixed as to render the naming" 
unnecessary. 

Cautions. 1. Train pupils to capitalize no words in 
lists except those that are commenced with capitals in all 
cases. 

2. Follow the same rule for use of the hyphen, apostrophe, 
etc. After all the words are written, have the class pro- 
nounce and spell orally as follows: ''hat'ter (pause) h-a-t 
(pause) t-e-r, hatter." This plan teaches syllabication, and 
pupils easily learn unconsciously where to separate a word 
at the end of a line when that becomes necessary. It also 
insures clearer enunciation, correct pronunciation, and pre- 
vents errors in spelling due to misunderstanding the word. 

3. Call attention to difficulties thus: "You need to be 
very careful about these words. Notice the silent k in 
knew^ and the silent g in gnat and the apostrophe here in 
John's.'' 

After five minutes of this kind of work, briskly donOf 
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not more than ten minutes of study will be needed to master 
any lesson likely to be given.' 

9. Visualization. — At epme time during each day have a 
very brief exercise in the visualization of words. Get 
attention, write a word and, after a single second, erase and 
call for the class to name it. It is better not to continue 
this exercise more than two minutes with the first grade 
children because this exercise demands intensity of atten- 
tion and the erasing is done so quickly that the strain to 
the eye is severe from the instantaneous and repeated 
change of focus required. 

Frequently vary this drill by substituting objects for 
words. Show the object, instantly remove or cover it and 
call on the class to name it. Also train the pupils to look 
at a new word, close the eyes or look away and instantly tell 
if they can see the word with their eyes shut. While their 
eyes are still closed apply such a test as the following: 

"What letter do you see first?" **What is the next 
letter ?" "The next ?" and so on till all are named. Sup- 
pose the word is John^ and the first child says he seesy-o-A-n. 
When he is done, the teacher asks, "Do you all see it as 
Fred saw it?" One child replies, "I saw a capital j first." 
The teacher may say, "Yes, that's what I saw." "Now let 
us look at the word and see just how it is." Or she may 
say, "What do you think about it, Fred? Should there be 
a capital y ora small y there?" Fred will probably agree 
with the correction and in that case should be asked "Why ?" 
If he really knows his lesson, he will be able to say, "There 
should be a capital y because John is a boy's name." 

I In case only ten mlnntei, or fifteen at the moet, can be secured for the 
■pelllng recitation, see that this preparatory treatment Is giTen when the words 
oocor In the reading or other lessons. 

No child should be trusted to study his spelling lesson without this pre- 
paratory help, since he Is liable to see Incorrectly or to miscall the words and 
Uwn go on repeating his mistakes aU through his study period. 
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10. Value of the Imaging Power. — This drill in imaging 
will help any child to learn to spell more rapidly than any 
other one exercise we have ever tested, and it is particnlarly 
helpful to the "backward" speller of any grade. This 
visualization is the quickest test for written spelling and is 
what most people rely upon when obliged to pass judgment 
upon the written work of themselves or others. 

11. The Law of Association. — In the primary grades, help 
the pupils by giving or illustrating the meaning of all the 
words they have to spell. Help them, too, by having many 
lessons consisting of words that fall into natural groups, as 
the names of the parts of a plant. For example : sunflower y 
blossom^ leaves^ stalky seedsy rootSy large^ yellow^ hroady 
greeny tally roughy hairyy browny mangy hardyy strong. 
Again, the lesson may be based upon units of liquid or dry 
measure: gillypinty quart y gallon; pinty quart y pecky bushel. 

Familiar things to eat or drink ; articles of clothing for 
children, for men and for women; articles of furniture for 
the kitchen, the dining room, the sleeping room and the 
parlor; names of vehicles; names of domestic animals; 
groceries to be ordered for breakfast, for dinner or for- 
supper; fruits; meats; names of common diseases — all these 
subjects will furnish valuable material for many lists. 

Children who have had their perceptive powers well 
trained learn to spell many things from posters and other 
advertisements. We recall giving a second grade class an 
interesting story that contained the names of many wild 
animals, such as elephant, leopard, tiger, rhinoceros and 
monkey. We were certain that the children had never 
beforo met such words in a reading lesson. After a brief 
inspection of the story a delighted smile passed over the 
&ces of many in the class and to our astonishment the 
children read the long, difficult paragraph with ease and 
muoh evident satisfaction. Upon inquiry, we found that 
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they had learned these words from the circus bills then 
adorning all available vacant space in town. 

12. Spelling and Drawing. — To lend fresh interest to the 
study of spelling, have the children make outline drawings 
of the objects for which the given words stand. Such an 
exercise as this may be given in three ways, viz. : (1) The 
teacher draws the outline forms upon the blackboard, and 
writes the name clearly under each. The children then 
study and copy both drawing and name with the teacher's 
work in plain sight. (2) The teacher places the outlines 
upon the board, but writes no words. The children copy 
the outlines and supply the needed words. (3) The teacher 
writes the words only. The children copy the words and 
supply the drawings. 

After a set of words, four or five in number, has been 
given in these three ways, a review of the lesson may be 
called for, in which the children are told to write the list of 
words from memory and supply the proper drawings without 
any copy. 

13. Spelling in Sentenoei. — In the first year, have the 
children copy a good many short sentences with alphabets, 
pencil and crayon. Occasionally hare a short sentence 
written from di(?tation. Also havochildren copy the memory 
gems, stanzas of easy poetry, directions for calling classes, 
etc. The thought is a great aid to the spelling. 

During the second year, continue this copying and 
dictation, but e:(tend the work to include longer sentences 
and entire paragraphs. In the third grade, the children 
will be glad to copy entire poems, fables, proverbs or otht r 
selections from blackboard and books. They will also take 
great pride in writing much longer exercises from dictation. 

Vrtutions. 1. He careful that everything given to the 
children in these ways is of a nature to afford them genuine 
cultnre. The memory is plastic and should be employed 
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only upon things of real value. Anything else is sneer 
waste of opportunity. 

2. See that capital letters and marks of punctuation and 
syllabication are given the same attention as the letters that 
form the word. Make no deviations here from standard 
usage elsewhere. 

14. Bulei for Teachers. — (1) Throughout all the grades, 
see that every written exercise is a lesson in spelling. Insist 
upon accuracy and neatness from the first day to the last. 

(2) Do not often conduct the written lesson for the sake 
of the spelling alone. Inculcate a truth and let the spelling 
be a necessary adjunct to its expression. 

(3) When dictating words or sentences for the children 
to spell, follow this plan: Get the attention of the entire 
class; require the eyes to be fixed upon you; pronounce 
once, clearly and distinctly ; require the class to pronounce, 
to write the word and to look again at you. Repeat the 
process. Adhere strictly to this rule from the very first in 
all grades, and much time will be saved and all confusion 
avoided. 

(4) In oral spelling, have the pupils pronounce the word 
before spelling, pause after each syllable and pronounce the 
word again at the end. The pause after each syllable marks 
the syllabication equally well and takes far less time than to 
pronounce each syllable by itself. 

(5) When two words having different meanings have the 
same pronunciation, the pupil has a right to be given the 
meaning of the word he is to spell, when the sentence of 
itself does not clearly show the meaning. 

(6) In oral spelling do not pass a word missed by one 
child to others, as that gives the others the advantage of 
the previous attempts. 

(7) Do not give too long lessons. Follow the suggestions 
previously given and review the work again and again. 
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(8) Do not give undue prominence to the long words. 
The very unusualness of their forms helps to fasten their 
images. Words like whick^ whoscy who are often more 
difficult to learn than sunflower or elephant, 

(9) Use constantly such devices as picturing, imaging, 
grouping, definitions and classifications to aid the memory in 
its effort to retain the correct forms in detail, and bring in 
the needed repetitions by daily reviews. Keep up these 
lines until spelling becomes automatic. 

(10) Do not make a fetich of spelling. It should not 
take the time that properly belongs to other studies. On 
the other hand, it should be kept actively and constantly 
before the classes as a valuable and necessary accompaniment 
to all the other lessons and good spelling should be dignified 
as an accomplishment of high merit. 

15. Value of Good Bpellmg.— During the past twenty 
years many people, including a number of prominent 
educators, have been denouncing spelling as an art of little 
value. No doubt some have shown too much devotion to 
this subject, but correct spelling is still considered by the 
public as of the greatest importance. Business men to-day 
pay more to stenographers who are accurate spellers than to 
those who are not accurate. If the employer himself is able 
to correct his errors, his time is too valuable to be used for 
such a purpose. Employes .of newspaper or magazine 
offices, and all people who have clerical work to do, may 
better their condition by knowing how to spell accurately 
and unhesitatingly. It is never profitable when a clerical 
force must spend precious time poring over pocket diction- 
aries because they are unable to spell the words in ordinary 
business use. So often has the urgency of accurate spelling 
been demonstrated in recent years that there is now a very 
general revival of interest in the subject and whatever goes 
to promote it is admirable. 
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The old-fashioned spelling contest between neighboring 
districts and the public ''spelling schools" of the old- 
fashioned sort materially strengthened the interest of pupils 
and patrons in the subject. The teacher may act as an aid 
in increasing public interest in her locality by giving 
occasionally an evening entertainment in which spelling con- 
tests figure prominently on the program. 

n. PENMANSHIP 

16. Leaming to Read Writing. — The daily blackboard 
lessons in reading during the first month or two of a child's 
school life soon give him the power to read written words 
and sentences. This ability, however, does not imply that 
he knows the names of any of the letters used in the lessons; 
nor does it follow that he cai^ write any of the words that 
he reads with such facility at sight. 

As a matter of fact, in nearly all schools, the pupil soon • 
learns the names of some of the letters incidentally, as sug- 
gested in Lesson Six. 

A little later the child builds words with written and 
printed alphabets, the teacher quietly giving the names and 
forms of letters when calling attention to mistakes in the 
building, as, "See, Harry, your Wis upside down. That 
makes an M of it"; or, ''This letter is open at the top. 
That is u. What you need is tiy and n is closed at the 
top." Carrying out this plan teaches without loss of time 
the names of the letters, and trains the children to examine 
forms for minute differences. Daily practice gives them 
certainty as to names, helps the power of discrimination and 
gives excellent preparation for the formal lessons in penman- 
ship as a distinct subject. 

17. The Psychology of Penmanship. — Writing, at first 
thought, seems a simple thing. In reality, it is most com- 
plex. The eye must be trained to see forms accurately, dis- 
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criminating to the smallest differences. The spirit of imita- 
tion must be awakened and the desire aroused to reproduce the 
forms that the perceptive powers have observed. The will- 
power must be called into activity to tell the hand what to 
attempt. The muscles of the hand must be trained to 
instant obedience. The habit of comparison must be estab- 
lished in order to notice any dissimilarity between the original 
and the copy. Accuracy must be secured by doing the work 
again after criticism has pointed out the errors. The 
psychological order of a lesson in penmanship is, therefore, 
(1) observation, (2) imitation, (3) criticism and (4) rewrit- 
ing for greater accuracy. 

In the primary grades, it is true, we are strangely prone 
to think that penmanship may be made a mere matter of 
imitation. The error has probably grown out of the practice 
of asking very little writing, because the child has so many 
now things to learn when he enters school. Care must be 
exercised lest his mind be utterly confused by the crowding 
and jostling of the new ideas presented to it in such rapid 
succession. 

Reading and language, sense training and nature study 
are too closely allied to be separated in the daily routine of 
school. By common consent reading is the chief subject of 
study for the first year pupil; but there must be something 
to read, and the material should have the power to attract the 
child, hold his interest and permit him to make use of the 
ideas and words which were his before he entered school. To 
facilitate the work, all the early lessons are given in script only. 

18. Sense Training Aids Penmanihip.— Wo do not forgot 
that penmanship is a science as well as an art, although during 
much of the first year we allow the child to follow it chiefly, 
sometimes wholly, as an imitative art only. All the time, 
however, we train his perceptive powers by defluite lessons 
in the recognition of forms. We train his power of criticism 
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by lessons upon comparative and actual size (lengths and 
widths) and we give daily exercises at the blackboard and 
elsewhere for training in correct movements. Logically, 
then, by all these means, we are preparing the way for the 
later teaching of penmanship as a separate subject, requiring 
a recitation period of its own. 

19. Other Preparation for Penmaiuihip Lessons. — During 
all of the first year, all script placed upon the board for 
children to read and copy should be very large and peculiarly 
clear, that the pupils may the more easily learn and follow 
the forms of the letters. Much of their own work should 
be with crayon upon the blackboard. 

This blackboard work will force arm movements into use 
and prepare the way for greater ease and rapidity in writing 
than is possible when finger movements alone are used. This 
latter method soon wearies the writer and produces a 
cramped, illegible style of penmanship. 

20. Objects Sought. — The objects sought to be secured by 
primary lessons in penmanship are (1) correctness of forms, 
(2) legibility, (3) rapidity, (4) neatness, the last being 
rather an accompaniment to the other three and in demand 
from the first. Speed comes from practice after accuracy 
and legibility have been secured. 

From the first, however, there must be a reasonable 
degree of speed in writing, since movements that are too 
slow result in wavering, uncertain, broken lines. Penman- 
ship should be smooth and beautiful in its lines and these 
qualities are seldom, if ever, produced by very slow 
movements. 

With primary children, the teacher's rate of counting 
will establish the rapidity of work. Accuracy, legibility and 
neatness are the ends to be kept always in mind. Secure 
these first, and above all others. Rapidity must come grad- 
ually and from practicing to a regular, methodical count. 
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Caution, It is ruinous to good writing for the teacher to 
urge pupils to hurry when writing, or to give so much 
written work as to force pupils to hurry in order to 
accomplish the work in the time given. Form is sacrificed 
to speed and both legibility and beauty are lost. Hurry 
invariably creates nervousness, and smooth lines depend upon 
tranquillity of mind and an even pulse. 

21. Intelligent Work Heeded.— Another thing needful, 
from the first, is the conscious action of the intelligence 
during the pupil's attempts to write. Penmanship is 
largely imitative and largely mechanical, but far from being 
wholly so. Unless the child is taught to think the form his 
hand is to make, and think it while the hand moves, the 
movements are sure to be slow and the form of the letters 
unsatisfactory. The purpose is to teach the pupil to give his 
whole attention to his writing. In later years, long practice 
enables his hand* to move automatically, leaving his mind 
free to follow the thought his pen is recording upon the 
paper. 

22. Technicalities of Penmanihip.— To pupils of higher 
grades, teach the principles of penmanship, giving analytic 
lessons often enough to enable the pupil to see and name 
the constituents of each letter, and to write letters from 
dictation of the component parts. Such technical knowl- 
edge of right curves, left curves, down strokes, ovals, etc., 
is of no use to primary children and leads only to confusion. 

What the primary children need is (1) the power to see 
forms with perfect accuracy, (2) training for securing cor- 
rect movements and (3) the power intelligently to follow a 
good copy. 

23. Value of Correct Movement.— One of the funda- 
mental facts in penmanship is that the correct /onw will be 
produced, if the correct movement is made. This truth must 
be impressed upon the child in every way possible. Many 
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exercises must be given to secure correct movement, the 
teacher counting through such drills. Day after day^ over 
and over, just as often as a lesson in penmanship is given, 
this kind of practice must be given. The muscles of the 
arm, wrist and fingers must be trained into a habit of moving 
exactly in obedience to a spoken command. 

Counting not only regulates the rate of speed, but 
establishes a habit of working under command that leads, 
finally, to the muscles yielding obedience to the unspoken, 
mental command given by the pupil's own brain. And this 
is the end for which all the daily exercises in movement are 
given. 

Teach perfectly plain, undecorated script to children of 
the primary grades. Ornamental penmanship has its place 
and use, but it is not in the schoolroom. The school 
training is for every-day, business use, and the three great 
requisites are, we again repeat, legibility, neatness and 
rapidity. 

Test legibility of writing (1) by covering all words in the 
sentence except one, (2) by covering all the letters of a word 
except one. See if the isolated word or letter is instantly 
named, without a moment for studying its form. 

24. Devices for Teaching Forms. — To teach forms of 
letters, the following devices may be used : 

The teacher stands with her back to the class, makes the 
letter very large upon the board, has the children study the 
form a moment and then makes the same letter on a larger 
scale in the air. The children imitate the motions. 
''Writing in the air" teaches the pupils to recognize forms 
from movement. It is often helpful to use the bottom of 
an empty crayon box and a slate pencil for this purpose. In 
such an exercise the sound of the pencil as it moves across 
the box helps materially to impress the form of the letter, 
eye and ear being united in action. 
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We have known adults who could easily read what a 
person was writing by watching the movement of his pen 
as it passed over the paper. This is not a diflBcult thing to 
do when the script is regular in form and when the pen 
makes enough sound to aid in the reading. From the sound 
alone, an expert may read what is being written when sitting 
opposite the writer, even when blindfolded. These instances 
are cited merely as proofs of the value of the devices 
suggested. 

After forming the letter in the air, using the index finger 
instead of a pen, the next step is to repeat the air tracing, 
holding the pencil, crayon or pen in position ready for 
writing. The third step is to hold the pen or pencil just 
above the paper and trace again. The fourth and last step 
is to write the letter on the paper in the space assigned. 
The pupil should compare his written letter with the copy, 
criticise his own work and write the same letter again for 
greater accuracy of form. These may seem trivial practices, 
but they are necessary with little children whenever a new 
letter is given. 

25. Praotioe Paper. — Special practice papers should be 
provided for exercises intended to secure correct form. 
These papers should be of the same size and should be ruled 
to correspond to the ruling in the writing books. There 
should be not only lines upon which to write, but vertical 
lines at regular intervals to show the pupil where to begin 
and where to stop each time. One of the hardest things to 
secure is the power to stop at exactly the right place, and 
this power can only be obtained through much practice. 
Training the child to keep his eye upon the form and upon 
the stopping place^ rather than upon the point of his pen, 
will help him materially. The teacher can easily detect 
where the pupirs eye is resting and her admonition or 
enoouragement ihould be given acoordingly. 
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26. Bnling and Bnlers. — Lines Bhonld be ruled upon the 
blackboard and slates, if slates are used, to correspond to 
the ones on the practice paper and in the books. The 
horizontal lines help the child to gauge the length of the 
letter and the vertical lines determine the width. When 
he has learned the length and width perf ectly, all unnecessary 
lines may be discarded, one being enough. It is better to 
rule slates and board with a lead pencil. These lines are less 
conspicuous, can be washed off, and the work shows more 
distinctly. When painted lines are used, the paint causes 
the crayon to halt and thus interrupts the strokes. Lead 
pencil lines will not come off except by the use of water, 
hence are permanent enough for all practical purposes. For 
ruling the blackboard, thin rulers should be used. These 
ought to be not less than one and one-half inches nor more 
than two inches wide and should be from six to ten feet long. 

Tracing books are frequently used when pupils are learn- 
ing to make the letter forms. These are more expensive 
than practice paper and, when used too long, teach too much 
dependence upon their help. Independent work is secured 
more quickly without the tracing books. 

27. The Eecitation. — Proper position of body, feet, 
paper, hands and pen should be taught before any formal 
lesson in penmanship is given. Show the children all these 
things and drill upon them as a preliminary to the first 
lesson. When penmanship is given a period of its own, the 
first step in each recitation is to have helpers distribute the 
materials needed; the second, a very quick review of all 
positions; the third is the movement drill; fourth, the 
lesson ; fifth, the collection of materials. 

28. Plan ofWork. — It is better not to require pupils to 
learn rules about position and pen holding. As before said, 
teach these by illustration, at first, saying: *'This is the way 
the body must be when writing. The feet must both be 
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sqnarely on the floor, like this." In a like manner show 
the positions for paper, arms, hands and pen. 

The children will try to follow directions, but absorption 
in the work will canse forgetfulness every instant. The 
lapses from position must be corrected individually, not 
from the platform by exhorting Susie to hold her head up, 
or Frank to put his feet on the floor, but by passing quietly 
up and down the aisles, lifting a chin here, straightening 
fingers there, and so on as needed. This does not stop the 
counting nor in any way interrupt the work, but it helps the 
individuals who need it. 

It is not well to say too much in a general way about 
how to hold the pen. Explain that holding the pen tightly 
cramps the fingers so that they soon get too tired to write. 
Show that holding the pen lightly prevents fatigue and gives 
smoother and more rapid writing. Finally, by precept and 
example, teach that the pen should be held with only enough 
firmness to keep it from slipping from the fingers; that the 
fingers must be well back from the point or there will surely 
be inky fingers and blots upon the paper, both of which 
destroy the desired neatness. 

Children must also be trained to keep the side of the 
hand up from the paper, as the hand soils the page and 
makes slow, difficult >^riting. The same care must be used 
in dipping the pen into the ink, wiping the pen, using the 
blotter, and all the other little niceties of habit necessary to 
secure absolute neatness of page and person. 

Caution. It is often the fault of teachers that children 
seem so very careless or indiflFerent in these matters. Some 
teachers talk so much that children become nervous and 
over-anxious and from these causes alone do the very things 
they are striving not to do. The directions should always be 
clear and brief and positive. ''Do it this way, Mary, and it 
will come right." 
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A sharp reprimand brings tears, anger, suUenness, 
indifference. Commending a neat page, a good position of 
the body, pen, book or whatever deserves it, arouses the 
pride and ambition of the other children, even when not a 
word is said except to the one child most interested. 

Sometimes it is well to hold up a particularly nice page 
for the class to see. ''Some day I hope every boy and gir) 
here will do just as well." - "Henry has tried so hard I 
wanted you all to see how good his work is." Such remarks 
arouse emulation but not envy. They stimulate a friendly 
interest in the work of a classmate without exciting jeal- 
ousy. 

29. Causes of Trouble. — A common cause of much trouble 
is the habit many teachers have of saying, for instance, to a 
child or a class, "Watch the vertical lines in this and 7iot 
the horizontal lines. You mustn't even think of the hori- 
zontal lines at all in this lesson." Emphasize only what 
you desire to establish. In the above remarks so much more 
is said about what not to do that the child loses sight of 
what he is desired to do. Telling him not to think of the 
horiz07ital lines, at all, makes it almost impossible for 
him to think of anything else. Thus, many times a 
day, in the ordinary schoolroom, we hear the teacher sug- 
gest faults to children t^xat otherwise might never have 
occurred at all. 

Commending Charlie's work that is right suggests to all 
the class that it is worth while to try to do the same thing as 
Charlie did it, because commendation is precious to every 
child. 

30. Patience and PersiBtence. — Penmanship is so necessary 
that it must be taught. To teach penmanship under the 
most favorable conditions is a trying ordeal for any teacher^ 
and with the multiplied difficulties of the rural school it 
beoomes still more difficult. If te^cb^rs pould learn to look 
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upon obstacles caused by enyironment as so many challenges 
to their reserve powers, the task would be easier. 

31. Causes of Poor Writing. — It sometimes happens that 
children will do well in the penmanship lessons and write 
disgracefully in other exercises. This undesirable condition 
may come from two or three causes. Evidently, the child 
fails to associate penmanship with the writing required in 
connection with other subjects. Often, too, the teacher 
gives more written work than can be done well in the time 
allowed. Again, papers are marked without counting good, 
legible writing and neatness as important factors. 

32. Time for Lesson. — Twenty minutes are enough to give 
to a penmanship lesson in primary grades. The time should 
be divided as previously suggested and the lesson followed 
by one that requires an entire change of position and 
thought. All the pupils of the school should write at the 
same period, to save waste of time and effort. To alternate 
penmanship with drawing secures better work than to have 
both subjects every day. 

The best time for the lesson in penmanship is just before 
recess in the forenoon or the afternoon. On account of 
other subjects, that time may not be the most convenient to 
use. Any time will do, provided the light is good, the room 
free from excitement and the previous lesson has not required 
the same sets of muscles and the same powers of thought. 

Caution, It is never well to have the lesson come 
immediately after recess, because the pupils come in from the 
playground excited and full of activity and with the blood 
bounding through their veins. Give a little time for the 
excitement to subside and for the blood to resume its usual 
tranquil flow before beginning the writing lesson. 

33. TFse of Ii^.— Introducing children to the use of ink is 
a difficult thing for teacher and class. In some city schools 
this is done in the first year. It is one difficulty, however. 
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that may and should he spared these little ones. To enforce 
the use of ink so early may cause excessive nervousness, and 
in all cases the result is inadequate for the time expended. 
In our judgment, the last term of the second year is early 
enough, even in city schools. For the rural schools, where 
the year is usually much shorter, the beginning of the third 
year is a etill better time. By that time most of the 
mechanics of penmanship are mastered and the pupils are 
old enough to have more careful habits. As the use of 
slate pencils and hard lead pencils creates a habit of exert- 
ing too great a force, the use of pen and ink should rarely, if 
ever, be postponed beyond the time named. Neatness and 
the child's best work should be insisted upon from the 
first. 

34. TTniformity of Handwriting. — Absolute uniformity of 
handwriting among pupils is not possible, nor is it desirable. 
In spite of any efforts to make children work as machines 
work, individual character will imprint itself upon the hand- 
writing. In past years, many labored faithfully to secure 
uniform slant from primary children, but the size and shape 
of hands were different, temperaments were different and, 
despite all efforts, the results were different. 

If left entirely to themselves, most children will hold 
slate or paper so as to give no slant to their writing, and 
we believe that for blackboard work, and for other copies 
during the first three years, a writing with little or no slant 
is preferable. As children write more and gain greater 
speed, the natural momentum will change the vertical into 
a slight slant without seriously affecting the legibility of the 
writing. 

35. Lifting the Pen. — When any system of writing 
necessitates the lifting of the pen after each letter, or at 
any time during a word, then it is more like drawing and is 
not true writing. Pupils must be taught not to lift the pen 
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from the paper until the word is finished. This rule saves 
time, makes smoother lines and preserves the momentum 
necessary to rapidity. 

Much of the controversy over penmanship is caused by 
unwise rulings when a new system is introduced. Should 
not the new system be given to the primary children who 
have no fixed handwriting, and kept from those pupils who 
have already acquired a handwriting that is both legible and 
rapid? Legibility and rapidity are the requisites for all 
practical writing, and any system producing them cannot 
be wholly bad. The element of time, however, is of 
importance and, other things being equal, the system that 
gives these requisites with the least expenditure of time and 
energy should have preference. 

Formal lessons covering the full period need not be given 
to the children of the first grade until the third term is 
reached. Beginners should, however, from the first, take 
the drill exercises for movements with the second and third 
grade pupils. Copying words or sentences may fill their 
time while the other two grades use the copy books. 

36. Exhibition of Penmanship. — To encourage effort, 
samples of the writing should be taken once a montl • 
Sometimes these may be posted on a screen in the room or 
hallway, sometimes sent to the superintendent's office to bo 
compared with the work of the same grades from other 
schools. Occasionally a sample should be sent home. 
Being able thus to see his progress from month to month 
is a great incentive to earnest effort on the part of individ- 
ual pupils. 

37. How Much to Do. — It is impossible to say exactly 
how much a child should do, as the amount depends largely 
upon the time. Books are not needed till the second half 
of the second year, but practice paper should bo supplied. 
The usual rule is, one book for a term after that time. In 
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the early part of the first term, teach the pupil to nAit^ 
from copy, his own name and postoffice address. Days of 
the week and names of months should be added before the 
end of the first year. 

38. Drill Exercises and Counting. — So much depends upon 
the counting being done properly when the class is having 
drill exercises for muscle training, that the first drills should 
be given with counts. Sets of movement exercises will be 
found in copy books. For primary grades the teacher may 
copy, from her own books, exercises upon the blackboard for 
the children to imitate on practice paper and blackboard. 

The following four exercises illustrate the practice and 
counting for the most elementary movements. In all cases 
when the class is ready for practice, give the command 
"Ready." The teacher's counting should always be as regu- 
lar as clock ticks, and the children should be trained to stop 
at the exact spot and on the instant. This will require great 
patience and much encouragement. 

FIRST EXERCISE 



DIRECTIONS 



Begin exactly at the left-hand line and stop exactly at the 
right-hand line. Make no stops between the lines. Give the 
counting thus: "Ready, slide; ready, slide; ready, slide." 
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DIRECTIONS 

Begin in the lower left-hand corner of the first square, 
slide to the upper right-hand corner of the fourth square, 
descend to the middle of the fourth square on the count one^ 
slide to the upper right-hand corner of the eighth square. 
There is no stopping place until the end of the movement. 
Give the counting thus: "Ready, slide, one, slide; ready, 
slide, one, slide." 
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DIRECTIONS 



This is merely a continuation from left to right of the 
second exercise; the hand should not stop on the downward 
stroke. Give the counting thus: ''Heady, slide, one, and, 
two, and, three, and." 
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FOURTH EXERCISB 




DIRECTIONS 

This is a modification of the third exercise, the slants 
heing shorter and more abrupt. Give the count thus: 
"Ready, slide, one, and, two, and, three, and, four, and." 

In presenting a new exercise, the teacher should have the 
diagram upon the blackboard and illustrate what she desires 
the class to do. 

39. Final Word. — To conclude, we quote from Super- 
intendent H. E. Kratz of Calumet, Michigan: 

"It is a fact that should never be forgotten, that pupils 
will indulge themselves in as poor writing as the teacher in 
charge of them will permit, and that the possibility of 
impairing their handwriting is a danger from which they 
cannot be freed. To be able to write a good hand is not a 
permanent accomplishment or acquisition. It is always in 
the process of making or unmaking. To impose upon pupils 
who have learned to write well, such conditions as will 
require them to prepare much written work in a hurried 
manner, will invariably impair their handwriting. To 
permit any written work to be carelessly performed in the 
schoolroom, will not only close the door against further 
improvement, but will inevitably and continually lower the 
present standards of attainment. This must be the watc&- 
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word in the schoolroom: Eternal vigilance is the price of 
good writing."* 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Show how perception and imagination assist the pupil 
in learning to spell. Upon what senses does the pupil rely 
in learning to spell ? Give an outline of one or two lessons 
that you would give second grade pupils for training their 
senses with view to their direct relation to spelling. 

2. Of the plans suggested under How Much to SpMy which 
do you prefer ? Why ? What is the tendency with the first 
and second grades in country schools, to give them too 
much work in spelling or too little ? Give reasons for your 
answer. How can you so use your exercises in oral spelling 
as to make them helpful in written spelling ? 

3. Why do children usually dislike spelling as a study ? 
Show how this dislike contributes to poor spelling. Outline 
your plan for securing, on the part of your pupils above the 
third grade, persistent effort to become good spellers* 

4. Give your method of assigning the spelling lesson to 
pupils in the second and third grades, stating your reasons for 
the different steps. IIow does visualization in nature study 
and other subjects aid in spelling ? Why do pupils frequently 
misspell words when used in sentences that they spell cor- 
rectly in lists ? Does the reverse of this often occur ? Why ? 

5. What is the value of spelling contests (a) to the 
pupils ? (b) to the patrons of the school ? What reasons can 
you give for the objections to spelling that are sometimes 
raised by prominent educators ? 

6. Show how reading, language and number lessons 
assist the pupils in learning to write. What lessons in sense- 

* Teachers of penmanship in primary- irrades would do well to adopt the 
maxim attrlbnted to the great Catherine II of Russia: "Commend oftan, 
Midom censure, never scold.*' 
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training can be given with a view to their direct bearing on 
penmanship ? 

7. Should pupils in the primary grade write a large or a 
small hand? Give reasons for your answer. Should the 
teacher give much attention to slant in the primary grade ? 
Why? 

8. What preparation should the teacher make for lessons 
in penmanship in the primary grade ? What care must the 
teacher exercise in placing all written work upon the black- 
board? Why? 

9. In the regular lessons in penmanship which is the 
more valuable, the drill exercises or writing from copy? 
Why? Why is penmanship often neglected in the rural 
schools ? 

10. How can you prevent pupils who do good work in 
penmanship from doing poor work in other written 
exercises? How can you secure a permanent interest in 
penmanship on the part of pupils above the third grade ? 



LEBBOH TEN 

FIRST YEAR NUMBER WORK 

1. Introduotion. — In the discussion of number work'here 
given, our aim is not so much to lay down hard and fast 
rules for the teaching of this subject or to outline definitely 
a course of study, as to present the psychological aspect of 
the subject, to show the best methods of teaching numbers 
and to suggest various devices for the aid of the teacher. 
The devices used are so many and so varied that a teacher 
must exercise her own common sense in adapting them. If 
thoroughly familiar with the psychology of number, she will 
find no difficulty in discriminating between good and poor 
devices. 

(a) Valub op Number Work. In general, we may say 
that the value of number work may be considered from two 
standpoints: first, from the standpoint of its value as a 
subject of practical usefulness; second, from the standpoint 
of its culture value. In regard to the first, little need be 
said, for the value is too evident to need much discussion. In 
many phases of our every-day life we realize the necessity of 
a knowledge of arithmetic. We use it in buying and selling, 
in building our houses, in surveying our land and, in short, 
in nearly everything we do. In regard to the second, we 
have only to consider the mental discipline that results from 
the study of number work. Consider for a moment what 
every .operation in number work involves. In the first 
place, attention is demanded; for without attention no 
dear, systematic work can be done. Furthermore, percep- 
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tion, memory, and clear, accurate reasoning and judgment 
are demanded. Arithmetic is, clearly, then, both a utility 
subject and a culture subject. 

(J) Origin of the Number Concept. Before we can 
consider the best ways of teaching numbers, we must 
thoroughly understand where we get this idea of number; 
that is, how the number concept originates. A child does 
not come into the world with the idea of number in his 
mind. The world he sees is a vague, undefined mass, and he 
does not know that the objects he sees are six or eight or two 
or three. As he grows older, the word six or two conveys no 
meaning to his mind, neither does showing him four objects 
and telling him they are four convey to him any real idea of 
the number four. He still sees merely the group. It is 
well, then, to remember that number is not a property of 
objects to be grasped by seeing or feeling the objects. It is 
nothing concrete that can be picked up and looked at, but it 
is an abstract idea that demands some mental activity before 
it can be truly grasped. 

If you have ever observed little children playing about 
their home, you will have noticed their instinctive tendency 
to count; not by the names of the numbers, but counting, 
nevertheless. They pick out all of their square blocks and 
build houses; they separate nuts from candy; they count the 
chairs; they count their dolls; they are constantly counting 
by discriminating between objects of different shape or 
size or color. A little boy that we know has a habit of 
creeping about the room, touching each tack in the carpet 
as he passes and saying, "One — three," "One — three,-" 
over and over. The number means little or nothing to 
him, but the counting idea is in his mind. He knows that 
all of those tacks constitute a group of objects. He has 
the idea of the whole. Furthermore, he recognizes each 
tack as a separate, individual thing; and, lastly, he realizes- 
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that each taok belongs to the whole, that it is a part of 
the group. 

In every act of counting, three processes are involved. 
A child first sees all of the objects as one vague whole— a 
unity. Later, he notices the separate objects that make up 
this group. Finally, he puts the separate objects together 
and once more makes up the whole. To these three processes 
or mental activities, psychologists have given names. The 
first they call synthesis, from two Greek words meaning to 
put together. It must be understood that this synthesis is 
very vague and not a conscious process. It is simply 
recognition of a lot of things as one vague mass. The 
next step is called analysis — the taking apart, the separating 
of a whole into its parts. The third is synthesis again — or 
the final putting together of the parts belongiug to the whole. 
It must not be thought that a child does this by any conscious ' 
effort on his part. It is instinctive with him and therefore 
gives a true psychological basis for a method of number 
work. 

We have seen the processes involved in getting the 
number idea, but it may not be clear to all why these proc- 
esses arise. 

It is universally conceded that the idea of number arises 
from the mind's activity in measuring quantity. To 
illastrato, a child stretches out his hands for the moon and 
cries because ho cannot get it. He has no idea of distance, 
in short, no idea of quantity, for the nearness and famess of 
objects are quantitative ideas. As a child grows older, he 
begins to discriminate, lie does not reach for something on 
the other side of the room, because he knows he cannot get 
it. He has measured tlio distance. A little child in making 
mud pies picks out small stones for cherries or raisins. lie 
discriminates between stones of different size and shape and 
chooses the number he wishes. Here again, the idea of 
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measare comes into play, for he is measuring his means to 
fit the end. As the child grows older, he becomes more and 
more discriminating. He learns to choose just the amount, 
just the size, just the color, just the softness or the hardness 
he wishes. He has a definite aim in view and he measures 
or chooses his materials and plans accordingly. It is exactly 
this nice adjustment of means to an end that gives rise 
to number. We measure a thing, at first, vaguely, indefi- 
nitely. Later, we learn that vague measurements mean 
loss of time and energy, for what we have done is not right 
and has to be done over again; consequently, we learn 
to be exact, to search for exact measurements. Here wo 
turn to numbers for aid, for through them we attain 
accuracy. 

In this process of measuring, of getting quantitative ideas, 
what mental processes have been involved but the same ones 
of analysis and synthesis? The child in picking out his 
cherries for his mud pies, studies the separate pebbles. He 
separates all the pebbles he sees into pebbles of different size 
or shape; that is, he analyzes. Furthermore, he puts 
together all the pebbles of one sort and calls them cherries. 
He constructs again the group, the whole, the unity. In 
other words, he synthesizes. 

We have seen now what mental activities are involved in 
the origin of the number idea and how the number idea itself 
arises from the mind's activity in measuring quantity. 

As we become more and more familiar with number and 
its meaning, we realize that the idea of number arises from 
this quantitative measuring. What would our idea of a lot 
fifty by a hundred feet be if we had no idea of a foot or a 
rod or some such unit by which mentally we could measure 
the lot ? What should we know of the value of a thousand 
dollars if we knew nothing of the value of the unit of 
measure, one dollar ? We are constantly measuring in just 
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this way — estimating the worth of a whole by referring it to 
some known unit of measure. 

From this fact, we get a certain foundation for our 
methods in number work. 

(c) Two Mbthods in Vogue. Two methods of teaching 
are in vogue in most schools : a method which deals with 
figures and symbols alone and a method which deals with 
objects alone. Often the two are combined. Let us examine 
these two methods in turn. The first, which is rapidly going 
out of use, deals with number symbols alone and consists in 
requiring the performance of various operations by means of 
figures. Addition, subtraction and the other arithmetical 
operations are carried on in a mechanical way without regard 
to what figures or processes signify. In the second method, 
objects are used and it is taken for granted that the concept 
of number will arise from merely observing or handling the 
objects, whereas it only arises from the mind's activity in 
adapting certain things to a certain end in view. There must 
be constructive activity before the number idea is grasped. 

(rf) The True Method. In the true, the psychological 
method, account is taken of this constructive activity, this 
measuring, this suiting of the means to the end that brings 
one to the need of exact ideas of quantity— in other words, 
to the need of number. Accordingly, we must base our 
method of procedure upon it. We must not thrust unmean- 
ing numbers upon the child, but rather lead him to feel the 
need of thorn. Let him feel the relation which numbers 
bear to objects and he will, in time, unconsciously grasp 
the abstract idea of number, if we wisely direct his natural, 
instinctive activity of measuring. 

(e) Ground Usually Covered During the First 
Year. Most children upon entering school have some idea of 
number. Many of them can count ; nearly all can count to five, 
at least. During their first year their number work consists 
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mainly of meaBnring. In some schools no definite period is 
given to number work during the first year, but the work is 
done incidentally in connection with other studies. In the 
majority of schools, however, the child by the end of the 
first year is expected to be able to combine and separate 
numbers to ten or twelve; to comprehend the fractions ^, i 
and i'y to have a knowledge of such forms as squares, 
oblongs, prisms, triangles, cylinders and circles. In some 
schools he is supposed to be able to read and write numbers 
to one hundred. Upon the whole, this does not seem too 
much to expect of a bright child. 

Teachers, inexperienced ones, especially, are often at a loss 
to know how to start children in number work. It is always 
necessary to find out at the beginning how much the pupil 
knows. This can easily be done in connection with other 
work. For instance, ask one little beginner to count the 
children in his class to see how many pencils will have to be 
distributed. If he can count only to three, ask some one else 
to go on. Ask another to get you two pieces of crayon from 
the box on the shelf ; another to pass three pairs of scissors. 
In this way, without the children's being conscious of the 
fact, the teacher can find out just how much each child 
knows and can plan her work accordingly. 

For the first few lessons, it would be well not to introduce 
numbers at all. Let the lessons consist of measurements 
and the results be expressed indefinitely, that is, expressed 
without the use of numbers. 

2. niustrative Lessons. — (a) Lesson in Measubekent. 
Purpose: To familiarize the class with the measurement 
expressed by the words: taller ^ shorter^ longer ^ larger^ 
smaller^ vrider^ more^ lesSy etc. 

Material, A table, oblongs of different sizes, and cubes, 
with possibly a few triangles or spheres for ornamenta- 
tion. If the teacher cannot get the blocks, she can easily 
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make sabstitates from paper. The older children oan very 
well make them for her in their construction work, but only 
perfect ones should be used. 

Method. The teacher may introduce the lesson by saying, 
"How many of you have ever seen men building fences ?" 
(Many say they haye.) "How many have seen men build 
fences of stone?" (A few.) "Well, this morning we are 
going to build a stone fence here on this table, which we shall 
call a yard. Our fence is to be just this long (showing a twelve- 
inch ruler) and we shall use these blocks for stones. John, 
what kind of stones do you think it will be best to use 
first?" 

"The heaviest ones." 

"Which ones do you think would be apt to be the 
heaviest?" 

"The largest ones." 

"Dorothy, pick out the largest ones." (The largest are 
two-inch oblongs.) 

"Glass, has she picked out the right ones?" 

If she has not, the blocks must be measured and the 
smaller ones discarded. 

"Frank, you may lay the first stone." 

Frank places it. 

"Willie, find another just as large as Frank's and put it 
in its place." 

Several stones are laid, possibly seven or eight. 

"How long were we going to have our fence?" 

"As long as this ruler." 

"Is it as long ?" 

They measure. 

"It is longer." 

They remove as many blocks as necessary. 

"Now, we want our yard as wide as this." (Show stick 
or strip of paper ten inches long.) 
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The fence is laid accordingly until it is complete, the 
children measuring to get it exact. Boom is left for a gate. 

The children also measure to see how much longer than 
wide the fence is, expressing the answer as, so much longer 
or one block longer. 

''Now let us choose smaller stones for our next row.*' 

The stones are selected. 

''Do you suppose we shall need more or less than in our 
first row?'* 

If the children say less or seem to be merely guessing, 
the teacher says, "We shall see when we get through,** being 
sure to do so afterwards. 

The second row is laid. 

"Let us make our top row of the smallest stones of all.** 

The children choose the smallest stones. 

"Shall we need more or less stones than we did for our 
second row?** 

"More.** 

"Let us make our gate as pretty as we can. We will 
make the posts taller than the fence." 

The gate is made. 

"How much taller are the posts than the fence?** 

The children measure and express the result indefinitely; 
as, so much, or, this block and this block taller. The 
children ornament the posts and possibly the^fence with the 
odd-shaped blocks. During the making of the gateway, the 
question of width can be brought in, making the children 
familiar with the terms "wider" and "narrower.** 

"Let us make a fence around another yard, longer and 
wider than our first.'* 

The fence is readily constructed, the first being left for 
comparison. During tlie course of the lesson the teacher can 
tell the class that the largest blocks are called oblongs. 
The cube also may be called by name. Later, prisms. 
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triangles, spheres, etc., may be introduced and the names 
given. The knowledge of form may be taught iu construc- 
tion work and drawing as well. 

During the construction of the fence it is more than 
probable that some child will count the blocks. Very good, 
but no special stress need be laid upon the fact, as the lesson 
is simply to measure and compare. 

These same measurements may be carried on in various 
ways. Children may measure each other or objects in the 
room, and also the number of windows or pictures. There 
are more windows than doors. How many more does 
not matter just at present. The children will soon feel the 
need of number, for they will want to know just how much 
taller John is than Sue, how many more marbles Harry has 
than Will, how much longer Buth's fence is than Tom's. 
They will want a shorter and better way in which to say 
that Ruth's fence is one block and one block and this much 
longer than Tom's. When they feel this need, then they are 
ready to deal with number. 

(b) Devices for Counting. (1) Teaching the Xames of 
Xumbers. To impress further the need of number names, 
devices somewhat as follows may be used : Let the children 
construct a soldier's tent of two toothpicks. Tell tnem to 
put a floor in it. They cannot until they have another tooth- 
pick. When asked how many they need for a tent with a 
floor, they say one and one and one, or two and one. The 
teacher then can give the number three as a better and easier 
way of saying one and one and one, or two and one. In the 
same way four Mid Jive may be introduced, the teacher being 
sure to make clear that/t*d is really one and o/m and one and 
one and one^ or two and threCj or tfiree and two, or two and 
two and one. 

(2) Counting by Groups. Not only must the nliildren 
count by ones, but they must also count by twos and threes^ 
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'^What did the storekeeper do then ?*' (Various answers.) 
^'Welly how does he know how much to put in ? If you ask 
for a pint, how does he know when he has given you a 
pint?" 

^'He measures it.'* 

*'I have a measure here that the storekeeper uses in order 
to giye us just the quantity we want. Does any one know 
how much it holds ?" "Well, it holds one pint." "Now, 
this morning we are going to buy and sell vinegar and 
molasses. Can any one think of anything else we measure 
by the pint, so that we can sell that, too?" (Oil, milk, 
syrup, etc.) "Very well, we shall buy and sell all of these." 
"Frank, I should like to get a pint of oil from you this 
morning. Here is my can to put it in." (Frank measures 
out a pint of water.) "But I do not like that sort of a 
pint. The measure was not full and then you spilled 
some." (The children thus learn to be careful.) "Mary, 
sell Tom two pints." "Sue, sell Henry half a pint." 
"Sell Will three pints, Buth." "Now, here is a larger 
measure that the storekeeper often uses (showing a quart 
cup). Does any one know how much this holds?" 
(Possibly some one knows the name quart If not, it is 
told.) 

"Which is larger — ^the quart measure or the pint 
measnre?" 

"The quart measture.** 

"Which one will hold the more, then ?" 

"The quart measure.*' 

"Is there any way we can find out how much more it 
holds?" 

"Measture and see." 

"How are you going to do it ?" 

"Fill the pint cup and pour the water in the quart cup 
and see how many pints it holds." 
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This 18 done, the children discovering that the pint cup 
has to be filled twice. 

"How many pints did you say the quart cup holds?" 

"It holds two." 

"How many quarts?" 

"One." 

"Then how many pints in one quart ?" 

"Two." 

"Tell me in a complete sentence." 

"There are two pints in one quart." 

"I should like to buy one-half of a quart of vinegar. 
Who can sell it to me?" 

It is measured out. 

"Find out how many pints that is." 

A child measures. 

"I want some one to tell me in a complete sentence what 
we have just found out." 

"A half of a quart is one pint." 

"How many pints in a whole quart ?" 

"Two." 

"How many quarts in two pints ?" 

This may necessitate measuring again before the children 
discover that they already knew it. 

"Now, here is another measure (showing a two or three 
quart pail). I want you to think a moment and then tell me 
how many quarts you think it holds. You may each whisper 
the number to me and then we shall find out who is the 
nearest right." 

The children think and whisper the answer. 

"Well, some say two, some three and seine four. What 
shall we do ?" 

"Measure." 

"Mary, you may measure." 

Mary measures, the children keeping count. Pails of 
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yarious sizes are used, the children each time estimating the 
amount the pail liolds and then proving their estimates. In 
this way they rapidly learn to judge quantity. 
Problems like this may be introduced: 

(1) "Mary, take one pint of vinegar." ''Bessie, give her 
one more." ' ''Class, how many pints has she now?" 
(Two.) "How many quarts ?" (One.) 

(2) '*Tom, sell Sue a quart of milk." "Bobert, sell her 
a pint." "How much milk has she now?" 

"A quart and a pint." 
"How many pints is that ?" 
"Three pints." 
"How many quarts is it ?" 
"It is a quart and one-half." 

(3) "If Sue has three pints of vinegar and buys two 
more, how many pints will she have ?" "How many quarts ?" 

Various examples may be given, the actual measurementa 
being taken whenever a child does not know the answer. 
The lessons should proceed until the children know that 
two pints make one quart, four quarts make one gallon, and 
can rapidly think gallons into quarts or pints, and vice versa. 
They should know also that eight pints make one gallon; 
four pints, two quarts; two quarts, one-lialf gallon, etc. 
Dry measure may be taught in the same way. 

Caution. Take plenty of time with this work. Do not 
do the thinking for the children, but throw them back on 
their own resources and make them find the answers for 
themselves. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact 
that the actual measurements must be made until they are 
no longer necessary. In all cases insist upon exact measure- 
ments. 

{(1) Lesson to Secure Rapidity and Accuracy in the 
Combination and Separation of Small Numbers. 
Material, Cents, nickels, materials for a store, which may 
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be a grocery, dry goods store, art store or any other. When 
it is practicable, it is well to have small quantities of the 
actaal materials. 

Method. The teacher begins by asking if any one knows 
why we have to pay for the things we buy at the stores. 
TUs will lead to qaite a discussion, bringing out the fact 
that the articles were produced by hard labor, that the 
money to buy them was produced likewise, and consequently 
the seller wants to get what his goods are worth and the 
buyer wants to get the worth of his money. This will give a 
reason for being exact in making change. Then the teacher 
may say, ''We are going to play store this morning and Joe 
may be storekeeper. If he makes a mistake in giving 
change, some one else may be storekeeper. Before we begin 
let us talk for a moment about the money I have (shows 
pennies). You all know what these are called, but I wonder 
how many know what this is (showing a nickel)." 

Nearly all do. 

''Can any one tell me how many cents it equals ?'' 

Some one will probably know, but if not, the teacher 
tells. 

^'Now I need some pencils this morning. I want two 
and they cost a cent apiece. John, take this money and buy 
them for me. Before you go, tell us how much money you 
have." 

He has four cents. 

"While John is buying the pencils, let us be thinking 
about how much he will have to pay, so that we can tell if 
he brings back the right amount." 

John buys the pencils and returns with the money he did 
not use. The children are asked whether or not the amount 
is correct. Several are sent with various amounts and buy 
various articles, the class always examining the change. 
Some one is given a nickel and sent to buy a three-cent biJl. 
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If he accepts the wrong change, he is told to go back, take 
as many cents as the nickel is worth, and try again. Then he 
is sent once more with the nickel. To prevent the store- 
keeper's having to do all of the thinking in making change, 
the child buying is often asked to tell how much change he 
will get. When the children can make change rapidly and 
easily, simple problems are given and solved without the 
use of the money. This is done rapidly, but if a child 
makes a mistake, he must take the money and buy the 
articles. 

The problems may be of this sort: 

(1) John had four cents and spent two. How many did 
he have left ? 

(2) If one pencil costs five cents and a ball three, how 
much will they cost together ? 

(3) If Sue had a nickel, and her mother gave her two 
cents, how many cents did she have ? 

As soon as the children are ready for it, two nickels may 
be introdaced, the fact that they equal ten cents being firmly 
fixed by actual counting. Problems involving the addition 
and subtraction of numbers from one to ten may be per- 
formed. Quarters and half-dollars may be used later, though 
the pupils below the third grade cannot and should not be 
expected to master the addition and subtraction facts 
involved. They may use numbers to twelve or even fifteen, 
and may learn to count by twos, fives and tens, but do not 
expect them to know that nineteen and six are twenty-five 
or twenty-five less eleven are fourteen. 

Caution. Remember that rapidity and accuracy are to be 
sought as the basis of future work. Use objects until the 
number facts are clearly seen, then give rapid drills. 

(e) The Use of Charts. A teacher who is skillful in 
the use of chalk can seoare excellent results in teaching 
simple number facts by simply stepping to the board and 
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with a few strokes illustrating the number stories. For one 
who has not this skill, charts will prove of assistance. Thoy 
may bo made with but little time and expense and require 
little skill in their making. (See pages 37 and 39.) 

The purpose of the chart on page 2G8 is to teach the 
number facts connected with seven. Stories may be told 
concerning each picture. At first the teacher may tell 
them, but later on, as the children grasp the idea, they will 
take great pleasure in telling the stories themselves. The 
following will serve as suggestions for these stories : 

By way of introduction the teacher may say, "One morn- 
ing, happening to look out of the window, I saw some little 
birds in the yard. There were this number of birds (pointing 
to the first picture). IIow many were there, Bello ?" 

''Seven." 

*' As I watched them, four went over in the corner of the 
yard and found some wheat (pointing to the second picture). 
IIow many were left ? In a few minutes they came back and 
then five went over to the other corner of the yard and 
seemed to be talking together. IIow many were now loft ?'' 

The story may continue in this way, using all of the 
pictures so as to bring in the number facts. The story 
may be a continuous one, bringing in all of the pictures, or 
separate stories may be told for each picture, care being 
taken not to lot the number aim of the lesson be lost sight of 
in the story telling. Each picture represents an addition 
fact and a subtraction fact. When the children have grasped 
these facts, the drill work as illustrated by the problems 
below should follow. These charts with their little problems 
furnish good seat work when the children have learned to 
make numbers. The children will also enjoy making little 
picture charts of their own to illustrate number facts. In 
place of birds, they can draw balls or haystacks or trees or 
any objects that can be made with a few simple lines. 
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(/) Lbssok IK Written Work. In introducing this 
lesson the teacher may say: ''We have been playing store 
quite a long time and have been learning to make change. 
This morning we are going to find out how to write some of 
the things that we have learned. Who can show me on the 
board how many balls I have (holding up one) ?'' Doubtless 
some child can. Then the teacher may continue the con- 
yersation: "You may all show me." They all write 1, 

"Can any show me how many I have now ?" (Holds up 
two.) No one can do so. 

"Very well, I will show you. The teacher writes the 
figure ^, leayes it a moment, erases and asks the children to 
write it. It may be necessary for her to write and erase 
several times before the children can make the figure. 

"John bought a pencil for one cent and an apple for one 
cent. Show me on the board how many cents he spent." 

"Mary had two cents and spent one. Tell me on the 
board how many cents she had left." 

In this same way, the figures to ten are taught. In later 
lessons the signs plus and minus are introduced. 

(g) Lesson on Halves, Thirds and Fourths. 
Material. Strips of paper twelve inches long. The teacher 
gives two strips of paper to each child. 

Method, To open the lesson the teacher may tell the 
children that they will do some measuring with their paper 
rulers. She tells each one to take the strip of paper and 
fold it exactly in the center. This is done. Then the 
teacher continues: "Into how many equal parts have you 
divided it?" 

"Two." 

"One of these parts is one out of how many parts ?" 

"One part is one out of two." 

"This is how we express one out of two: |^" (writes 
it on the board). "We call it one-half." "Show me 
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J of your ruler." "Show me |." "f is what part of 
themler?'* 

"Now take these toothpicks and divide them into two 
equal i>art8.*' (Giyes each child four toothpicks.) "Show 
me i." "Show me f." "One of these parts is one out of 
how many ?" 

"You may now take your other ruler and fold it into 
three parts.'* 

This is done. 

"One part out of these is one out of how many ?*' 

"It is one out of three.'* 

"If we express one out of two thus (writing i)^ who can 
show me how to express one out of three ?'* 

If no one can tell, the teacher writes it. 

"We call it one- third. Each i>art is i of the whole." 
"Show me J of your ruler." "Show me another i." 
"Another." "i and J are how many thirds ?" 

"Two-thirds." 

"Show me f of your ruler." "Show me }." "What 
part of the ruler is | of it?" "If we express one out of 
three parts thus (writing |), how can we express two out of 
three parts ? By putting 2 in place of 1." 

One-fourth may be taught in the same way, and the fact 
that i are the same as i brought out. Finally, develop the 
fact that I B I B f . 

(A) Lesson in Multiplication. Material Tooth- 
picks, blocks, paper discs. Each child has six toothpicks 
with which to begin. 

Method. The teacher begins by asking the children to 
count the toothpicks they have, to which they respond by 
saying: 

"1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6." 

"Count them by twos," 

"2, 4, 6." 
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"How many groups of twos have yon ?" 

"We have three." 

**Then three twos are how many ?" 

**Three twos are six." 

•*How many times must we take two to make six ?" 

**Three times two are how many ?" 

"Three times two are six." 

"Put your toothpicks together again." "Now put them 
into groups of three each." "How many groups of three 
have you ?" 

"Two." 

"How m^ny times must you take a group of three to 
make six?" 

"Two times." 

"Then two times three are how many ?" "Six." 

"Three twos are how many?" "Six." "Two threes ?" 
"Six." 

"Take these orange-colored discs and count them." 
(The teacher gives each child eight.) "How many have 
you ?" 

"Eight." 

"Divide them into groups of four. How many groups 
have you?" 

"Two." 

"Tell me how many times we find a group of four in 
eight." 

"Two times." 

"Then two times four are how many ?" 

The children may have to count and see. 

"Now separate your eight into groups of twos. How 
many twos have you ?" 

"Four." 

"Four twos are how many?" 

"Eight." 
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**Four times two are how many ?" 

*' Eight." 

**Two times four are how many ?" i 

**Eight." 

*'Two times two are how many?" 

*'Four." 

**Three times two are how many?'* 

*'Six." 

*'You may write that at the board." 

The children write S times 2 are 6, If they have not 
had the word times the teacher will have to show how to 
write it. Later the teacher may tell the class that there is a 
shorter way of writing times and show them the sign "x." 
The sign **«" may be substituted for are, 

''Now we are going to make what we call a multiplication 
table. I shall begin it for you." Writes: 

2x2« 
3x2 = 
4x2 = 

''John, you may tell us what this one equals." (Points to 
the first.) She writes the answer when John says "four." 
The other answers are given and written. 

"I should like to have you all learn this little table now, 
and then when we want to know how many four times two are 
we shall not have to stop and add by twos, but we will think 
of our table and know at onoe." 

(j) Lesson on the Use of the Ruler. As early in the 
year as it is practical, it is well to spend a few lessons on the 
use of the ruler. The teacher must explain the inch to the 
child and let him count the number of inches in his ruler. 
Let him measure his books, his pencils and other objects. 
Let him also construct a paper ruler of his own. When he 
has become thoroughly familiar with the inch as a unit of 
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measure, show him the half and quarter inches and let him 
measure objects and construct another ruler showing halves 
and quarters. When using the inch as a unit of measure, 
explain to the children that we call it a unit of measure. 
The use of the term may be made familiar to them in this 
way: ''We measured this book to find out the number of 
inches in it. We said that one inch was the unit of measure. 
Suppose we measure the desk to find out how many feet there 
are in it. What is the unit of measure?" ''What units of 
measure does a storekeeper use in measuring vinegar?" 
"In weighing butter ?" "In selling potatoes ?" "How many 
hours in a day?" "What unit of measurement is used?" 

(j) Lesson in Counting by Tens. Material. Tooth- 
picks and rubber bands. 

Method. "We are going to learn to count by tens this 
morning. What shall we let our toothpicks represent ?" 

"Sticks of candy." 

"Very well, you may count your sticks of candy." 

' ' There are twenty. ' ' 

"Count out ten and put a rubber band around them." 

"Who can tell us at the board how many sticks in the 
bundle?" 

A child writes 10. 

"Count out another ten and put a band around them." 

"How many tens have you now ?" 

"Two tens." 

"If we write one ten thus (pointing to the board), how 
shall we write two tens?" 

A child writes it. 

"In two bundles of tens how many sticks of candy are 
there?" 

"Twenty." 

Thus by counting and placing in bundles of ten, the other 
tens are taught. In the first lesson the children can probably 
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reach forty. The teacher should see that eyery child realizes 
by actual counting that four tens are forty. After the tens 
are learned they may serve as the basis for a number chart 
such as is shown on page 276. 

Have the children fill in all the blanks. Let them read 
across the page and down the page. After they have become 
familiar with the name linits and are familiar with tens, say 
to them, '4n eleven there are eleven units or one ten and 
one unit. In twenty-two there are twenty-two units or two 
tens and two units. In thirteen, how many units ? How 
many tens and units ? In fourteen ? How many tens and 
units in these numbers ?" (Writes 39y 36^ 43.) Let the chil- 
dren then read across the page, thus : (12) one ten, two units ; 
(22) two tens and two units; (32) three tens and two units; 
(42) four tens and two units, etc. 

Caution. In all of the number work as outlined in the 
preceding illustrative lessons, the teacher must bear in mind 
that every direction which she gives must be exact, other- 
wise the children will be confused and little good will be 
obtained from the exercises. 

3. Correlation of Number Work with Other Studies.— In 
teaching primary number work, a great deal can be done in 
connection with other studies. Number work may be cor- 
related with nature study, reading, drawing and construction 
work, games, music, and to some extent with every subject. 
To illustrate, in construction work, accurate measurements 
must be used; in science, measurements to show the growth 
of buds and twigs are taken, flower charts and bird charts 
are made, necessitating measuring and numbering, the 
children learn to read the thermometer and tell time; in 
reading, Roman numerals in connection with the lesson are 
learned, and the children learn to tell the number of the 
page. A thoughtful teacher soon becomes skillful in cor- 
relating number work with other subjects. 
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4. Books. — Of the many books on number work to be 

'recommended for the teacher's use, the following are among 

the best: 

Belfield & Brooks, Rational Elementary Arithmetic, Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago „ $0.45 

Hall, F. H., Werner Arithmetical American Book Co., Chicago, 

Book I 40 

Book II 40 

Book III 50 

Teacher'8 Handbook 25 

Arithmetic Primer 25 

McLellan & Ames, Primary Public School Arithmetic^ Teacher's 

edition, Macmillan Company, Chicago 60 

Pitblic School Arithmetic for Grammar Grades, Macmillan Com- 
. pany, Chicago 60 

Speer, Wm. W., A Primary Arithmetic, For Teachers. Ginn 

& Co., Chicago 35 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Why is it necessary for the teacher to understand the 
psychology of number ? To what extent can the psychology 
be learned by observing children ? Illustrate. 

2. In the act of counting, the child begins with a whole, 
analyzes it and forms a new whole. How does the second 
whole differ from the tirst? Which whole will the child 
remember the longer ? Why ? 

3. What special preparation should you make for teaching 
number in the primary grade ? 

4. Outline a plan for the construction of a number chart. 
State what you would expect to gain by the use of such a 
chart. 

5. Why is it essential that the pupils do the work in the 
number lessons ? Why do teachers often fail to secure the 
desired results in these lessons ? 

6. Why should lessons in finding parts of quantities, such 
as halves and fourths, be introduced before lessons in multi- 
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plication? Psycbologically, how does mnltiplieation differ 
from addition ? 

7. Of what yalne is the mnltiplieation table? What 
danger must be guarded against in teaching it ? 

8. How long should objects be used in teaching numbers ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

9. With what other lessons can you correlate number 
work? Select one of the lessons named and illustrate how 
the work can be done. 

10. Would you lay special stress on language and form 
in the number lessons? Why? 




ON THE FARM 



LISSOH ELEVEN 

SECOND YEAR NUMBER WORK 

1. The Work of the Second Year.— As a rnle, no book in 
namber work is used by the children in the second grade, 
but number facts are taught in the same manner as in the 
first grade. During the second year the pupils are supposed 
to learn the number facts in addition and subtraction, to 
and including nine plus nine; to know at least twelve 
primary and many secondary multiplication facts with the 
related facts of division ; to know the relations indicated by 
h h h o^M And ^^^^^ reciprocals, to and including the 
fraction f ; to be able to read and write numbers to 1000; 
and to count to 100 by twos, fives, tens, threes and possibly 
by fours. Measurements learned in the first grade should 
be reviewed and other measurements, as ounce, pound, 
minute, hour, day, week and month, should be studied. 

2. Facts that the Teacher Should Remember.— It is im- 
portant that the teacher always bear in mind the fact that 
every lesson needs thorough preparation before being pre- 
sented to the class. This means the preparation not only of 
the teacher herself, but the preparation of the children also. 
The teacher should have her plan for teaching the lesson 
well in hand before coming to the class ; if any material is 
necessary, it should be ready; and, most important of all, 
she should see that the children are ready for the new lesson. 
Teachers are quite apt to forget this point, especially when 
pupils begin using arithmetics. As a consequence, the 
children are plunged into some new work with no preparation 
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vrhateyer for it and stnmble along blindly, when a lesson or 
two, not given in their books, perhaps, but leading up to 
the new work, would make the whole subject perfectly 
clear. It is absolutely necessary for teachers to remember 
this and look ahead for work that needs especial preparation. 
Another point for the teacher to remember is to *'make 
haste slowly." Inasmuch as later number work depends so 
entirely upon the earlier, let the foundation be a solid one. 
What is done, have thoroughly done. In striving for this 
thoroughness, guard against ^low, monotonous drills. To 
be sure, drills are necessary, but let them be quick and 
interesting. An alert, interested teacher will do much 
toward securing alertness and interest on the part of her 
classes. 

Pupils who are dull in number can be assisted in much 
the same way as pupils who are dull in spelling, by calling 
upon them to count and measure whenever such work will be 
helpful in other lessons. While these pupils should not 
receive more than their share of attention in the number 
class, they should receive whatever extra assistance the 
teacher is able to give them. Otherwise they are liable to 
form a distaste for number work and never become proficient 
in it. 

3. Order of Procedure. — There has been considerable 
questioning and experimenting in regard to the proper order 
in which to teach addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. According to one method, the processes are to 
be taught simultaneously; for instance, a certain number, 
as nine, is taken and every possible combination is studied 
before going on to another number. The addition facts, 
the subtraction, the multiplication and the division facts are 
all thoroughly exhausted before a new number is taught. 
Another method puts subtraction and division before 
addition and multiplication. Another teaches addition, 
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then subtraction, then multiplication and then division. 
What, then, is the beat method of procedure ? 

We have already learned that the origin of number lies 
in the mind's activity in measuring quantity. We have 
learned also that in measuring quantity, our measurements 
are first indefinite, then, later, definite. In our first, 
indefinite measurements we express results as more or less 
than some other quantity. John is taller than Sue, Frank 
has more apples than Albert, Elizabeth's book is larger 
than MabePs. In reality, when we are getting these ideas 
of a quantity more or less than some other quantity, we are 
using the processes of addition and subtraction. When 
comparing Frank's apples with Albert's, we count Frank's, 
not by number, perhaps, but as this many apples, and this 
many, and this many. What is this but addition ? We then 
count Albert's and compare, discovering that Frank has 
more than Albert. We .have now subtracted. So we see 
that addition and subtraction are closely related processes 
and arise even before the mind becomes conscious of number 
ideas. 

In the process of finding how much more or how much 
less one quantity is than another, we have no idea what 
part one quantity is of another or of their diflference. This 
idea arises later and gives us the processes of multiplication 
and division. It is an idea of ratio and embraces not only 
the processes of multiplication and division but also fractions, 
for fractions are merely the expression of a ratio. Three- 
fourths means the ratio of three to four. 

If, then, we would deal with the processes of arithmetic 
in accordance with the way in which the ideas develop in 
the child's mind, we must take them in this order: addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division. It must not be 
thought, however, that we must deal completely with one 
process before going on to the next. Every process is 
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involyed in every other. When we say that two and two 
make fonr, we have involved also the idea that four less two 
are two, that two twos are four and that four divided by two 
are two. The pupil discovering for the first time that two 
and two are four may not, probably will not, be conscious 
that four less two are two, but it will not be long until he is 
conscious of the fact, and gradually the idea that two times 
two are four, and four divided by two are two dawns upon 
him. So we see that when we are teaching addition facts, 
we are laying the foundation for subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division facts. The operations are not sep- 
arate and distinct, but contain closely interwoven and depend- 
ent processes. 

4. Primary Number Facts. — There are certain primary 
number facts which, once understood and memorized by the 
children, do away with much needless waste of time and 
energy. These number facts should be thoroughly memo- 
rized, always bearing in mind that their meaning must first 
be clearly perceived. Of these number facts there are forty- 
five primary facts of addition and sixty-four of multiplication. 
Thirty-three facts of addition and twelve of multiplication 
will usually be grasped by the pupil before he enters the third 
grade. Often all of the forty-five addition facts are 
mastered in the first and .second grades. The thirty-three 
addition facts are as follows : 

1232434354264576 

2344556667778888 

56789856797689867 
4321J._2^_4_3^_4_5^^^_6_6 
9 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 11 11 11 11 12 12 12 12 

These addition facts carry with them related subtraction 
facts. A boy who knows that nine and two are eleven 
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should also perceive that eleven less two are nine, and eleven 
lees nine are two. 

The twelve moltiplication facts that second grade pupils 
should know ard: 



2 X 2 » 4 

3x2=6 2x3«6 

4x2«8 3x3»9 

5x2 = 10 4x3»12 

6 X 2 » 12 



2x4«8 2x5«10 

3x4- 12 2x6»12 



These multiplici^ion facts involve division facts. If a 
pupil knows that four times two equal eight, he will also 
know that eight divided by two equals four and eight 
divided by four equals two. Once these facts are clearly 
perceived and memorized, a good foundation for future 
work is laid. 

6. niustrativa Lastont. — (a) Addition. Purpose of the 
lesson : To teach the number facts of fourteen. 

7 + 7-14; 9 + 5 = 14; 8 + 6-14. 

Material. Materials needed : Balls, two baskets, a table 
around which the children gather. Marbles or other round 
objects may be used in place of balls. 

Method, The teacher introduces the lesson with the 
following : 

*'I have a puzzle for you to solve this morning, but before 
I tell you what it is I want you to count these balls. *' 

"There are fourteen." 

"John, please write that number on the board, so that we 
shall be sure to remember it." 

The number is written. 

"I am going to call these balls peaches, and here is the 
puzzle. I want to put the peaches into two baskets to carry 
them home. Neither basket must have more than nine 
peaches. How shall I divide them ?" 
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After thinking a moment or two, several children think - 
they can divide them. 

*'Well, Ruth, you may put them in the baskets." 

Very probably Ruth divides the peaches evenly. 

"Class, how many in each basket?" 

"Seven." 

"How many in the two baskets together?" 

"Fourteen." 

"Fourteen are seven and how many more ?" 

"Fourteen are seven and seven more." 

"How many sevens in fourteen ?" 

"There are two sevens in fourteen." 

"Seven and seven are how many ?" 

"Seven and seven are fourteen." 

"Mary, tell us that at the board." 

Mary writes, "7 4-7 = 14." 

"Who can tell us now two facts about the number 
fourteen?" 

"Seven and seven are fourteen." 

"Two sevens or two times seven are fourteen." 

"I have found out another fact about fourteen that no 
one has mentioned. Who else has found out a new fact?" 

Possibly no one has. 

"Suppose that I take one basket of peaches home and 
leave the rest. How many do I leave ?" 

"Seven." 

"Then what else do we know about fourteen?" 

"We know that seven taken away from fourteen leaves 
seven." 

"Yes. Who can tell it in a different way ?" 
. "Fourteen less seven equals seven." 

"Perhaps you thought my puzzle was an easy one, but 
I'm not through yet. Ruth divided the peaches by putting 
seven in each basket. I should like to have them divided in 
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a different way. Remember that neither basket is to hare 
more than nine peaches. How shall we divide them ?'' 

After thinking a moment or two, some if not all of the 
children are ready to try to divide the peaches between the 
two baskets. 

"Robert, you may divide them." 

Robert divides them into groups of six and eight. They 
are counted and the new addition fact, 6 + 8 =: 14, is noted 
and written on the board under the first addition fact. 

The related subtraction facts, 14 - 8 « 6 and 14 - 6 » 8, 
are brought out and, if desired, written in a separate 
column. 

"We have found two ways of making fourteen, and now 
if you can ind one more way you will have solved all of my 
puzzle." 

The third addition fact, 9 + 5 = 14, is discovered and the 
related subtraction facts, 14 - 9 = 5 and 14 - 5 = 9, are 
brought out. These new facts are written in their respective 
columns and the addition facts are memorized. The pupil 
will see that if 9 -f 5 = 14, it naturally follows that 14 - 9 = 5 
and 14 - 5 = 9, so the subtraction facts do not need to be as 
carefully memorized as do the addition facts. 

Other addition facts may be taught in the same way or 
by means of different devices. They may be learned in play- 
ing store, in playing games or in measuring liquids. A 
good way to teach these facts is by constructing oblongs. 
Let the first one contain nine square inches, the second, 
five. The fact that nine square inches and five square 
inches make fourteen square inches is readily grasped. The 
children are then asked to draw two other oblongs of different 
size which shall together contain fourteen square inches^ 
neither oblong to contain more than nine square inches. 
They will enjoy puzzling it out. The teacher should see 
that the children understand that the nine and five, six and 
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eight, or seven and seven may mean birds, apples, dollars, 
bushels or any other object. 

Devices, (1) It often proves an aid in securing rapid 
addition to have the children add by tens in the following 
way: Ask the class to count by tens, beginning with seven. 
7, 17, 27, 37, 47, 57, 67, 77, 87, 97. Write the numbers in 
a column. Have the children then add seven to each 
number, writing the problems and results in a column, thus: 

7 4- 7 = 14 
17 4- 7 = 24 
27 + 7 = 34, etc. 

Lead the children to see that increasing one of the 
addends by ten increases the sum by ten. Have several tables 
made in this way; as, 

4 + 4= 8; 14 + 4 = 18; 24 4-4 = 28; 34 + 4-38, etc. 
9 + 9 = 18; 19 + 9 = 28; 29 + 9 = 38; 39 + 9 = 48, etc, 

(2) When the sum of the units equals ten, as in adding 
67 and 43, the following device is often used. Instead of 
counting first units and then tens, count thus : Six tens and 
four tens make ten tens. Seven units and three units make 
ten units or one ten. Ten tens and one ten make eleven tens, 
or 110. Various problems may be put on the board and 
added in this way. To illustrate, 

38 64 55 

22 36 35 

(3) The following will illustrate another device often 
used in adding numbers, the sum of whose units equals ten. 
In the problem 35 + 15, we may add as follows : 35, 45, 50. 
35 + 15 = 50; 26 + 14: 26,36,40; 38 + 12: 38,48, 50; 34 + 
16: 34, 44, 50. 

(4) Unless the pupils have been thoroughly grounded in 
the fact that a number, as fourteen, consists of a certain 
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number of tens and a certain number of units, the so-called 
carrying process will be a bugbear to them. They must 
clearly recognize the fact that 72, for instance, is made up 
of seven tens and two units before they can understand why 
the units must go in one cohimu and the tens be added in 
with the next. For children who have trouble in remember- 
ing how many tens or hundreds were to be added to the tens 
or hundreds, a simple device, as here shown, may be used: 

(1) 14 (2) 235 

16 166 

18 428 

Ifi 719 

43 11_ 

^ 829 
63 

The sum of the units column in (1) is 23. The three is 
written under the units column, the two below tod to the 
left of three in the tens column. The tens are added and 
finally the paptial answers are added together. 

In performing additions where one number is **carried" 
from one order to the next, it is better to avoid the use of 
the word ^ ' carry. ^^ If the process is made perfectly clear to 
the pupil, he will not need the word ^^carry" nor will the 
teacher need to use it in her explanations. 

{b) Subtraction. Inasmuch as addition facts carry with 
them related subtraction facts, children find little difficulty 
in subtracting until they come to the subtraction of numbers 
in which digits of the subtrahend exceed digits of the 
minuend. Let us consider such a problem for a moment. 
We will suppose our problem to be 34 - 18 « ?. Before 
taking up the explanation of this, what previous preparation 
does the understanding of such a problem necessitate ? 

The children long ago have learned the form of sub- 
traction problems illustrated by 8 - 2 « 6. They know that 
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the problem is read "eight less two equals six. " They have 
worked many similar problems and have solved without 
difficulty problems like 14-6 and 16 - 7. If they have 
worked with sticks tied in bundles of ten, or with dimes 
and pennies, they are quite aware that to take five from 
fourteen they must use their tens. To illustrate more 
fully, in solving the problem 14 — 6, the pupils select one 
bundle of ten sticks and four separate sticks. As there is 
no way possible in which they can take five from four, 
they must untie one bundle of ten, add the number of 
ones contained to the four ones they already have, and then 
subtract. In later work, the children have become familiar 
with the form of problems in which the subtrahend is written 
under the minuend and the subtraction performed; as, 

12 ' 14' ^^^' ^^ ^^ addition, they learned various ways of 

performing these subtractions. They learned to subtract 

by tens first; as, two tens less one ten and four units less 

one unit ; and also to subtract thus : 24 less 12 equals 24 

less 10, which is 14, less 2, which is 12. For the sake of 

the form, the pupils should be taught also to subtract units 

from units, and tens from tens. All of this work now 

serves as preparation for their new problem, 34-18, in 

which the eight units of the subtrahend exceed the four 

units of the minuend. The children immediately see that 

they cannot take eight ones from four ones. The problems 

in which they had to take a bundle of ten and use them 

with their ones are recalled and illustrated. The problem 

in question is worked out by means of bundles of ten and 

separate sticks, and is then put on the board in this 

. 34 

form: ^g. 

The teacher then says to the class: **You found that you 
could not take eight ones from four, so what did you do ?" 
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^'We untied one bundle of ten and put it with our 
ones." 

"How many ones or units did you then have?" 

"We had fourteen." 

"Taking your eight ones from fourteen leaves you how 
many?" 

"It leaves six ones." 

The teacher writes six in the units place, then asks the 
children to subtract the tens. In all probability the children 
will say that three tens less one ten equal two tens, in 
which case they will have to be reminded that they have 
already taken one ten away from their three tens. Similar 
problems should be given and the results verified by actual 
use of the sticks, or by dimes and pennies, until the pupils 
can perform operations with figures alone and secure the 
correct result. 

(c) Multiplication. Before taking up an illustrative 
lesson in multiplication, let us consider for a moment the 
nature of the process involved. Multiplication is not 
addition. To be sure, 2 + 2 + 2 = 6 and three times two are 
six, but the two processes differ. In the first we begin with 
two and keep adding two, taking no heed of the number of 
times two is added, bat paying attention simply to the sum, 
which is the main thing we desire to know. In the second 
process we note the number of times two is repeated to get 
six. Here a factor idea is present. Three and two are 
factors of six. While multiplication is implied in the act of 
addition, at the same time it differs from it in taking 
cognizance of the number of times a factor is repeated. 
Pupils should become familiar with this factor idea quite 
early. When they have discovered that three times two are 
six, and two times three are six, the teacher should tell them 
that three and two are called factors of six and ask them to 
give factors of other numbers. 
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Children in the second grade may reasonably be expected 
to master the following multiplication facts : 

2x2 = 4. 2x3 = 6. 2x4 = 8. 2x6 = 10. 

3x2 = 6. 3x3 = 9. 3x4 = 12. 2x6 = 12. 

4x2 = 8. 4 X 3 = 12. 

6 X 2 = 10. 

6 X 2 = 12. 
Properly taught, these twelve facts will carry with them divi- 
sion facts. If 5 X 2 = 10, a child should realize that ten is five 
twos or two fives; that is, 10 -s- 2 = 5 and 10 -s- 5 = 2. Even 
in the first grade the pupils can form little multiplication 
tables of their own and memorize them. As they grow older 
and are able to make more and more difficult tables, they 
should thoroughly master each table. Suggestions have 
already been made for teaching multiplication facts, but 
the following will illustrate other devices. 

Material. Drawings which have been made previously 
in the construction period or as seat work. Each child has 
seven or eight drawings, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, on 
one large sheet of paper. These drawings are groups of 
square inches. The first contains four square inches, the 
second eight, the third twelve, etc. 

12 3 
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Method, The teacher opens the lesson by saying, "You 
made some drawings yesterday which I said we would use 
to-day in our number work. From these drawings we are 
going to form the table of fours." (The children have 
already had some experience in making tables.) "Look 
carefully at the first drawing. Does it tell you anything 
about the number four ?" 

"There are four square inches in it." 

"True, but does it tell you nothing else ?" 

In all probability some one will discover that four 
ones are four. If no one does, the fact must be 
developed. 

"What was your unit of measure in this figure ?" 

"One square inch." 

"How many times was one square inch repeated to get 
the figure?" 

"Four times." 

"Then what does the figure tell us ?" 

"It tells us that one square inch taken four times gives 
four square inches." 

"Ruth, Mary, Amy and Helen may rise. Class, how 
many times did I choose one girl ?" 

"Four times." 

"Four times one are how many ?*• 

"Four." 

"Who can tell us that at the board?" 

A child writes, "Four times one are four.** 

"Who can tell it in a diflferent way ?" 

Some child writes, "4x1 = 4." 

"You may all write that under your first drawing. 
We have discovered the first fact for our table. See now 
whether you can find out a new fact from your second 
drawing." 

The children readily discover that two fours are eight and 
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four twos are eight "4x2 = 8'' is written onder the second 
figure. 

In this way the other multiplication fact? are found, 
the children discovering that each new fact may be 
found by adding four to the preceding product. When 
the table is complete to 4 x 12, it is thoroughly mem- 
orized before going on. Simple problems .may be given; 
as, "If Henry had eight apples and Kenneth four 
times as many, how many had Kenneth? If Mabel 
had four apples and Kuth eight times as many,' how 
many had Ruth?" In place of drawing square inches, 
the children .may draw groups of apples, of birds or 
balls. The lessons may be varied by teaching some of 
the tables by means of the children themselves. A group 
of five children stands and the fact that five times one 
are five is discovered. Five groups of two each gives five 
times two are ten; five groups of three each, five times three 
are fifteen, etc. Wheii the children have made a table of 
fours, for instance, let them make another changing the 
order of factors. Instead of writing 4 )Sc 2 = 8, 4 x 3 = 12, 
4x6-20, etc., let them write 2x4 = 8, 3x4 = 12, 
5 X 4 = 20. 

(1) Multiplication Involving the ^^ Carrying'*'* Process. 
When the children are ready for the multiplication of 
numbers which involves the carrying process, little diffi- 
culty need be encountered if the difference between 
tens and units be kept carefully in mind. For instance, 
in the problem 24 multiplied by 4, since the children 
know that 24 is made up of two tens and four 
units, and that four times four units give sixteen 
units or one ten and six units, they will readily un- 
derstand that the tens must be added in with the 
product of four times two tens. If they get confused 
and think that the one ten must be added to the 
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first two and then multiplied by four, let the chil- 
dreii for a while write the answer like this: 34 

This form, however, should be dispensed with as J^ 
quickly as possible, so that there will be no confusion ^^ 
when problems with two figures in the multiplier are _ 
reached.. The term "carrying" should be avoided, ^^ 
just as it was in addition. 

(2) Multiplication of Numbers in which the Multiplier 
Conaiata of Two Figures. Let 34 multiplied by 24 be an 
illustrative problem. This lesson should be preceded by a 
rapid test in reading such numbers as 1276, 62, 372, 580, 52 
tens, 59 units, 4271, giving the units, tens, hundreds and 
thoQsands. 

The teacher then says, "We have often multiplied a* 

number by one figure, but never by two. Now we are going 

to learn how to multiply a number by another number with 

34 
two figures. Here is our problem.'' The teacher writes 24 

and reads, "Thirty-four multiplied by twenty-four." "In 
34, how maiiy tens and how many units, Mary ?" 

"There are three tens and four units." 

"In 24, how many tens and how many units, Harry ?" 

"There are two tens and four units." 

"The first thing we must do is to multiply thirty-four by 
the units in twenty-four, which are — how many units, 
Bessie?" 

"Pour units." 

"Rachel, multiply thirty-four by four units for 

UB." 

"Four times four are sixteen, or one ten and six units. 
Four times three are twelve and one ten more makes it thir- 
teen. Thirty-four multiplied by four equals one hnndred 
thirty-four." 

The te(^h«r write* 19 Jf^ in its place. 
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*^We have now mnltiplied thirty-four bj four units. 
What is there left for as to multiply by if we are to mnltiply 
by twenty-four?" 

•*Two tens." 

'*Two tens are the same as how many unita?'* 

**Twenty units." 

*^ Very well. Let us call the two tens twenty imits for 
the present. Multiply thirty-four by twenty units for me. 
Twenty times four units equal how much ?" 

"Eighty units." 

"Eighty units are the same as how many tenaV** 

"Eight." 

"Where shall we write eight tens ? In the units* column 
or tens* column?" 

"In the tens* column." 

It is written. 

"Twenty times three tens equal how much?" 

"Sixty tens." 

"Who can write sixty tens for me ?" 

Some one writes 60. 

"Class, is that sixty tens ?" 

"No. It is six tens." 

"Well, some one write sixty tens." 

600 is written. 

"Is that sixty tens?" 

"Yes." ! 

"What is another name for it ?" 

"Six hundred." 

"Since it is the same as six hundred, where must we put 
the six? In units', tens' or hundreds' column?" ^ 

. "Hundreds." 

It is written. 

"We know now what thirty-four multiplied by four is, 
and what thirty-four inultiplied by twenty is. Can any odJ^ 
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tell US what we must do to find ont what thirty-four multi- 
plied by twenty and four together equals?" 

Cautions. 1. Do not allow any guessing. Unless some 
child has been qaick enough to see, simply tell the class that 
the products must be added. Work very slowly with these 
problems and work out a good many with the class before 
giving the pupils any to do alone. In a short time they 
will not need to think of the tens as so many units, but can 
. multiply by tens directly and put the product in the right 
place. 

2. Failure to secure accurate .results is often due to 
. advancing the work too rapidly. The pupils should be given 

a large number of problems of about the same degree of 
difSculty before any more difficult are attempted, and the 
steps from one class of problems to the next should be very 
slight. The best results are secured when the pupils 
thoroughly master the form and method before they are 
called upon to perform multiplications that require them to 
give most of their attention to the process. 

3. A point often overlooked by teachers is that combina- 
tions of odd numbers are more difficult than those of even 

I numbers. In preparing tables for drills this should be kept 

. constantly in mind, and those combinations should be pre- 
sented upon which the pupils need the most practice. 
Watchfulness on the part of the teacher will enable her to 
determine what these are. There is great danger of falling 
into a rut and using the same combinations over and over. 
To children, an old truth is always new when presented in a 
new light. Frequently change your drill exercises, even 

.though they include the same numbers and combinations 

t that you have been using. 

((Q Division. The work in multiplication leads directly 
to the work in division. If we know tiiat 7 x 6 • 42, we also 
know that 42-^7-6 and 42-1-6- ?• 
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Material. An apple or some other object that can easfly 
be divided into equal parts. 

Method. This lesson presupposes a knowledge of the 
table of twos, also the fact that two numbers multiplied 
together to produce a product are called the factors of that 
product. The teacher says : 

*'How many of these little folks have brothers and 
sisters?*' (Many have.) ^^Well, you all have playmates if 
yon have not brothers and sisters. Did you ever have candy 
and divide it with your little brother or playmate ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, who can tell me what it means to 'divide' a 
thmg?" 

''It means to give part of it to somebody else." 

"Tes, but could you divide a thing and give both parts 
away ?" 

"Yes." 

"Gould we divide a thing, candy, for instance, into more 
than two parts?" 

"Yes." 

"Yes, we could divide it into any number of parts." 

"John, divide this apple into two parts." 

The apple is divided. 

"Buth, divide these pennies among three boys." 

The pennies are divided. 

"I see now that you understand what it means to divide, 
and this morning we are going to learn to divide with 
numbers." 

The children long ago became familiar with the process 
of division both without numbers and with small numbers, 
but they do not know the process under the name of division. 
To insure a perfect grasp of the meaning of the word 
"divide," the foregoing preparation is given. First, have a 
little review of some facts already learned. 
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The teacher says, ''John, tell us the factors of six." 

''Two and three are the factors of six." 

The teacher then asks of yarious pupils, "Two and four 
are factors of what number?" 

"Eight." 

"Two and six?" 

"Twelve." 

"Seven and two?" 

"Fourteen." 

"Ten and two ?" 

"Twenty." 

"Two and eleven ?" 

"Twenty-two." 

"Two is one factor of eight. What is the other?** 

"Pour." 

"Seven is one factor of fourteen. What is the other?" 

"Two." 

"Six is one factor of twelve. What is the other ?** 

"Two." 

"Two is one factor of twelve. What is the other?" 

"Six." 

"If two balls cost twelve cents, what will one ball cost ?" 

"Six cents." 

"If four is one factor of eight, what is the other ?" 

"Two." 

"If four apples cost eight cents, what will one apple 
cost?" 

"Two cents." 

"If two apples cost eight cents, what will one apple cost ?" 

"Four cents." 

"What are the factors of ten ?" 

"Two and five." 

' ' Divide these marbles into groups of five. ** (The teacher 
gives ten marbles to each child and they are divided.) 
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''Ten marbles divided into groups of five gives how many 
groups?" 

''Two groups." 

"Divide the marbles into two groups. How many have 
you in each group ?" 

"Five." 

"If you had ten apples and divided them equally among 
five boys, how many would each get ?" ^ 

"Two." 

"If you had ten apples and divided them among two boys, 
how many would each get ?" 

"Five." 

"How many fives in ten ?" 

"Two." 

"How many twos in ten?" 

"Five." 

"Ten of anything divided into five parts gives how many 
in each part?" 

"Two." 

"We have a short way of saying this. We say, 'Ten 
divided by five equals two.' I will write it for you on the 
board." (The teacher writes it.) "Who can tell me now 
what ten divided by two equals ?" 

"Five." 

"What do we mean when we say, 'Ten divided by two 
equals five' ?" 

"We mean that ten things divided into two parts makes 
five in each part." 

"What are the factors of eight?" 

"Two and four." 

"Eight divided by four equals what?" 

"Two." 

"Eight divided by two equals what?*' 

"Four." 
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"Two and six are factors of what number ?" 

"Twelve." 

"Twelve divided by two equals what ?'* 

"Six." 

"Twelve divided by six equals what ?" 

"Two." 
r "I am going to show you a still shorter way of telling 
this." The teacher writes on the board, *'12 + 2 = G." 
"The little sign (pointing to it) is just another way of say- 
ing 'divided by.' It means the same thing." ''You may 
all make the sign on the board." "You may write on the 
board the factors of 14." (2 and 7.) "Fourteen divided 
by two equals what?" 

"Seven." 

"Write on the board 14 + 2 - 7.'* 

Various other problems are given to &miliarize the 
children with the work. Occasionally the children are 
requested to read their work. The lessons may proceed in 
this manner until the children are ready for a new form of 

writing problems in division; that is, ^—^ —ji ®^* 

The children presumably have had the form 20 -4- 2 » 10, 
and are told that this is merely a new way of writing it. 
As a preparation for this work in short division, the children 
read numbers, giving the units, tens and hundreds; as, 62 
equals six tens and two units; 624 equals six hundreds, two 
tens and four units. For the first work no numbers are 
given which are not exactly divisible by the number used as 
' the divisor. 

, Short Division. A list of problems, such as 20 -i- 2 - 10, 
• 14 -4- 7 - ?, 20 -4- 10 ■ ?, is written on the board. 

The teacher then says: "Amy, read the first problem 
and give the answer." 

"Twenty divided by two equals ten." 
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"May, read the next one." 

^'Fourteen divided by seven equals two." 

All of the problems are read. 

"This morning," the teacher remarks, "we are going to 
learn how to write these problems in a new and very easy 
way and in a way that will help us work harder problems." 

The teacher writes: Attt. "This is just another way of 

saying 20 + 2 « 10." "This [writes "^^^3 says what, . 

Prank?" 

"Twenty divided by ten equals two." 

"Twelve divided by four equals what?" 

"Three." 

"Who can come to the board and write that in the new 
way?" 

Some one writes it. 

"Who can write sixteen divided by two and give the 
answer?" 

Many problems are given, so that the class become 
familiar with the new form. 

"I have a much harder problem for you now." "I have 
sixty-four oranges and want to divide them among two boys 
and find how many each boy will get." As she talks the 
teacher writes 2 )64 . "There is a very easy way of finding 
out," "Harry, how many tens and how many ones in this 
number (pointing to 64) ?" 

"Six tens and four ones." 

' * We must divide this number by two. First, let us divide 
the tens by two. Six tens divided by two equals what* 
Mabel?" 

"Three." 

"Three what?" 

"Three tens." 
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''I will write the three tens directly under the six tens. 
Now let'<Q8 divide our ones by two. Walter, you may divide 
them." 

"Foo^ ones divided by two equals two ones." 

**We will write our ones directly under our ones. How 
many oranges did each boy get ?" • 

"Thirty-two." j 

"Frances, read the problem." 

"Sixty-four divided by two equals thirty-two.'* 

"What are the factors of sixty-four?" 

"Two and thirty-two." 

One or two more problems are worked out in this way; 
then the pupils work some without assistance. By having the 
factors read and recalling the fact that the factors multiplied 
together give the number divided, the children readily learn 
to prove the correctness of their answers. Problems involv- 
ing hundreds, as 646, are introduced and solved, but not 
until a large number of problems whose dividends contain 
only tens and units have been solved. Later, when problems 
whose divisors contain two numbers are introduced, the 
teacher mast explain carefully the reason for the trial divisor, 
explaining also why it is called a "trial" divisor. 

6. Illustrative Lessons in Fractions.— (a) A Lesson to 
Develop the Rule fob Finding a Fbaotion of Any 
NuMBEB. Material. Three paper rulers, six inches, nine 
inches and twelve inches long, for each child. The inches 
are to be marked off on each ruler. The rulers can be made 
during the construction or seat work period. 

Method. The teacher opens the lesson by saying: 

"Divide your six-inch ruler into three parts." "Show 
me one third." "Two thirds." "Three thirds." "Three 
thirds equals what part of the ruler?" "Divide your nine- 
inch ruler into thirds." "Show me two thirds." "Show 
me one third." "Divide your twelve-inch ruler into 
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thirds/' ''Show me one thixd.*' ''Three thirds.'' "Shov 
me one third of this ribbon/* (Hands a ribbon of 9bj length 
to some child.) "Show me one third of this apple." 
"Show me again one third of the six-inch nder.*' "How 
many inches is it?" 

"Two." 

"Tell me in a complete sentence how many one third of 
six inches is." 

"One third of six inches is two inches." 

"Find two thirds of six inches." 

"Pour inches." 

"What is one third of six inches plus one third of nx 
inches ?" "How many inches is it ?" 

"What is one third of six inches plus two thirds of six 
inches ?" "How many inches is it ?" 

"Find one third of your nine-inch ruler. How many 
inches is it?" '^How many inches in two thirds of ^nine 
inches ?" "In three thirds of nine inches ?" "How many 
balls is one third of nine balls ?" "How many inches in one 
third of twelye inches?" "In two thirds?" "In three 
thirds?" "Show me one third of your six-inch ruler." 
"Two thirds is how many times as long as one third ?" 

"Twice as long," 

"Show me one third of the ribbon." "Two thirds is 
how many times as long?" "Show me one third of the 
apple." "Two thirds is how many times as much?" "If 
we know what one third of a thing is, how can we find two 
thirds?" "How can we find three thirds?" "How did 
you find one third of your rulers ?" 

**We folded it into three parts." 

'4Iow did you find one third of the apple?" 

'•We out it into three parts." 

"How do you find one third of anything?" 

"Divide it into three parts." 
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**How do you find one third of six ?'* 

''Divide it into three parts and take one.'' 

"In other words, you divided six by three." "How can 
you 6nd one third of nine, then ?" 

** Divide nine by three." 

**How can you find one third of any number ?" 

"Divide it by three." 

"If we find one third of a number by dividing by three, 
how can we find one fourth of a number?" "One fifth?" 
"One sixth ?" "One tenth ?" "One twentieth ?" 

"Who can tell us, then, what one fourth of eight is?" 
"One fifth of ten ?" "One sixth of twelve ?" "One third 
of twenty-four ?" "One third of eighteen ?" "One fourth 
of twenty?" 

The same method may be followed until the children 
clearly see that to find a fraction of a number we must divide 
that number by the number representing the part required, 
or the denominator of that fraction, and that if one part is 
found, two parts will be twice as much, three parts three 
times as much, etc. After the work has been clearly 
grasped, it would be well to let the children form, in their 
own words, a rule for finding a part of any number. 

(b) A Lesson to Develop the Rblatiok bbtwebn 
Fourths and Eighths. This lesson presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the relation between fourths and halves. 

Material. Two large circles drawn on the board, one 
divided into fourths and one into eighths. The circles may 
represent wagon wheels, pies, or any other circular object. 

Method, To introduce the lesson the teacher may say, 
"We were talking about halves and fourths the other day; 
now we are going to see whether wo can find out any new 
facts about halves and fourths. When wo get through, I 
want you to tell me what new facts wo have discovered." 

"Into how many parts is this circle divided?" 
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"Into four." 

"What is each part called ?" 

^Each part is called one fonrth.'' 

*Mary, show me one fourth. " "Two fourths." "Three 
fourths." "Amy, show me one half." "One half is how 
many fourths ?" 

"One half is two fourths." 

"Two halves are how many fourths?" 

"Two halves are four fourths." 

"Into how many parts is this second circle divided?" 
*Eight parts." 

*When we divide a circle into four parts, we call each 
part a fourth. When we divide it into eight parts, what 
would we call each part?" 

"One eighth." 

"Show me one eighth." "Two eighths." "Four 
eighths." "Five eighths." "Eight eighths." "How 
many eighths in a whole circle ?" 

"Eight eighths." 

"How many eighths in a half circle ?" 

"Four eighths." 

"Show me one fourth of this circle." "One fourth is 
how many eighths ?" 

"Two eighths." 

"Two fourths equal how many eighths ?" 

"Four eighths." 

"You say four eighths equal two fourths. What elfle 
does it equal?" 

"One half." 

"How many eighths in three fourths of a circle ?** 

"Six eighths." 

"Five eighths of a circle plus two eighths are how many 
eighths ?" 

"Four eighths plus one half are how many eighths?" 
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"Eight eighths." 

"How many wholes?'* 

"One." 

"One half plus one fourth are how. many eighths ?" 

"Three fourths plus one fourth equal how many eighths ?" 

"Three fourths plus one eighth equal how many 
eighths ?" "Two fourths plus one eighth ?" 

The children may ask one another similar questions and 
at the end of the recitation may tell what new facts they 
have learned about one half and one fourth; i.6., that one 
lialf equals either two fourths or four eighths, that one 
fourth is two eighths and that two halves, four fourths and 
eight eighths are the same. This last is not really new, as 
the children have discovered before that two halves, three 
thirds and four fourths all mean one. 

(c) Suggestions pob Teaching One Half of Five, 
One Half of Seven, eto. In teaching halves of such 
numbers, a good plan is to use material that will break or 
l^nd easily. Splints may be used and broken to find the 
half. A five or seven-inch paper ruler with the inches 
marked may be used and bent in the right place. Measure- 
ments with the pint and quart measures may also serve as a 
means to teach these facts. If the measuring is actually 
done, or other suggestions followed, the children will have 
little difSculty in grasping halves of odd numbers. 

i TEST QUESTIONS 

I 1. Of what work should the first few number lessons of 
the second year consist ? Why ? 

; 2. Write the combinations illustrating (a) all the primary 

number facts for addition; (b) all those for multiplication. 

3. From the point of view of teaching number, which is 

the more desirable material for number lessons, objects such 

as rulers and oblongs that the cbildrQn construct for them- 
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Bolves, or those which are furnished them ready for nab t 
Why ? What points of advantage are there in nsiiig both 
kinds of material ? 

4. Psychologically, how does diyision differ from sab- 
traction? lUastrate. Why should diyision be taught ii^ 
connection with multiplication ? 

5. How far should you proceed with problems requiring 
multiplication by one figure before multiplication by two 
figures is taken up ? State the most serious dilBSculties y<m 
encounter in multiplication. To what causes can most of 
these difficulties be traced ? 

6. What ought the teacher to gain from the illustratiye 
lessons in this lesson? When are such lessons wrongly 
used? Why? 

7. Which do you find the more difficult to teach, multi- 
plication or diyision? Why? How can some of the 
difficulties in teaching division be removed ? 

8. What is the psychological difference between thd 
operations in fractions and those in division? Illustrate^ 
Which do you consider the more difficult for the child ? 

9. Construct three problems in multiplication, three in 
division and four in fractions suitable to be given your pupils, 
the last month of their second year's work in number. 

10. Construct a number chart which you can use with 
second grade pupils daring the last half of the year. Explain' 
how it is to be used and state what you expect to accomplish 
by its use. 
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